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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

In  the  preface  of  a  recent  illuminating  book,  The  Town  La- 
bourer, by  J.  L.  Hammond  and  Barbara  Hammond,  the  authors 
have  observed  that  *'the  more  closely  any  period  of  history  is 
studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  mistakes  and 
troubles  of  an  age  are  due  to  a  false  spirit,  an  unhappy  fashion  in 
thought  or  emotion,  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  phenomena  of  the  time,  and  to  accept  those 
phenomena  as  the  guide  to  conduct  and  judgment,  instead  of 
checking  and  criticising  them  by  a  reasoned  standard  of  its  own. 
Men  come  to  think,"  the  authors  continue,  '*  that  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  explain,  rather  than  to  control,  the  forces  of  the  hour." 

In  these  phrases  lies  something  of  the  thought  which  has  been 
behind  the  rapidly-spreading  social  survey  movement  in  general 
and  behind  the  Springfield  survey  in  particular. 

The  Springfield  undertaking  was  aimed  above  all  at  action,  at 
something  affirmative,  at  control  of  social  conditions  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  Its  purpose" was  not  only  to  furnish  a  record  of 
the  social  phenomena  of  this  typical  American  city,  but  to  gather 
such  a  budget  of  facts  as  would  be  a  check  and  criticism  of  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  and  would  ultimately  afTord  a  sound  basis 
for  recominending  measures  of  improvement.  It  aimed  further 
to  give  such  wide  local  currency  to  its  facts  and  recommendations 
as  would  stimulate  the  public  to  constructive  action. 

The  survey  began  with  a  group  of  forward-looking  citizens  who 
had  been  giving  thought  to  conditions  in  Springfield  and  who 
wanted  to  see  them  improved — a  group  quick  to  recognize  that  an 
intelligent  plan  of  social  and  civic  progress  required  dependable 
data  on  local  problems  and  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  similar  or  related  situations  elsewhere.  Out  of  this 
nucleus  grew  the  Springfieljl  Survey  Committee,  which  became 
financial  and  moral  sponsors  for  the  project.  The  full  list  of 
members  is  given  on  another  page.  They  numbered  25  and  in- 
cluded representative  men  and  women   in   many  fields — public 
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officials,  business  men,  labor  leaders,  clergymen,  doctors,  women's 
club  leaders,  editors,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  others. 

The  actual  planning  and  direction  of  the  survey  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  six 
other  departments  of  the  Foundation,  five  other  national  or- 
ganizations, five  Illinois  state  organizations,  the  Springfield 
social  agencies,  and  some  600  local  volunteer  workers. 

This  large  outside  co-operation  was  contributed,  in  part,  be- 
cause of  the  representative  character  of  the  city,  and  the  con- 
sequent belief  that  what  was  done  here  might  prove  useful  else- 
where. It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1910  there  were  200  cities  of 
the  United  States  ranging  from  25,000  to  150,000  in  population. 
V  Springfield,  with  roughly  60,000,  falls  sufficiently  within  these 
limits  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the'oChers.  It  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  is  the  center  of  important  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  trade  enterprises,  and  is  one  of  48  state 
capitals.  It  also  shares  with  other  cities  kindred  questions  of 
public  policy,  involving,  among  others,  problems  of  public  health, 
delinquency  and  correction,  public  education,  recreation,  charities, 
housing,  labor  conditions,  mental  hygiene,  and  efficiency  in  the 
public  offices. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  to  deal  with  these  questions.  It 
therefore  comprised  nine  main  divisions,  corresponding  to  these 
fields  of  inquiry,  and  each  division  was  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert  in  the  subject. 

The  Committee  raised  $6,000  for  the  survey,  and  later  $3,000 
more  to  put  the  findings  and  recommendations  into  graphic  form 
for  exhibition.  Additional  expenditures  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  the  co-operating  national,  state,  and  local  or- 
ganizations brought  the  total  outlay  up  to  much  more  than  double 
the  original  sums. 

The  field  work  was  begun  early  in  19 14,  and  completed  by 
early  auturfin.  Since  the  survey  was  essentially  an  educational 
'Venture,  aimed  to  inform  the  citizens  on  community  conditions, 
needs,  and  proposed  remedies,  when  the  reports  were  ready  every 
, available  avenue  to  the  public  attention  was  made  use  of.  In 
October  and  November,  under  the  direction  of  E.  G.  Routzahn 
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and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  the  findings  were  prepared  for  public 
presentation  in  an  exhibition  which  filled  the  state  armory.  For 
ten  days  this  exhibition  attracted  thousands  of  visitors,  including 
many  from  distant  parts  of  the  state,  while  for  the  two  months 
preceding  its  opening  it  afforded  an  occasion  for  a  special  cam- 
paign of  publicity  which  kept  the  survey  data  before  the  people. 

In  addition,  separate  detailed  pamphlet  reports  were  issued 
for  each  of  the  nine  fields  covered.  Four  were  ready  at  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition;  the  remainder  have  been  brought  out 
at  intervals  of  six  to  eight  months.  In  this  way,  it  was  believed, 
they  would  command  greater  attention  than  if  all  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  public  at  one  time.  Before  issuance  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  reports  were  also  given  to  the  public  through  the; 
Springfield  newspapers,  each  being  summarized  in  from  lo  to  35 
articles.  This  co-operation  of  the  press,  here  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, was  especially  valuable. 

The  nine  reports  are  now  brought  together  in  two  volumes  for 
permanent  reference  and  use  of  those  at  work  for  better  social 
conditions  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in  Springfield,  for  those  who 
are  not  only  charting  social  data  but  are  endeavoring  to  steer 
community  action.  A  third  volume,  summarizing  the  reports 
and  also  presenting  a  more  complete  description  of  the  working 
scheme  of  the  survey  as  well  as  a  full  list  of  the  organizations 
which  co-operated  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  enterprise,  completes  the  Springfield  series. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

The  survey  of  the  public  schools  was  conducted  in  response  to 
an  invitation  from  the  board  of  education  and  the  superinten- 
dent. On  December  3,  1912,  the  board  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  District  No. 
186  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  consisting  of  four 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  including  the  Chair- 
man, and  one  member  of  the  Vocational  School  Commis- 
sion. Said  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  act  for  the 
Board  in  co-operating  in  plans  for  a  general  survey  of  Spring- 
field and  to  contribute  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
from  the  treasury  of  said  Board,  the  same  to  be  used  only 
in  such  part  of  a  general  survey  as  in  their  judgment  will 
deal  directly  with  school  interests.  Before  this  sum  is  defi- 
nitely pledged,  the  plan  decided  on  shall  first  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Considerable  delay  intervened  in  arranging  for  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  general  social  survey  of  the  city  and  it  was  not  until 
over  a  year  later  that  the  board  of  education  again  took  up  the 
matter  of  the  school  survey.  On  December  13,  1913,  the  follow- 
ing record  was  entered  in  the  board's  minutes: 

Mrs.  Morrison  moved  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  sign  pledge  for  $1,000  for  survey. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried,  all  members  present  voting 
aye. 

More  than  a  month  later  further  action  was  taken  as  is  shown 
in  another  entry  in  the  board's  minutes  under  date  of  January 
19,  1914.     This  entry  reads  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hanes  moved  that  the  Superintendent  be  author- 
ized to  extend  a  written  invitation  to  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
proposed  survey  of  the  city  schools.     Motion  carried. 
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In  response  to  this  authorization  the  superintendent  of  schools 
sent  a  letter  of  invitation  on  the  day  following.  This  letter  was 
as  follows: 

January  20,  1914. 
Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Dr.  Ayres: 

A  statement  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  proposed  Springfield 
survey  has  been  received  by  the  committee  having  charge  of  this 
matter  and  a  modified  plan  has  been  adopted.  This  plan  in- 
cludes the  outline  for  the  school  survey  as  made  by  you. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Board  of  Education  held  last 
night,  the  matter  was  taken  up  for  discussion  and  the  plan  as  out- 
lined approved.  I  am  directed  by  our  Board  to  extend  to  you 
an  invitation  in  their  behalf  to  have  charge  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  survey  and  to  assure  you  of  their  co-operation  in 
which  I  most  heartily  join  as  superintendent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Hugh  S.  Magill,  Jr. 


Personnel  of  Survey  Staff 

The  survey  staff  consisted  of  four  persons  from  the  regular 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Education  of  the  Sage  Foundation. 
These  four  persons  are  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Mr.  R.  R.  Lutz, 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bryner,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Richardson.  They  have 
all  had  extended  teaching  experience,  three  of  them  have  had 
supervisory  experience,  and  all  have  done  investigation  and  re- 
search work  in  education.  The  data  used  in  Chapter  XIV  were 
mainly  secured  in  the  Recreation  Survey  by  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer 
and  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Perry,  who  put  this  material  at  the  disposal 
of  the  School  Survey. 


Time  Consumed 

The  work  of  the  survey  has  required  the  entire  time  of  four 
persons  for  ten  weeks  and  of  two  persons  for  five  weeks.  The 
four  members  of  the  survey  staff  devoted  two  weeks  to  prepara- 
tory work,  spent  three  weeks  in  Springfield,  and  worked  five 
weeks  in  tabulating  data,  interpreting  the  results,  and  doing 
the  work  incidental  to  publication.     In  addition  clerical  work 
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equivalent  to  five  weeks  for  two  persons  has  been  consumed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report  and  its  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

Cost 

Although  the  appropriation  of  the  board  of  education  was  the 
sum  of  $1,000,  the  cost  of  the  survey  has  been  over  $3,200.  The 
items  of  expense  have  been  approximately  as  follows: 

Salaries $2,300 

Transportation 278 

Meals 161 

Hotel 142 

Photographs 18 

Printing 300 

Half  tones  and  cuts 50 

Miscellaneous 12 

Total $3,261 

The  expenses,  other  than  those  met  by  the  board's  appropria- 
tion, have  been  defrayed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Co-operation 

Throughout  the  survey  the  members  of  the  staff  have  had  the 
most  friendly  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  superintendent,  the  staff  of  the  board's 
office,  the  principals,  and  the  teachers.  Without  this  co-opera- 
tion much  of  the  work  accomplished  would  have  been  impossible. 


CHAPTER  II 
SPRINGFIELD  AND  ITS  SCHOOLS 

Springfield  is  in  many  respects  a  typical  middle-western  city 
of  the  more  prosperous  sort.  It  had  a  population  of  nearly  52,- 
000  in  19 10  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Four  years  ago  there  were 
18  cities  in  this  country  besides  Springfield  of  from  45,000  to  55,- 
000  population.  If  we  compare  the  census  data  for  Springfield 
with  those  of  the  other  18  cities  of  similar  size,  we  shall  find  that 
in  nearly  all  of  the  comparisons  Springfield  is  not  far  from  the 
average. 

It  is  growing  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  average  city,  having 
increased  in  population  by  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  past 
decade.  It  is  not  a  congested  city;  as  compared  with  the  others 
in  this  group  it  has  about  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  per 
acre.  In  the  composition  of  its  population  it  is  an  unusually 
American  city.  Of  each  100  people  in  its  population,  81  are 
native  whites,  13  are  foreign-bom  whites,  and  six  are  colored. 
Moreover,  the  proportion  of  native  whites  is  increasing,  while 
the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  whites  and  negroes  is  decreasing. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  bom  are  natives  of  the  British 
Isles  or  Germany. 

The  business  interests  of  the  city  are  in  large  measure  com- 
mercial. While  there  is  considerable  manufacturing,  it  engages 
the  services  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  people  than  is  the  case 
in  most  of  the  other  18  cities  in  this  group.  Indeed,  Springfield 
has  in  proportion  to  its  population  only  one-fourth  as  many 
people  engaged  in  manufacturing  as  some  of  these  other  cities 
of  similar  size. 

Compared  with  the  other  cities  of  this  group,  Springfield  has  a 
high  per  capita  wealth,  an  average  tax  rate,  and  a  high  expendi- 
ture for  municipal  government. 

Educational  Facilities 

If  anyone  had  been  able  to  take  an  instantaneous  census  of  the 
occupations  of  all  the  people  in  Springfield  on  some  pleasant  day 
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in  March,  1914,  he  would  have  found  almost  one-fifth  of  all  the 
people  in  the  city  engaged  in  attending  school.  Education  is 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  organized  industry  of  the  city. 
The  total  number  of  people  who  would  have  been  found  in  school 
by  such  an  instantaneous  count  would  have  been  approximately 
10,500.  Of  every  hundred  of  these  young  people  67  would  have 
been  found  in  the  public  schools,  26  in  the  parochial  and  private 
schools,  and  seven  in  the  business  colleges.  These  children 
would  have  been  found  distributed  through  the  various  grades 
about  as  shown  in  Table  i. 

TABLE  I. — ^AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Grades  Public  Private  and 

schools        I      parochial 


1 855  I  439 

2 922  ,  343 

3 993  I  365 

4 871  385 

5 850  '  292 

6 688  I  273 

7 593  233 

8 427  I  139 

High  School  I 

1 317  38 

II 252  I  26 

III 161  20 

IV 153  .  23 

Commercial  classes  in  parochial  schools . .  '  134 

Business  colleges . .  689 


Total 7.082  3,399 


To  house  these  pupils  there  are  21  public  school  buildings, 
eight  parochial  schools,  two  private  schools,  and  two  business 
colleges  conducted  in  business  blocks.  The  distribution  of  these 
33  schools  is  shown  on  the  map  on  page  6.  The  illustrations  on 
pages  8  and  9  show  their  appearance  and  indicate  their  relative 
sizes.  In  these  considerations  of  the  educational  facilities  of 
the  city,  Concordia  College  has  been  purposely  omitted  for  the 
reason  that  practically  all  of  its  students  come  from  other  locali- 
ties and  upon  completing  their  college  course  begin  work  in  other 
communities.     The  presence  of  the  college  does  not  in  any  real 

sense  increase  the  educational  resources  of  the  city. 
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Map  or  Speingfield  Shov^ing  Location  of  Schools 
Solid  line  represenu  boundary  of  school  district,  and  dotted  line  boundary  of  municipality 


The  City  and  the  School  District 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  administered  by  what  is  known 
officially  as  the  Springfield  School  District,  No.  i86,  County  of 
Sangamon  and  State  of  Illinois.  This  district  includes  the  city 
of  Springfield  and  in  addition  considerable  adjacent  territory 
which  is  part  of  the  district  for  school  purposes  but  is  not  a  part 
of  the  municipality.  The  area  of  the  city  of  Springfield  is  some- 
thing more  than  eight  square  miles,  whereas  the  area  of  the  school 
district  is  more  than  17  square  miles.  Nevertheless  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  district  i^  included  within 
the  borders  of  the  city.  The  map  on  page  6  shows  the  boun- 
daries of  the  school  district  as  well  as  those  of  the  city. 

The  Legal  Basis  of  the  School  System 

The  school  district  is  a  state,  not  a  municipal,  organization. 
Unlike  the  police  or  fire  departments,  which  are  city  institutions 
provided  for  in  the  city  charter,  the  board  of  education  owes  its 
existence  to  a  state  legislative  enactment.  In  1854  the  state 
legislature  granted  the  city  of  Springfield  a  common  school 
charter  which  vested  in  the  city  council  the  functions  now  exer- 
cised by  the  board  of  education.  An  amendment  to  this  charter 
in  1869  created  a  school  board  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
city  council.  In  1903  a  state  law  was  enacted  to  apply  to  cities 
having  a  population  of  over  35,000  by  the  Federal  Census.  This 
law  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  boards  of  education  at  seven 
and  provided  for  their  election  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  school 
district.  These  members  were  to  serve  for  two  years  and  two 
or  three  new  members  were  to  be  elected  each  year.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  census  of  1910  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  were 
applied  to  Springfield,  the  reorganization  being  effected  in  April, 
1911.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  the  schools  are 
now  administered. 

The  new  law  confers  upon  the  present  board  of  education  all 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  state  law  on  boards  of  education  in 
school  districts,  trustees  of  schools  in  townships,  and  boards  of 
directors.  It  elects  its  own  treasurer,  determines  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  educational  and  building  purposes,  and  certi- 
fies the  same  directly  to  the  county  clerk.  Almost  the  only  re- 
striction of  its  power  is  that  propositions  to  purchase  school 
sites  and  to  erect  school  buildings  as  well  as  to  issue  bonds  for 
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such  purposes  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
school  district. 

Organization  op  Public  Schools 

The  organization  of  the  public  schools  is  shown  in  graphic  form 

on  page  lO.    The  controlling  authority  is  vested  in  the  board  of 

education,  which  consists  of  seven  members.     This  board  elects 

the  superintendent  who  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
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school  system.     His  office  is  in  the  offices  of  the  board  and  for 
his  immediate  assistance  he  has  a  private  secretary. 

The  other  employees  of  the  board  attached  to  the  central  office 
are  eight  in  number.  They  are  the  secretary,  assistant  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  attorney,  architect, — who  is  also  superintendent 
of  buildings, — bookkeeper,  truant  officer,  and  stenographer. 
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There  are  four  general  supervisors  of  special  subjects:  drawing, 
music,  household  arts,  and  health. 

The  schools  are  20  in  number  and  include  the  high  school,  the 
teachers  training  school,  17  graded  elementary  schools,  and  one 
ungraded  one-room  school.  All  of  these  save  the  one-room 
school  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  There  are  five 
teachers  of  special  subjects:  domestic  science,  drawing,  music, 
and  two  of  manual  training. 

Each  school  is  administered  by  a  principal  except  the  Lawrence 
and  Stuart  schools,  which  are  both  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  principal,  and  the  one-room  school,  which  has  but  one 
teacher.  There  is  a  custodian  or  janitor  for  each  building  ex- 
cept the  one-room  school  and  additional  assistants  are  employed 
to  help  them.  The  diagram  on  page  10  shows  the  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  each  building  and  ranks  the  schools  in  the 
descending  order  of  the  number  of  pupils.  The  figures  given 
represent  actual  attendance  during  the  week  of  March  16,  1914. 

To  recapitulate:  the  public  schools  of  Springfield  included  in 
their  organization  in  March,  1914,  the  following  persons: 

Board  of  Education 7 

Superintendent i 

Employees  of  central  office 9 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects 4 

High  School  principal I 

High  School  librarian i 

High  5)chool  secretary i 

High  School  teachers 37 

Training  School  principal i 

Elementary  school  principals 16 

Teachers  of  special  subjects 5 

Training  School  teachers 6 

Elementary  school  teachers 176 

Pupil  teachers  in  Training  School 15 

High  school  pupils 883 

Elementary  school  pupils 6,199 

Custodians 19 

Summary 

1.  Springfield  is  a  prosperous,  growing  city  having  an  unusu- 
ally large  proportion  of  native-bom,  white  American  citizens,  a 
high  per  capita  wealth,  an  average  tax  rate,  and  a  high  expendi- 
ture for  municipal  government.  Its  business  interests  are  largely 
commercial,  although  there  is  considerable  manufacturing. 

2.  The  daily  school  attendance  is  about  10,500.  Of  every 
hundred  of  these  young  people,  67  are  in  public  schools,  26  in 
parochial  and  private  schools,  and  seven  in  business  colleges. 
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3.  There  are  21  public  school  buildings,  eight  parochial  schools, 
two  private  schools,  and  two  business  colleges,  making  a  total  of 
33  buildings. 

4.  The  school  district  is  a  state  organization  and  includes  more 
than  twice  as  much  territory  as  does  the  municipality,  but  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  live  within  the  city. 

5.  The  board  of  education  consists  of  seven  members  elected 
at  large  and  has  independent  taxing  powers  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  law. 

6.  The  public  schools  are  20  in  number  and  are  administered 
by  the  superintendent,  18  principals,  and  four  general  supervi- 
sors. Nine  employees  besides  the  superintendent  are  attached 
to  the  central  office.  There  are  224  teachers  and  the  average 
attendance  in  all  public  day  schools  is  7,082. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  members  of  the  survey  staff  attended  three  meetings  of 
the  board  of  education  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  meetings  held  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  most  important  result  was  to  bring  to  light 
the  fact  that  the  board  holds  a  large  number  of  meetings  and 
does  a  great  amount  of  work.  Regular  meetings  are  held  twice 
a  month  and  these  are  supplemented  by  adjourned,  called,  and 
special  meetings,  so  that  the  board  is  in  session  for  several  hours 
almost  every  week. 

In  addition  the  board  is  divided  into  six  committees  and  each 
member  belongs  to  at  least  three  of  them.  In  the  aggregate  the 
board  and  its  several  committees  transact  a  great  amount  of 
detailed  administrative  business.  Such  work  is  time-consuming 
and  the  members  of  the  Springfield  board  are  unsparingly  gen- 
erous in  the  time  and  attention  they  devote  to  the  consideration 
of  hundreds  of  petty  details  of  school  administration.  Indeed, 
the  duties  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  so  time-con- 
suming that  they  must  constitute  a  very  real  burden  for  any 
other  than  a  person  of  means  and  leisure. 

The  truth  is  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  business  now  trans- 
acted by  the  board  of  education  would  much  better  be  left  to  its 
employed  administrative  officers.  The  existing  situation  is  not 
so  serious  in  Springfield  as  in  many  other  cities,  but  it  is  serious 
enough  to  constitute  a  real  handicap  to  the  efficient  working  of 
the  system.  The  members  of  the  board  are  unquestionably 
deeply  interested  and  unhesitatingly  self-sacrificing  of  their  time 
and  business  interests  in  the  service  of  the  schools.  This  al- 
truistic interest  and  personal  self-sacrifice  are  splendid  and  valu- 
able assets  to  the  city,  but  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  members  of 
the  survey  staff  that  their  effectiveness  could  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  board  would  devote  itself  in  far  larger  measure  to  the 
broader  questions  of  policy  and  delegate  to  its  board  officers  the 
details  of  administration. 

13 
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It  is  evident  that  the  board  is  delegating  to  the  present  super- 
intendent a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  than  it  gave  his  pre- 
decessor. This  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction  and  the  board 
may  well  follow  it  much  farther.  The  superintendent  and  the 
principals  of  Springfield  are  highly  paid.  To  them  should  be  dele- 
gated much  responsibility  and  they  should  be  expected  to  use  it 
wisely.  If  they  cannot  or  will  not,  they  should  be  replaced.  It 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  purchase  through  large  salaries  a  high 
grade  of  experience  and  ability  and  then  not  permit  that  ability 
and  experience  to  be  used. 

The  principles  underlying  the  efficient  management  of  a  system 
of  education  are  in  salient  respects  similar  to  those  underlying 
the  effective  organization  of  a  corporation.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion is  most  effective  when  it  assumes  the  position  of  a  board  of 
directors  of  a  large  corporation  and  gives  to  its  employed  execu- 
tive officers  the  same  measure  of  authority  and  responsibility 
which  the  directors  of  corporations  delegate  to  their  managers 
and  superintendents.  In  a  well  run  corporation  the  directors 
largely  confine  their  activities  to  supplying  funds,  supervising 
expenditures,  and  determining  what  additions  or  reorganizations 
of  the  business  are  to  be  undertaken.  These  same  functions 
may  well  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  an  efficient  board  of 
education. 

The  suggested  change  in  policy  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  organization  of  the  board's  committees.  There  are  at 
present  committees  on  teachers,  textbooks,  course  of  study  and 
rules,  schoolhouses  and  furniture,  high  school,  finance  and  sup- 
plies, and  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  affairs  of  the  board  would  be  more  efficiently 
administered  by  having  only  three  sub-committees — one  on  edu- 
cational affairs,  one  on  buildings,  and  one  on  finance.  Such  a 
consolidation  and  simplification  of  the  committee  work  should 
bring  with  it  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  board  meetings 
and  committee  meetings  held.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a 
competent  board  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  schools  of  Spring- 
field by  holding  two  meetings  a  month  and  in  general  not  re- 
maining in  session  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

This,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  delega- 
tion of  detail.  Such  a  change  would  free  the  board  from  the 
dangers  of  petty  politics  and  minor  personal  influences  and  the 
work  and  worry  of  attending  to  unimportant  details.     The  mat- 
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ters  which  the  board  should  resolutely  delegate  to  its  employed 
officers  are  those  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  schoolhouses, 
the  selection  of  textbooks,  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study, 
and  the  selection,  assignment,  transfer,  and  dismissal  of  teachers 
and  janitors.  These  are  matters  requiring  expert  knowledge  and 
should  be  entrusted  to  professional  experts. 

The  work  of  the  board  will  be  rendered  far  more  effective  when 
it  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  larger  problems  of  the 
system.  These  relate  to  questions  of  finance,  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  sites,  the  approval  of  plans  for  new  buildings,  the 
final  decision  as  to  extensions  or  reorganization  of  the  educational 
system,  the  promotion  of  needed  municipal  or  state  legislation, 
and  the  representation  of  the  needs  and  policies  of  the  school  sys- 
tem before  the  people  of  the  city.  These  larger  needs  are  the 
most  important  ones  as  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  meet  ade- 
quately. The  best  efforts  of  the  most  competent  men  and  women 
of  the  city  are  needed  for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  They 
can  never  be  adequately  met  while  the  board  is  spending  most  of 
its  time  considering  minor  details  relating  to  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, the  equipment  of  specific  rooms,  the  cleaning  of  floors, 
the  making  of  repairs,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  little 
questions  involved  in  carrying  on  so  great  a  business  as  the  Spring- 
field school  system. 

The  Offices  of  the  Board 

The  offices  of  the  board  of  education  occupy  the  top  floor  of 
one  of  the  city's  most  centrally  located  office  buildings.  They 
ar^  ample  in  size,  light,  cheerful,  and  well  arranged.  All  things 
considered,  they  are  exceptionally  satisfactory. 

The  office  force  is  composed  of  able  people  who  do  their  work 
cheerfully  and  for  the  most  part  efficiently.  The  Springfield 
school  system  is  especially  fortunate  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  personnel  of  its  educational  administrative  offices. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  board  of  education  offices  are  main- 
tained at  large  expense.  In  general  this  expenditure  yields  ample 
returns,  for  an  efficient  administrative  office  is  essential  to  the 
smooth  and  effective  working  of  a  large  school  system.  There 
are,  however,  some  respects  in  which  the  expense  could  be  con- 
siderably reduced  without  materially  impairing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  survey  staff 
an  important  economy  of  this  character  could  be  effected  by  dis- 
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pensing  with  the  services  of  the  board's  attorney  and  its  book- 
keeper. Both  of  these  employees  appear  to  be  able  and  con- 
scientious men.  If  the  business  of  the  board  were  of  a  sort  to 
require  their  services,  they  would  satisfactorily  fill  their  posi- 
tions.    But  the  fact  is  that  the  business  of  such  a  school  system 
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Office  of  the  Superintendent 

as  that  of  this  city  is  not  of  a  nature  to  require  the  employment 
of  an  attorney  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  few 
cities,  even  of  the  largest  size,  find  it  necessary  to  employ  them  as 
regular  members  of  their  staffs. 

The  work  of  the  bookkeeper  is  well  done,  but  it  is  largely  need- 
less duplication  of  the  work  already  done  by  the  secretary  and 
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clerk  of  the  board.  The  present  bookkeeper  is  employed  dur- 
ing the  day  in  a  bank  and  does  his  work  for  the  board  in  the  even- 
ing. It  would  make  for  better  results  to  discontinue  the  office, 
installing  a  modem  system  of  bookkeeping  and  assigning  the 
work  to  the  secretary. 

The  filing  and  record  systems  are  carefully  and  thoroughly 
administered.  In  general  they  are  more  complex  than  is  neces- 
sary and  require  more  work  than  they  should.  This  is  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  entire  office.  It  is  not  yet  seri- 
ous, but  as  the  years  go  on  and  the  work  of  the  office  increases 
in  bulk  and  complexity,  there  is  danger  that  the  office  system 
may  become  involved  in  much  unnecessary  red  tape.  This  con- 
dition has  not  yet  developed  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
it  does  not. 

The  way  to  provide  for  this  is  to  challenge  periodically  each 
|>art  of  the  office  system  and  each  filing  or  record  device  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  saves  more  time,  labor,  and  money  than  it 
costs.  Wlien  it  does  not,  it  should  be  immediately  changed  or 
abandoned.  An  efficient  office  system  consists  of  a  definite  but 
adaptable  plan  of  work  operating  through  methods  and  devices. 
The  object  of  such  a  system  is  to  give  each  member  of  the  force 
that  portion  of  the  work  which  he  can  do  best,  and  to  show  ac- 
curately and  quickly  the  significant  facts  about  the  work  being 
done  so  as  to  substitute  knowledge  for  guess  work. 

When  office  systems  become  truly  efficient,  they  result  in  ex- 
ecutive attention  to  the  essential  and  elimination  of  the  unes- 
sential. But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  office  systems 
must  be  operated,  for  they  do  not  run  themselves.  They  are 
good  servants  but  bad  masters.  This  is  why  they  must  be  per- 
iodically challenged  and  in  the  Springfield  offices  this  should  be 
done  at  once,  so  that  those  in  charge  may  be  quite  certain  that 
every  piece  of  routine  saves  more  time  and  labor  than  it  costs  and 
has  a  better  cause  for  being  than  that  it  has  always  been  done 
that  way. 

Purchase  of  Supplies 

Few  cities  spend  so  much  money  per  pupil  as  does  this  city  on 
the  purchase  of  school  supplies.  Despite  these  generous  ex- 
penditures, the  schools  are  not  furnished  with  either  an  unusual 
amount  or  an  especially  high  quality  of  classroom  supplies. 
The  city  is  spending  sufficient  money  to  secure  the  very  best 
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results  but  it  is  not  securing  them.  The  reason  for  this  condi- 
tion is  that  the  purchase  of  supplies  is  handled  by  a  committee 
of  the  board  through  local  dealers.  No  large  purchases  are 
made  and  hence  the  lowest  wholesale  rates  are  not  secured.  A 
considerable  sum  of  money  could  be  saved,  the  board  members 
relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  detailed  work,  and  supplies  secured 
with  much  less  delay  by  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  supplies 
as  a  division  of  the  office  organization  of  the  board.  This  work 
could  be  efficiently  handled  by  the  present  assistant  secretary, 
who  should  be  in  charge  of  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  their 
issuance  on  requisitions  signed  by  the  principals  and  approved 
by  the  superintendent. 

The  Administration  of  Compulsory  Education 

According  to  the  state  law,  the  compulsory  attendance  period 
is  from  seven  to  i6  years.  However,  when  the  child  reaches  the 
age  of  14,  he  may  secure  an  age  and  school  certificate  which  per- 
mits him  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  This  makes  the  effec- 
tive compulsory  age  from  seven  to  14  years.  For  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  the  city  employs  one  attendance  officer.  Since 
the  school  census  does  not  list  the  children  who  are  of  compul- 
sory attendance  age,  there  is  no  means  of  securing  the  attendance 
of  all  children.  This  problem  will  be  further  considered  in  the 
section  devoted  to  the  school  census.  Since  no  one  knows  how 
many  children  ought  to  be  in  school,  or  who  they  are  or  where 
they  live,  the  method  used  for  locating  absentees  is  to  ask  the 
school  children  whether  they  know  of  any  other  children  who  are 
not  in  school.  The  principals  of  the  schools  then  report  such 
truancy  cases  as  are  brought  to  light  and  the  attendance  officer 
investigates  each  case,  leaving,  where  necessary,  a  printed  ad- 
monition from  the  board.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  which  may  or  may  not  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  parent. 

The  attendance  officer  files  monthly  reports  of  his  work  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent.  These  records  for  the  past  four 
years  are  not  entirely  complete,  but  so  far  as  they  are  on  file  they 
show  work  accomplished  as  indicated  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  2. — WORK  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  AS  SHOWN  BY  MONTHLY 

REPORTS  FOR   FOUR  YEARS 


Calls  for  pupils 

Cases  investigated .  . . 

Notices  served 

Warrants  or  summons 
Fines  suspended  .... 


1910-11  1911-12     I 

(7  months)  j  (9  months)  ;(io  months) 


203 

179 
172 


308 

351 

135 

4 

4 


H2-I3 

1913-14 

nonths) 

(6  months) 

306 

136 

215 

80 

108 

48 

13 

3 

12 

3 

Under  present  conditions  school  attendance  in  this  city  is  at 
best  no  more  than  mildly  compulsory.  Only  one  other  city  in 
Illinois  of  similar  size  had  in  1910  so  small  a  proportion  of  its 
children  from  six  to  14  years  of  age  in  school.  Since  there  is  no 
complete  official  record  of  the  children  of  school  age,  no  one 
knows  how  many  are  now  evading  the  law.  Moreover,  there 
appears  to  be  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  co-operate  with  the  attendance  officer.  Rec- 
ords show  that  summons  or  warrants  for  parents  atre  seldom  is- 
sued and  when  they  are  and  the  parents  are  brought  into  court, 
the  judge  almost  invariably  discharges  the  case  or  at  most  sen- 
tences  the  parents  to  pay  a  fine  and  then  suspends  the  sentence. 

These  conditions  go  far  toward  explaining  why  Springfield  has 
a  greater  proportion  of  illiteracy  in  its  native  white  population 
than  any  other  city  of  over  30,000  population  in  Illinois  and  why 
the  proportion  is  increasing  instead  of  decreasing.  In  all  prob- 
ability this  condition  will  continue  until  the  school  census  is 
made  more  effective,  the  work  of  the  attendance  officer  given  a 
more  important  place  in  the  public  school  system,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  secured. 

Age  and  School  Certification 

According  to  state  law  no  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
may  leave  school  to  go  to  work  without  securing  an  age  and  school 
certificate.  These  certificates  are  issued  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  on  the  request  of  the  parent  and  on  receipt  of  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  school  principal  showing  that  the  child  is  at 
least  14  years  of  age  and  can  read  and  write.  The  records  of 
the  superintendent's  office  show  that  from  August  i,  191 2,  to 
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August  I,  1913,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  was  170,  while 
from  August  i,  1913,  to  April  i,  1914,  the  number  issued  was  216. 
Of  these  approximately  one-fourth  were  issued  to  children  from 
parochial  schools,  while  three-fourths  were  issued  to  children 
coming  from  public  schools. 

About  one  certificate  in  six  is  issued  to  a  girl  while  five  in  six 
are  issued  to  boys.  The  school  records  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 600  children  leave  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Spring- 
field each  year  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  As  only  about  200 
receive  age  and  school  certificates,  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  evade  the  law.  This  is  largely  explained 
by  the  fact  that  if  the  child  leaves  school  but  works  at  home  in- 
stead of  securing  employment  in  a  store  or  shop,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  the  attendance  law  or  to  require  the  child  to  se- 
cure an  age  and  school  certificate.  Probably  most  of  the  girls 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  boys  who  drop  out  of  school  at 
14  or  15  do  not  secure  regular  employment  and  so  do  not  take  out 
age  and  school  certificates. 

The  entire  situation  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  in  Springfield  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. This  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  attendance  officer,  but  rather  to  a  general  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  community.  Until  this  is  remedied,  it 
is  probable  that  many  children  will  remain  out  of  school  and 
Springfield  will  continue  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  Illinois  cities 
in  the  matter  of  illiteracy  in  the  native  white  population. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  existing  conditions,  at  least  two  com- 
petent attendance  officers  should  be  employed,  the  taking  of  the 
school  census  should  be  completely  reformed,  the  issuance  of  age 
and  school  certificates  should  be  more  carefully  administered, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  should  be 
secured. 

Summary 

1.  The  board  transacts  a  great  amount  of  detailed  adminis- 
trative work  that  could  better  be  delegated  to  its  employed  ex- 
ecutives. 

2.  The  board's  offices  are  exceptionally  satisfactory  and  its 
office  employees  are  efficient. 

3.  Economies  could  be  effected  by  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  the  attorney  and  the  bookkeeper  and  the  filing  and  record 
systems  rendered  more  efficient  by  simplifying  them. 
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4-  It  is  recommended  that  a  bureau  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  be  organized. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  administration  of  compulsory 
attendance  and  the  issuance  of  age  and  school  certificates  be 
reorganized  by  employing  two  competent  attendance  officers, 
and  reforming  the  school  census  so  as  to  make  it  tell  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

The  first  impression  arising  from  visiting  all  of  the  schools  of 
Springfield  is  that  the  city  has  been  most  generous  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  its  children.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  city 
is  growing  rapidly,  there  is  a  seat  for  every  child;  there  are  no 
part-time  classes.  The  school  sites  are  ample  in  size  and  for  the 
most  part  well  located.  The  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick, 
are  well  kept  up,  and  in  good  repair.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
few  of  them  are  overcrowded.  The  ceilings  are  high  and  the 
halls  are  exceptionally  spacious.  The  policy  of  generosity  pre- 
vails throughout. 

The  second  impression  of  the  visitor  is  that  the  buildings  are 
extraordinarily  uniform  in  plan  and  construction.  WTien  one 
has  carefully  studied  tijvo  or  three  of  the  older  and  newer  types, 
he  has  almost  as  definite  an  idea  of  the  character  of  all  of  them  as 
he  has  after  having  examined  every  building.  One  reason  for 
this  unusual  uniformity  is  that  the  board  of  education  has  em- 
ployed the  same  architect  for  the  past  32  years. 

The  third  impression  is  one  which  upon  careful  study  becomes 
a  conviction.  It  is  that  the  city  is  getting  far  less  than  it  should 
in  return  for  its  generous  expenditures.  This  is  not  because  any 
of  its  funds  have  been  misappropriated,  but  rather  because  even 
its  newest  buildings  are  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  times 
in  design. 

Waste  of  Space  in  Planning 

The  cost  of  a  school  building  increases  almost  in  proportion  to 
its  cubic  contents.  This  means  that  if  every  foot  of  space  is  not 
utilized  in  the  wist»st  way.  exjiense  piles  up  with  no  accompany- 
ing increiise  in  accommcxlations.  In  the  newer  buildings  in 
Springfield  space  is  unwisely  lavished  on  rooms  that  are  too  large 
and  too  high,  corridors  that  are  t(X)  wide  and  cloak  rooms  that 
are  too  large. 
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In  these  buildings  the  rooms  measure  25  by  36  feet  and  are 
planned  to  accommodate  50  children.  Now  there  are  only  three 
classrooms  in  the  entire  city  that  have  as  many  as  50  children 
in  average  attendance  and  the  prevailing  size  of  class  is  36.  The 
school  authorities  do  not  plan  to  have  50  children  in  any  class 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  never  will.  Hence  rooms  built 
for  50  are  not  needed. 

There  are  three  prevailing  heights  of  classrooms  from  floor  to 
ceiling;  these  heights  are  13}^,  i^yi  and  I5>^  feet,  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  at  or  near  the  latter  figure. 

In  all  three  dimensions,  length,  width,  and  height,  these  rooms 
are  larger  than  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  practice  of  modem 
school  architecture.  The  light  will  not  carry  well  across  rooms 
so  wide.  An  undue  amount  of  fuel  is  required  to  keep  them  warm 
and  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work  to  keep  them  clean.  Their 
size  renders  it  difficult  for  the  children  to  hear  and  for  the  teacher 
to  keep  the  children's  interest.  The  children  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  have  difficulty  in  seeing  what  is  written  on  the  front  black- 
boards. Finally  the  size  of  the  rooms  offers  constant  tempta- 
tion to  increase  the  size  of  the  classes  to  a  point  where  efficient 
work  is  impossible. 

These  lessons  have  long  ago  been  learned  by  other  cities,  as  is 
shown  by  the  standards  they  have  adopted.  In  Boston  the 
size  of  room  has  been  fixed  at  23  by  29  feet  in  New  York  at  22 
by  30,  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia  at  24  by  32,  while 
St.  Louis  builds  them  24  feet  wide  by  32>^  feet  long.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  among  the  best  architects  to  hold  the  length 
down  to  30  feet. 

Just  as  the  rooms  are  too  wide  and  too  long,  so  they  are  too 
high.  From  12  to  13  feet  is  ample  and  if  the  board  will  build 
future  rooms  of  this  height  it  will  save  much  money. 

The  corridors  of  the  newer  buildings  are  even  more  prodigal 
of  space  than  are  the  classrooms.  They  are  25  feet  wide  for 
most  of  their  length  in  buildings  having  only  six  rooms  on  a  floor. 
This  means  that  the  corridor  space  on  a  floor  having  six  rooms  is 
in  itself  almost  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  more  class- 
rooms of  the  size  that  is  standard  in  New  York  or  Boston.  Every 
school  should  have  ample  and  even  generous  corridors,  but  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  having  them  so  extremely  large  as 
they  are  in  Springfield  unless  they  are  to  be  used  as  assembly 
rooms. 
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As  a  result  of  the  wasteful  use  of  space  in  the  Springfield 
schools  the  buildings  are  exceedingly  expensive.  A  comparison 
of  the  plans  in  use  with  those  of  the  better  buildings  of  the  same 
size  in  other  cities  shows  that  the  Springfield  buildings  are  50 
per  cent  larger  in  size  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  children  than  are  the  corresponding  schoolhouses  in  other 
places. 

In  this  comparison  the  new  Lincoln  and  Palmer  buildings  in 
Springfield  have  been  compared  with  buildings  having  the  same 
number  of  classrooms,  auditoriums,  offices,  etc.,  in  other  locali- 
ties. In  some  instances  it  is  found  that  the  Springfield  buildings 
are  more  than  50  per  cent  lai^r  for  the  same  accommodations. 
This  condition  means  the  expenditure  of  very  lai^e  sums  of  money 
without  adequate  returns  on  the  investment.  It  applies  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  practically  the  entire  school  plant  of  the 
city. 

Lighting 

The  window  area  in  a  well  constructed  classroom  should   be 

equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  floor  area.    Where  special  conditions 

STANDARD  SPRINGFIELD 

AVERAGE  SMALLEST 


Diagram  2.— Window  Abba  Should  Equal  25  Per  Cent  of  Floor  Area  as 
Indicated  in  First  Square.  In  Springfield  Schools  Window  Area 
Averages  17  Per  Cent  and  Runs  as  Low  as  Nine  Per  Cent  in  Some 
Rooms 

make  lighting  difficult,  the  window  area  should  be  increased  to 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  area.  These  standards  have  received 
general  recognition  among  the  best  school  architects  both  here 
and  abroad.  In  the  schools  of  Springfield  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate lighting  is  rendered  diflficult  by  the  prevalent  coal  smoke  in 
the  air  which  rapidly  deposits  a  bluish  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
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window  glass  and  seriously  reduces  its  transparency.  This  con- 
dition is  universal  throughout  the  city. 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  a  safe  rule  to  follow  that  in 
no  schoolroom  should  the  window  area  be  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  floor  area  and  that  the  standard  requirement  should  call  for 
the  window  area  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  floor  area.  In  general 
the  schools  of  the  city  will  not  meet  either  one  of  these  require- 
ments. Omitting  the  old  Lincoln  and  Palmer  schools  which  are 
about  to  be  abandoned,  a  study  of  the  classroom  lighting  of  the 
city  shows  that  in  none  of  the  rooms  is  the  window  area  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  area  and  that  in  less  than  one  in  three  of 
them  is  it  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  floor  area.  In  other  words, 
two-thirds  of  the  schoolrooms  will  not  meet  even  a  low  standard 
requirement  with  respect  to  their  lighting.  In  some  of  them  con- 
ditions are  so  serious  that  the  window  area  is  only  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  floor  area.  Diagram  2  shows  in  graphic  form  the 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  actual  lighting  of  the  classrooms 
as  compared  with  the  desirable  standard. 

But  the  area  of  the  windows  is  by  no  means  the  only  important 
problem  of  schoolroom  lighting.  It  is  just  as  necessary  that  they 
should  be  properly  located  as  that  they  should  be  adequate  in 
size.  For  any  first-class  building,  this  means  that  every  class- 
room should  get  light  from  but  one  side  and  this  should  be  from 
the  left  of  the  children.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems that  confronts  schoolmen  and  health  officers.  Those  who 
build  schoolhouses  are  prone  to  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the 
aesthetic  demands  of  appearance  regardless  of  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  children.  Fortunately,  the  best  school  architects 
are  now  realizing  that  schoolhouses  are  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
in  the  best  way  for  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  children  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  for  architectural 
display.  Such  architects  have  in  scores  of  cities  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  introducing  sufficient  light  into  each  room  from  the  proper 
source  and  in  the  right  way  and  still  preserving  the  harmony, 
balance,  and  beauty  of  the  building. 

Unfortunately,  Springfield  is  not  one  of  the  cities  in  w^hich  such 
a  solution  has  been  reached.  Of  every  ten  classrooms  in  the 
city,  seven  have  windows  at  the  left  and  rear,  one  has  them  at 
the  right  and  rear,  while  only  two  have  them  at  the  left  only. 
Indeed,  there  are  four  classrooms  in  the  city  in  which  the  windows 
are  at  the  left  and  front.     The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  in 
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the  great  majority  of  the  rooms  the  teacher  standing  at  the  front 
of  the  room  looks  directly  into  brightly  lighted  windows.  To 
keep  this  up  for  five  hours  a  day  five  days  in  the  week  is  seriously 
trying  and  frequently  injurious.  Anyone  can  demonstrate  this 
to  his  own  satisfaction  by  trying  it  for  even  a  few  minutes. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  on  their  eyes,  the  teachers  draw 
the  shades  over  the  windows  in  the  rear.  This  in  turn  results  in 
cutting  off  so  great  an  amount  of  light  that  the  rooms  are  seri- 
ously underlighted.  Moreover,  as  the  shades  in  use  are  difHcult 
to  adjust,  they  are  frequently  left  drawn  on  cloudy  days  which, 
results  in  still  darker  rooms  for  the  children  to  work  in. 


Illumination  Tests 
In  order  to  discover  the  true  status  of  the  illumination  in  the 
schoolrooms,  a  series  of  careful  measurements  was  made  of  the 
actual  amount  of  lights  at  desks  in  rooms  where  classes  were 
being  held.  In  conducting  these  tests  a  Sharp-Millar  portable 
photometer  was  used.  This  is  the  most  accurate  instrument 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  measures  the  light  in  terms  of 
foot-candles.  The  minimum  amount  of  light  permissible  at  the 
worst  lighted  desks  in  a  schoolroom  is  three  foot-candles,  which 
means  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  which  would  theoretic- 
ally be  received  from  three  candles  at  a  distance  of  one  foot. 
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Twenty-five  tests  were  taken  under  normal  schoolroom  condi- 
tions. In  23  of  them  the  classes  were  actually  in  session  and  in 
all  cases  the  curtains  were  left  as  found  when  the  room  was 
visited.  These  tests  showed  that  in  only  five  cases  out  of  the 
25  was  the  illumination  at  the  worst  lighted  desks  more  than  the 
lowest  allowable  amount.  Moreover,  more  than  half  of  the 
tests  were  made  on  bright,  sunshiny  days  and  none  of  them  were 
made  on  dark  or  rainy  days.  The  results  are  shown  in  detail  in 
Table  3. 

TABLE  3. — RESULTS  OF   PHOTOMETER  TESTS  IN  CLASSROOMS 


School 


Foot- 
candles 


Edwards i.i 

Training 1.2 

Edwards 1.3 

Edwards 1.4 

McClemand 1.6 

High 1.6 

McClernand 2.0 

McClemand 2.0 

High 2.1 

High 2.3 

High 2.4 

High 2.6 

Harvard  Park 2.7 

Training 2.8 

High 2.8 

High 2.8 

High 2.8 

High 2.9 

Hay 3.0 

Hay 3.0 

Matheny 3.0 

Hay 3.2 

High 3.3 

Stuart 3.5 

High 3.7 

Stuart 3.8 


Room 

Time  of 

Weather 

day 

conditions 

7 

11:50 

Cloudy 

II 

3:05 

Cloudy 

9 

11:30 

Cloudy 

6 

11:40 

Cloudv 

8 

2:05 

Cloudy 

44 

10:20 

Clear 

7 

2:15 

Cloudy 

8 

2:05 

Cloudy 

Domestic 

10:15 

Clear 

science 

Millinery 

10:00 

Clear 

Millinery 

10:05 

Clear 

Physics 

10:35 

Clear 

5 

9:30 

Clear 

II 

3:05 

Cloudy 

Stenography 
S.  W.  2nd 

11:00 

Clear 

"0:35 

Clear 

Floor 

41 

10:30 

Clear 

44 

10:20 

Clear 

3 

11:00 

Cloudy 

5 

11:05 

Cloudy 

7 

1:30 

Clear 

8 

11:10 

Cloudy 

Cooking 

10:10 

Clear 

8 

10:30 

Clear 

Chemistry 

10:50 

Clear 

8 

10:30 

Clear 

This  series  of  tests  demonstrates  by  actual  measurement  the 
prevalence  of  conditions  throughout  the  schools  that  are  at  once 
apparent  to  any  experienced  observer.  The  fact  is  that  on  any 
cloudy  day  a  large  proportion  of  all  of  the  schoolrooms  in  Spring- 
field are  seriously  underlighted  and  this  condition  is  largely  due 
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to  the  design  of  the  school  buildings.  It  may  in  some  part  be 
remedied  by  installing  a  more  satisfactory  type  of  shade  than 
that  at  present  in  use  and  rigidly  insisting  that  principals  and 
teachers  give  careful  attention  to  their  adjustment. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  use  of  the  shades  was  demonstrated 
by  a  few  experiments.  When  measurements  were  taken  in  Room 
5  at  the  Harvard  Park  School  at  9:30  on  a  sunny  morning,  it 
was  found  that  the  illumination  at  the  worst  lighted  desk  was 
equal  to  2.7  foot-candles.  With  the  shades  dropped  from  the 
top  and  without  admitting  any  direct  sunlight,  the  illumination 
at  the  same  desk  was  increased  to  10  foot-candles.  In  the 
Matheny  School  in  Room  7  at  i  :30  on  a  bright  afternoon  the  il- 
lumination was  3  foot-candles  with  the  shades  as  found  and  6 
when  they  were  lowered.  In  the  McClemand  School  a  similar 
test  in  Room  7  at  2:15  on  a  cloudy  afternoon  showed  that  the 
illumination  amounted  to  2  foot-candles  with  the  shades  as 
found  and  10  foot-candles  at  the  same  desks  when  they  were 
lowered  from  the  top.  Another  test  in  Room  8  in  the  same  build- 
ing on  the  same  afternoon  showed  a  change  from  2  foot-candles 
with  conditions  as  found  to  6  foot-candles  after  the  shades  had 
been  lowered  from  the  top.  Experiments  conducted  in  an  un- 
occupied room  .(Room  11)  in  Teachers  Training  School  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  cloudy  day  showed  2.8  foot-candles 
at  the  worst  lighted  desk  with  the  blinds  completely  raised  but 
the  windows  somewhat  dirty.  By  fully  opening  the  top  sashes 
the  illumination  was  increased  to  4.8  foot-candles,  thus  showing 
the  amount  of  light  shut  out  by  the  dirty  glass  and  indicating 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  windows  as  clean  as  possible. 

The  tests  conducted  at  the  high  schpol  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  many  of  the  rooms  are  so  badly  lighted  that  they  are 
unfit  for  school  purposes.  Under  any  conditions  they  should  not 
be  used  except  with  artificial  light.  This  is  so  obvious  to  any 
visitor  to  the  building  that  it  hardly  needs  demonstration.  The 
classrooms  in  this  building  are  lighted  from  the  left  and  here  the 
illumination  is  in  the  main  adequate,  but  the  building  is  so  over- 
crowded that  rooms  in  the  basement  and  on  the  third  story  are 
being  pressed  into  use  which  were  never  designed  for  classroom 
purposes  and  which  can  never  be  properly  turned  to  such  use. 
This  building  was  planned  by  an  outside  architect. 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  school  plant  the  windows  are 
wrongly  located  and  the  lighting  is  inadequate.     Many  of  the 
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teachers  complain  of  the  eyestrain  resulting  from  being  forced 
to  face  the  windows  at  the  rear  of  the  rooms.  In  their  attempts 
to  secure  relief  they  draw  the  shades  and  so  darken  the  rooms 
that  the  children  cannot  work  without  eyestrain.  Many  of  the 
teachers  have  moved  their  desks  to  the  side  of  the  room  so  as 
to  avoid  facing  the  light. 

These  facts  do  not  mean  that  the  buildings  should  be  aban- 
doned, for  the  conditions  can  be  greatly  improved  by  the  proper 
use  of  shades  and  the  careful  cleaning  of  the  windows.  They 
do  mean  that  if  the  city  is  to  get  its  money's  worth  in  its  new 
buildings  and  the  eyesight  of  the  children  is  to  be  properly  safe- 
guarded, a  more  modem  form  of  building  design  must  be  followed 
in  the  future. 

Temperature  of  Rooms 

Most  of  the  schoolrooms  of  Springfield  are  overheated.  The 
temperature  records  taken  in  classrooms  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  staff  were  170  in  number  and  showed  a  range  from  58  to 
86  degrees.  The  maximum  temperature  allowed  in  classrooms 
should  be  about  68  degrees.     More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 

TABLE  4. — ^TEMPERATURE  RECORDS  TAKEN  IN  CLASSROOMS 

Degrees  Number  of  rooms 


5« 1 

60 2 

61 I 

62 4 

^ 1 

64 3 

65 4 

66 II 

67 II 

68 13 

69 16 

70 20 

71 18 

72 24 

73 «3 

74 13 

75 4 

76 7 

80 3 

86 I 


Total 170 
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temperatures  taken  were  above  this  while  nearly  half  of  them  were 
above  70  degrees.  The  records  taken  were  as  shown  in  Table  4, 
High  temperatures  in  schoolrooms  are  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  children  and  seriously  reduce  their  working  effi- 
ciency. They  result  in  irritability  and  inattention  and  render 
the  work  of  the  teacher  more  difficult  and  less  effective.  Part 
of  the  fault  in  this  case  may  be  attributed  to  the  cheap  and  un- 
reliable thermometers  furnished  to  the  schools.  These  should 
be  replaced  by  reliable  ones  having 
conspicuous  markers  at  68  degrees 
so  that  the  teacher  may  see  at  a 
glance  whether  the  temperature  is 
above  or  ttelow  that  point.  Such 
thermometers  may  be  purchased 
from  dealers  in  school  supplies. 

Humidity 
Just  as  the  air  in  the  classrooms 
in  Springfield  is  as  a  rule  too  hot, 
so  it  is  in  general  too  dry.  Care- 
ful measurements  of  the  humidity 
in  £he  rooms  were  made  by  means 
of  a  Sling  Psychrometer  which  is  the 
most  reliable  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  moisture  content  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  average  moisture  in  outdoor 
atmosphere  on  comfortably  warm 
days  is  about  70  per  cent.  One 
hundred  per  cent  is  the  point  at 
which  precipitation  begins  as  is  the 
case  in  a  heavy  fc^  or  light  mist. 
The  humidity  during  warm  days  in 
the  dryest  deserts  of  Sahara  or  Arizona  is  about  20  per  cent. 
The  proper  humidity  in  schoolrooms  is  about  50  per  cent  with  a 
range  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

In  the  series  of  47  tests  in  the  Springfield  classrooms,  the  range 
was  from  19  to  46  per  cent,  showing  that  in  general  the  air  is  too 
dry.  Of  these  humidity  measurements,  the  four  above  40  per 
cent  were  taken  in  the  Edwards  School  which  has  artificial  humidi- 
fying apparatus.     The  results  of  the  tests  are  shown  in  Table  5. 


Sling  Psychrometer  Used 
FOR  Making  Tests  op  Hu- 
MiDtry  OF  Atuosphere  in 
Classrooms 
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TABLE  5. — PERCENTAGES  OF  HUMIDITY  AS  SHOWN  BY  PSYCHROM- 

ETER  TESTS 


Per  cent  of  humidity  Number  of  rooms 


19 1 

22 2 

23 3 

24 '  3 

25 6 

i6 3 

27 2 

28 I 

29 2 

30 I 

31 I 

32 4 

33 4 

34 I 

35 3 

36 3 

3« 1 

40 r 2 

42 I 

43 I 

45 I 

46 I 


Total 47 


Ventilation 

With  the  exception  of  the  High,  Edwards  and  Pryor  buildings, 
the  schools  are  ventilated  by  the  gravity  system.  The  rooms  are 
heated  by  steam  radiators  and  ventilated  by  ducts  and  flues 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  induced  to  rise  by  warming  it 
by  means  of  steam  coils.  In  general  this  system  is  unreliable. 
Where  it  is  well  installed  and  in  good  order  it  works  well  during 
cold  weather  when  there  is  a  large  difference  between  indoor  and 
outdoor  temperature.  When  the  weather  is  mild,  proper  suc- 
tion cannot  be  created  and  the  system  loses  its  working  efficiency. 
It  is  badly  affected  by  high  winds. 

In  Springfield  the  system  is  working  well  in  some  buildings, 
moderately  in  others,  and  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  rest.  In  general 
the  janitors  have  not  been  taught  to  regulate  it  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  efficiency.  In  a  number  of  the  buildings  the  outdoor 
inlets  are  kept  shut;  in  others  the  air  is  sucked  out  of  the  base- 
ments and  toilet  rooms  instead  of  coming  from  outside,  and  in  a 
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considerable  proportion  of  the  buildings  some  part  of  the  equip- 
ment has  been  left  uncompleted  or  is  out  of  order  so  that  the 
ventilating  system  works  only  partially. 

In  the  High  and  Edwards  Schools  systems  of  mechanical  venti- 
lation with  fans  have  been  introduced.  The  one  in  the  Edwards 
School  is  an  efficient  system  and  works  satisfactorily.  That  in 
the  high  school  is  somewhat  defective.  If  these  systems  are 
properly  installed,  they  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  gravity 
systems.  They  make  possible  the  use  of  artificial  humidifica- 
tion  which  in  turn  renders  comfortable  a  distinctly  lower  school- 
room temperature  than  when  the  rooms  are  overheated  with  dry 
air.  Moreover  with  mechanical  ventilation  air  washers  may  be 
introduced  to  cleanse  ^he  air  from  dust  and  soot  before  passing 
it  into  the  schoolroom.  A  modern  type  of  mechanical  ventila- 
tion should  be  a  feature  of  each  large  new  building. 

Drinking  Water 

Throughout  the  schools  bubbling  fountains  have  been  intro- 
duced. These  are  a  distinct  advance  over  the  dangerous  and 
unhygienic  common  drinking  cup  and  the  board  deserves  credit 
for  having  installed  them.  Unfortunately  in  a  number  of  the 
buildings  the  drinking  fountains  have  been  installed  in  the  toilet 
rooms.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
placing  the  drinking  fountains  in  the  toilet  rooms  and  every 
argument  of  hygiene,  convenience  and  school  management  is 
opposed  to  it.  Their  installation  in  the  corridors  involves  little 
additional  expense  and  should  be  insisted  upon  in  future  build- 
ings. 

Janitor  Work 

As  a  rule  the  housekeeping  of  the  Springfield  schools  is  well 
done.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  neat  and  clean.  They  are  free 
from  defacing  marks,  no  paper  is  allowed  to  be  thrown  about  in 
the  yards,  and  the  basements  of  buildings  are  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order.  These  conditions  prevail  throughout  the  elementary 
schools  wliich  are  in  all  of  these  respects  distinctly  superior  to 
the  high  school. 

Cleaning  of  Windows 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  section  on  lighting  to  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  windows  of  classrooms  as  clean  as  pos- 
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sible.  This  is  especially  important  in  Springfield,  where  the  pre- 
vailing soft  coal  smoke  deposits  a  bluish  film  on  the  window  glass. 
This  film  forms  so  rapidly  that  in  three  or  four  weeks  it  may  re- 
duce by  one-half  the  transparency  of  the  windows.  At  present 
practice  varies  greatly  in  the  different  buildings  with  respect  to 
the  cleaning  of  the  windows.  In  some  buildings  the  windows  are 
washed  twice  a  year  while  in  others  they  are  washed  twice  a 
month  or  20  times  a  year.  This  matter  is  so  important  that 
standard  rules  for  cleaning  windows  should  be  adopted  and  the 
janitors  required  to  observe  them. 

Care  of  Fix)Ors 

In  general  the  floors  of  the  schools  are  well  cared  for.  The 
common  practice  is  to  oil  them  once  or  twice  a  year  and  to  use 
a  dust-absorbing  compound  for  daily  sweeping.  In  most  cases 
both  the  oiling  and  the  sweeping  are  well  and  faithfully  done. 
Some  of  the  principals  have  objected  to  the  oiling  and  in  their 
schools  the  floors  are  washed  once  or  twice  a  month  but  are  not 
oiled.  Oiling  the  floors  gives  satisfactory  results  if  it  is  well 
done.  Probably  all  of  the  principals  would  find  it  quite  satis- 
factory if  care  were  taken  to  apply  a  very  thin  coating  of  oil 
twice  a  year  and  to  make  the  application  only  when  the  rooms 
will  not  be  used  for  several  days,  as  for  example  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  and  the  Christmas  recess.  Floors  so  treated  do 
not  need  to  be  scrubbed  as  frequently  as  most  of  them  are  in 
Springfield. 

Furniture 

Throughout  the  city  non-adjustable  seats  and  desks  are  in  use. 
These  would  be  satisfactory  if  care  were  always  taken  to  place  in 
each  room  one  row  of  smaller  seats  and  desks  and  another  row 
of  larger  ones  so  as  to  accommodate  the  exceptionally  small  and 
large  children.  Springfield  would  do  well  to  purchase  the  new 
movable  combination  seats  and  desks  for  some  of  the  rooms  in  its 
new  buildings  and  in  the  older  buildings  that  do  not  have  audi- 
toriums. The  use  of  these  desks  makes  it  possible  to  rearrange 
the  seating  of  any  room  in  a  few  minutes  or  to  move  out  the 
seats  temporarily  so  that  the  room  may  be  used  for  any  special 
purpose. 


Blackboards 

The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  installed  slate  black- 
boards of  a  good  quality  almost  throughout  its  school  plant.  All 
of  the  newer  buildings  are  so  equipped.  Slate  blackboards  are 
far  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  plaster  or  composition 
boards  and  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  lirst-class 
building. 

Unfortunately  the  location  of  blackboards  in  the  classrooms 
does  not  show  the  same  intelligent  consideration  as  the  choice 
of  their  quality.  Blackboards  for  little  children  in  primary 
rooms  should  be  placed  low  so  that  the  children  can  write  on 
them  readily.  The  standard  distance  from  the  floor  in  primary 
grades  should  be  26  inches.  In  grammar  grades  and  high 
schools  the  standard  height  should  be  30  inches.     In  the  Spring- 


Tbb  Two  Bovs  Sit  in  Seats  of  the  Saue  Size.  The  Coat  Hooks  and 
Blackboards  are  Too  High  for  These  Shall  Children.  The  Schools 
are  for  the  Children;  Trey  Should  be  Adapted  to  Their  Use 

field  buildings  practically  all  of  the  boards  are  installed  as  though 
they  were  to  be  used  for  high  school  children  even  when  the  rooms 
have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  primary  grades.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  many  others,  the  city  has  been  paying  for  the  best 
but  securing  unsatisfactory  results.  The  average  distance  from 
the  floor  to  the  blackboards  in  every  grade  in  the  city  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth,  inclusive,  is  30  inches  while  the  average  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  is  31  inches.  There  is  one  pri- 
mary grade  in  which  the  blackboards  are  38  inches  from  the  floor, 
a  second  and  two  third  grades  in  which  the  distance  is  36  inches. 


and  two  fourth  grades  in  which  it  is  37  inches.     In  a  third  of  all 
the  schoolrooms  in  the  city  the  distance  is  over  30  inches. 

Toilets 

Throughout  the  schools  the  toilet  facilities  are  seriously  de- 
ficient. Standard  practice,  founded  on  the  experience  of  many 
cities,  demands  that  in  elementary  schools  there  shall  be  one 
seat  for  each  15  girls  and  one  seat  and  one  urinal  for  each  35  boys. 
Only  four  schools  in  the  dty  meet  these  requirements.  In  the 
rest  the  facilities  are  inadequate  and  in  the  Stuart  and  High 
School  buildings  seriously  so. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  buildings  the  toilet  stalls  have  no  doors. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  bad  practice  and  should  be  remedied.  No 
citizen  of  Springfield  would  tolerate  such  an  arrangement  in  his 
home  and  there  is  no  reason  why  his  children  should  be  sub- 


jected to  it  in  school.  Each  toilet  stall  should  be  provided  with 
a  short  door  set  well  above  the  floor  and  arranged  with  spring 
hinges  so  that  it  will  swing  in  when  the  stall  is  not  in  use.  This 
will  afford  privacy  and  facilitate  sanitation  and  inspection. 

In  many  of  the  buildings  the  toilets  have  been  placed  in  a 
double  row  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is  a  much  better 
plan  to  place  them  in  a  single  row  against  the  wall.  This  allows 
for  a  far  lighter  room  and  one  more  easily  cleaned  and  supervised. 
In  some  of  the  buildings  no  toilets  have  been  provided  for  the 
teachers. 

The  urinals  in  use  are  made  of  enamelled  iron  and  are  poorly 
designed.  They  suffer  rapid  corrosion  and  many  are  in  bad  con- 
dition. Slate  or  glass  urinals  of  the  self-ventilating  type  should 
be  used  for  renewals  and  in  all  new  buildings.  The  floors  of  the 
toilet  rooms  are  of  cement  which  is  objectionable  because  the 
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uric  acid  coming  in  contact  with  it  begins  a  chemical  action  which 
can  never  be  corrected.  The  best  material  for  such  floors  is 
rock  asphalt  which  is  entirely  non-absorbent  and  more  easily 
cleaned  than  any  other  flooring. 

All  of  the  toilets  in  use  are  of  the  same  size  whether  provided 
for  primary  children  or  for  the  high  school.  This  should  be  cor* 
rected  by  supplying  two  sizes  of  seats  in  all  new  buildings.  In 
the  Ridgely  School  the  outdoor  privies  are  in  a  serious  condition 
of  dilapidation  which  should  not  be  tolerated,  Throughout  the 
elementary  schools  the  toilet  rooms  are  entirely  free  from  the 
obscene  writing  which  commonly  defaces  these  places.  In  this 
respect  they  are  in  better  condition  than  any  equal  number  that 


The  Privies  of  the  Rieh.elv  School  are  ix  Sekiihslv  Bad  C  ONDtnoN 

have  come  under  the  ol>son'atiun  of  the  memlwrs  of  the  sur\ey 
staff.  This  speaks  well  for  the  moral  atmophcre  of  the  schools. 
Unfortunately  conditions  in  this  rfs|xrct  in  the  High  School  in 
the  toilets  of  both  the  boys  and  the  j;irls  arc  M-riuusly  bad. 


Fire  pRuxiicTioN 
Springfield  is  fortunate  in  never  having  h.id  a  lire  tra^tfly  in 
her  schools.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  lut-n  damaKtxl  by  fire 
but  no  lives  have  been  lost.  Just  six  years  ano,  in  March,  igufi. 
fire  started  in  the  Lakeview  School  in  Collinwoocl,  Ohio,  prob- 
ably from  a  steam  pijK'  resting  on  a  wcMxlcn  j^li^t.     The  KMchers 
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sounded  the  fire-drill  signal  and  the  children  on  the  first  floor 
escaped.  On  the  upper  floors  the  teachers  stood  at  the  classroom 
doors  but  the  coat  rooms  opened  directly  into  the  corridors  just 
as  they  do  in  Springfield  and  the  children  escaped  through  them 
In  a  rush  for  the  stairs.  Coat  rooms  ought  not  to  open  into  cor- 
ridors. At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  doors  were  double  and 
swung  outwards.  One  side  was  bolted.  In  every  elementary 
school  building  in  Springfield  one  side  of  the  outer  double  door  is 
kept  bolted.    The  children  trying  to  get  out  became  wedged 


The  C<»,lis'wood  School,  Where  173  Childrbn  Lost  Theib  Lives 


against  the  vestibule  partition.  Before  they  could  be  extricated 
173  children  and  two  teachers  burned  to  death  within  sight  and 
in  some  cases  within  touch  of  their  friends  and  parents. 

The  building  was  of  brick  with  wooden  floors  and  partitions  as 
are  the  Springfield  buildings.  The  furnace  room  was  not  fire- 
proof and  the  stairs  were  open  and  of  wood  just  as  they  are  in 
this  city.  The  building  was  well  provided  with  good  fire  escapes 
as  none  of  the  Springfield  buildings  are  and  it  was  better  planned 
than  most  of  the  schools  here.  Conditions  in  Springfield  make 
possible  the  duplication  of  the  Collinwood  tragedy  at  any  time. 

Of  all  the  factors  entering  into  this  situation  the  most  seriously 
important  is  the  bolted  outside  doors.    The  members  of  the  sur- 


vey  staff  witnessed  fire-drills  in  most  of  the  schools.  They  are 
conducted  in  substantially  the  same  way  in  all  of  the  elementary 
schools.  When  the  signal  is  sounded  some  of  the  older  boys 
make  a  rush  for  the  doors  and  unbolt  them.  This  introduces  at 
the  outset  an  element  of  running  and  confusion  into  a  drill  which 
is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  panic.  In  some  cases 
the  boys  are  able  to  undo  the  bolts  and  sometimes  they  are  not. 
In  one  instance  they  could  not  get  the  door  open  until  the  janitor 
came  to  help  them;  in  another  a  teacher's  aid  was  required.  In 
one  school  the  chain  for  drawing  the  bolt  is  broken  and  a  stick 
is  kept  inside  the  door  to  serve  instead. 
In  one  school  the  principal,  upon  being 
asked  to  sound  the  fire  signal  ran  up- 
stairs to  find  the  janitor  to  get  him  to 
come  down  and  unbolt  the  door  so 
that  the  fire-drill  might  be  held.  In 
one  minute  and  thirty  seconds  the 
janitor  got  the  door  unbolted  and  in 
two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds  the 
children  had  marched  out.  The  times 
were  taken  by  an  accurate  stop-watch. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  remedy- 
ing this  situation  is  to  replace  the  bolts 
on  all  outside  doors  by  panic  bolts  by 
which  doors  can  be  instantly  opened 
from  the  inside  by  a  slight  pressure 
on  any  part  of  the  bar.  Fastening  any 
outer  door  in  any  other  way  should  be 
peremptorily  forbidden. 

The  fire  drills  should  be  reorganized 
and  all  running  forbidden.  In  build- 
ings of  the  Hay  and  Feitshans  type  the 
turns  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  shouM 
be  straightened  out  and  the  doors 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  stairs 
instead  of  at  one  side.  In  many  of  the  buildings  the  ceilings 
over  the  furnaces  are  of  wooden  lath  and  in  some  cases  of  un- 
protected wooden  beams  and  flooring.  These  should  be  replaced 
or  protected  with  metal  lathing  and  cement  plaster. 
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New  Auditoriums  for  Old  Buildings 
There  is  at  present  an  active  campaign  throughout  the  city 
(or  the  addition  of  an  auditorium  to  each  school  building  not 
already  possessing  one.  This  movement  is  stimulated  by  the 
recently  aroused  interest  in  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  pub- 
lic gatherings,  meetings  of  parents'  associations,  entertainments, 
and  the  like.  The  interest  is  so  great  that  the  different  school 
districts  are  actively  vying  with  each  other  in  the  race  to  be  the 
first  to  secure  auditoriums  as  annexes  for  their  buildings. 

There  is  much  that  is  commendable  in  this  movement.     An 
auditorium  is   an  essential   part  of  every  well-equipped   and 
modern  school  building.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  present 
policy  is  seriously  expensive  and 
somewhat  short-sighted.    Most  of 
the  buildings  should  be  replaced 
within    the    next   25   years   and 
some  of  them  in  even  less  time. 
The  present  plan  is  to  build  ex- 
pensive auditoriums  in  the  yards 
and  connect  them  with  the  school 
buildings   by   means  of   covered 
passi^eways. 

If  the  city  is  to  get  the  value  of 
its  money,  each  of  these  new  addi- 
tions should  be  carefully  planned 
and  substantially  built  so  that 
it  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
modem  building  which  will  within 
a  few  years  displace  the  present 
one.  At  present  no  such  careful 
thought  is  being  devoted  to  the 
planning  of  the  auditoriums  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  replacement  of  the  school  build- 
ings, it  will  be  found  that  the  auditoriums  are  unsatisfactory 
as  separate  units  and  cannot  readily  be  made  parts  of  the  new 
buildings  because  they  have  not  been  planned  with  that  end  in 
view.  The  present  policy  is  an  extravagant  one  and  should  not 
be  followed  unless  the  city  feels  that  it  has  no  other  more  pressing 
uses  for  its  funds. 

At  the  same  time  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  ap- 
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propriated  for  the  building  of  new  auditoriums,  the  Bunn  School 
has  an  unfinished  auditorium  which  was  built  as  a  part  of  the 
original  building  but  has  never  been  completed  and  hence  repre- 
sents a  large  expenditure  of  an  almost  entirely  unproductive  sort. 
Many  of  the  present  schools  have  very  wide  corridors  which 
could  be  used  fairly  satisfactorily  for  public  meetings  by  the  in- 
stallation of  folding  chairs  which  could  be  stored  in  the  base- 
ment when  not  in  use.  Similarly,  if  two  or  three  of  the  upper 
grade  rooms  were  equipped  with  movable  furniture,  meetings 
of  parents'  clubs  could  readily  be  held  in  them.  These  make- 
shifts would  not  be  so  gratifying  to  local  pride  as  the  building  of 


Unfinished  Auditorium  in  the  Bunn  School  Erected  la  Years  Ago 


auditotiums,  but  they  could  be  worked  out  so  as  to  give  almost 
equally  satisfactory  results  in  terms  of  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant  and  such  an  arrangement  would  set  free  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  use  in  much  needed  new  buildings. 

Quality  of  Construction 
In  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  there  is  the  widest 
variation  among  the  buildings  of  the  city.  Some  of  them,  as 
for  example  the  Edwards  and  the  Lawrence  Schools,  represent  a 
thoroughly  high  grade  of  construction.  In  others  the  material 
is  inferior  and  the  workmanship  poor.  As  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  all  of  the  buildings  are  substantially  the  same,  these 
striking  contrasts  seem  to  be  attributable  to  the  methods  of  the 
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builders  who  have  constructed  the  different  schools.  The  poor 
material  and  workmanship  found  in  some  of  the  buildings  are  in- 
excusable and  illustrate  once  more  the  fact  that  the  city  is  not 
getting  its  money's  worth  in  its  school  buildings. 

A  striking  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  new  Lincoln 
School,  When  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  began  work,  the 
carpenters  were  just  putting  down  the  flooring  in  that  building. 
The  specifications  called  for  sheathing  or  underflooringof  dressed, 


Patcbbd,  Crackbd,  > 


seasoned  yellow  pine  J4  inch  thick.  In  actual  fact  the  sheath- 
ing of  the  Lincoln  building  consists  of  old  second-hand  lumber  full 
of  nail  holes,  broken  pieces,  and  with  some  decayed  spots.  Most 
of  it  is  spruce,  but  there  are  short  pieces  used  for  patching  that 
are  white  pine,  hemlock,  yellow  pine,  and  maple.  This  second- 
hand lumber  is  of  varying  thickness  and  has  been  leveled  up  by 
inserting  thin  boards,  pieces  of  shingle,  chips,  and  sticks  between 
the  jobts  and  the  thinner  pieces.     It  is  impossible  to  lay  a  truly 


smooth  floor  over  such  a  foundation  as  one  may  see  by  visiting 
the  Lincoln  or  the  Palmer  Schools.  The  floors  in  both  of  these 
new  and  expensive  buildings  are  uneven  and  springy.  Anyone 
looking  down  the  halls  can  see  the  unevenness  and  by  walking 
about  can  feel  the  floor  boards  spring  beneath  his  feet.  On  page 
41  will  be  found  photographs  of  the  sheathing  in  the  Lincoln 
building  showing  the  broken  spots  and  patches  of  the  second- 
hand lumber  used. 

Moreover  throughout  both  of  these  buildings  similar  evidences 
of  poor  material  and  deficient  workmanship  are  to  be  found. 
Neither  building  will  remain  in  good  condition  many  years  and 
both  of  them  are  sure  to  entail  heavy  bills  for  repfurs  before  they 
have  been  long  in  use.  Similar  evidences  of  poor  construction 
were  found  in  some  of  the  other  buildings.  On  this  page  are  shown 
photographs  illustrating  the  way  in  which  floors  and  ceilings  are 


1  Floor  Sagging 

pulling  away  from  walls  in  the  Matheny  and  the  Bunn  build- 
ings, both  of  which  are  comparatively  new. 

Specifications 
The  causes  of  these  conditions  lie  in  the  way  in  which  the  speci- 
fications of  the  new  buildings  are  drawn  and  the  inspectorial 
work  done.  The  specifications  of  the  Lincoln  building  have 
been  submitted  to  one  of  the  foremost  schoolhouse  architects  in 
America  for  his  opinion.     His  verdict  is  as  follows: 

"The  specifications  are  of  a  generation  long  past,  loose  in  the 
extreme  and  lacking  in  nearly  alt  the  points  of  a  proper  specifica- 
tion as  written  today.     There  is  nothing  in  these  specifications 

that  would  indicate  second-hand  lumber  and  an  inspector  who 
would  allow  such  to  be  used  should  be  subject  to  inquiry  as  the 
legal  intent  of  a  specification  for  a  new  building  is  that  new  ma- 
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terial  is  to  be  used  unless  there  is  a  distinct  understanding  to  the 
contrary." 


Recommendations  Regarding  the  School  Plant 

1.  Build  no  more  buildings  according  to  the  plans  now  in  use. 
Profit  by  the  experience  of  other  cities  and  secure  plans  embody- 
ing the  most  modem  practice. 

2.  Build  future  classrooms  smaller.  Make  ceilings  lower. 
Plan  coat  rooms  somewhat  narrower. 

3.  Reduce  width  of  corridors  from  25  feet  to  about  half  that 
width. 

4.  Insist  on  lighting  of  classrooms  from  the  left  only. 

5.  Have  the  window  area  in  classrooms  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  floor  area. 

6.  Secure  a  better  type  of  window  shades  and  insist  on  con- 
stant care  in  their  adjustment. 

7.  Establish  standards  for  the  cleaning  of  windows  and  in- 
sist on  their  observance. 

8.  Reduce  classroom  temperatures  to  a  maximum  of  68  de- 
grees and  e%;uip  all  rooms  with  reliable  thermometers. 

9.  Equip  new  buildings  with  the  best  type  of  mechanical  venti- 
lation and  repair  defects  in  existing  systems. 

10.  Place  some  seats  and  desks  of  varying  sizes  in  each  room. 
Equip  some  rooms  in  each  building  with  the  new  movable  com- 
bined seats  and  desks. 

11.  Install  drinking  fountains  elsewhere  than  in  the  toilet 
rooms. 

12.  Arrange  blackboards  in  classrooms,  hooks  in  coat  rooms, 
and  seats  in  toilet  rooms  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  children 
who  are  to  use  them. 

13.  Build  new  schools  fire-proof  or  fire-resisting.  Straighten 
winding  stairways  in  old  buildings  or,  better  still,  replace  one 
stainiv'ay  in  each  old  building  by  fire-proof  stairs. 

14.  Immediately  replace  all  bolts  on  outer  doors  by  panic- 
bolts  and  forbid  the  fastening  of  any  outer  doors  by  any  other 
means. 

15.  Reorganize  fire-drills,  forbidding  all  running  and  confusion. 

16.  Plan  all  auditoriums  built  as  annexes  of  old  buildings  so 
that  they  will  l)e  integral  parts  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  future.     Where  this  is  impossible,  do  not  build  them. 
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17*  Secure  new  sets  of  specifications  and  reorganize  the  sys- 
tem of  inspection  so  that  specifications  will  be  followed  in  new 
buildings. 

l8.  Organize  a  school  for  janitors  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  in  which  they  may  learn  the  best  and 
most  efficient  methods  of  carrying  on  their  very  important  part 
of  the  school  work. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  CHILDREN 

According  to  the  school  census  of  19 12,  there  were  in  the  school 
district  15,387  children  of  school  age.  This  means  those  at  least 
six  but  less  than  21  years  old.  Since  we  have  no  more  recent 
figures,  we  may  use  these  as  being  approximately  true  for  the 
spring  of  1914.  We  may  compute  from  the  data  in  the  United 
States  Census  how  many  of  these  children  were  of  each  separate 
age.  There  are  now  three  facts  which  we  need  to  know  about 
the  children  of  each  age  in  order  to  discover  how  well  the  schools 
of  the  city  are  fulfilling  their  duty  of  educating  all  the  children. 
These  three  facts  are:  First,  the  number  of  children  of  each  age 
who  are  in  public  schools;  second,  the  number  in  private  or 
parochial  schools;  and  third,  the  number  not  in  any  school. 

Since  the  school  census  in  this  city  does  not  gather  these  data, 
the  survey  has  attempted  to  secure  them.  The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  graphic  form  in  Diagram  3.  Each  upright  column  rep- 
resents the  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  the  age  indicated. 
The  lower  portion  in  outline  shows  the  number  attending  public 
school  in  March,  1914,  the  shaded  portion  shows  the  number 
attending  parochial  and  private  schools,  and  the  portion  in  black 
shows  those  not  attending  any  school. 

The  first  noticeable  feature  of  the  diagram  is  that  there  are 
more  children  at  each  upper  age  than  at  the  lower  ones.  This  is 
because  the  city  is  growing  rapidly  through  accessions  of  young 
people  from  other  localities.  The  next  condition  prominently 
brought  out  is  that  during  the  compulsory  attendance  period,  at 
the  ages  from  seven  to  13  inclusive,  practically  all  the  children 
appear  to  be  in  school.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  good  showing  and 
distinctly  creditable  to  the  city.  It  does  not,  however,  agree  with 
the  returns  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1910  which  showed 
a  low  proportion  of  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age  in 
school. 

The  diagram  also  shows  that  as  soon  as  children  complete  the 
compulsory  attendance  period  they  begin  to  drop  out  rapidly. 
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By  the  time  they  are  sixteen,  more  than  half  have  left  and  two 
years  later  very  few  remain.  During  the  compulsory  attendance 
ages  the  enrollment  in  public  schools  is  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  private  schools,  but  during  the 
upper  ages  the  private  schools  actually  enroll  more  children  than 
the  public  ones.     This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  large  num- 


JZ    13         i4    ir    It    r7     W    19     £0 
DiAGRAU  3- — Thh  Columns  Repsesent  All  the  Children  of  the  School 
District  at  Each  Age  frou  Six  to  20.     Portion  in  Outline  Repre- 
sents Childken  in  Public  Schools,  Shaded  Portion  Those  in  Paro- 
chial AND  Pbivatb  Schools,  and  Portion  in  Black  Those  in  no  School 

bers  of  Springfield  children  who  attend  the  local  business  col- 
leges. 

School  Census 
The  conditions  just  discussed  and  the  diagram  illustrating 
them  represent  the  facts  which  are  fundamental  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  system  of  compulsory  education.  The  criticism 
that  may  fairly  be  brought  against  the  data  presented  is  that  we 
are  not  certain  of  their  accuracy.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
Springfield  should  know,  not  guess  or  compute,  the  number  of 
children  at  each  age  who  are  in  public  schools,  in  private  schools, 
or  not  in  any  schools.  According  to  law  the  school  census  must 
be  taken  every  two  years  but  at  present  it  is  of  almost  no  value 
because  it  does  not  gather  the  simple  but  most  valuable  data 
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mentioned  above.    This  can  be  remedied  at  little  expense  in  the 
future. 

Grades 

The  children  in  the  public  schools  are  classified  in  12  grades  of 
which  the  first  eight  constitute  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
last  four  the  high  school.  If  we  omit  children  from  out  of  town 
in  the  high  school,  the  attendance  in  each  grade  in  March  was  as 
shown  in  Table  6  and  illustrated  in  Diagram  4,  in  which  each  up- 
right column  represents  the  children  in  one  grade. 

Both  the  table  and  the  diagram  show  large  numbers  of  children 
in  the  lower  grades  and  small  numbers  in  the  upper  ones.  The 
two  lowest  grades  are  more  than  six  times  as  large  as  the  two 
highest  ones. 


TABLE  6. — PUPILS  IN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  BY  GRADES 


Grade 


I 

2 


Pupils 


7. 
8. 

I. 

II. 

Ill 

IV 


855 
933 

993 
871 
850 

688 

593 
427 
307 
239 
143 
142 


Total 


7,030 


There  are  many  factors  responsible  for  such  conditions.  Chil- 
dren enter  school  at  varying  ages  and  make  different  rates  of  prog- 
ress. Some  complete  a  grade  each  year  and  some  even  skip 
grades.  Others  take  two  or  even  three  years  to  complete  the 
work  of  one  grade.  When  many  children  repeat  grades  the 
membership  of  the  lowest  grades  becomes  greatly  increased. 
If*such  children  spend  several  years  in  repeating  lower  grades 
they  reach  the  conclusion  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period 
and  drop  out  before  entering  the  higher  grades.  This  results  in 
greatly  decreased  classes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  course.  These 
conditions  maintain  in  Springfield  as  they  do  to  a  greater  or  less 
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extent  in  all  school  systems.    They  produce  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  school  administration. 

Children  Who  Are  Misfits 

A  majority  of  the  children  begin  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  so 
the  first  grades  are  largely  made  up  of  six-year-old  children.  If 
a  child  enters  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  or  if  he  enters  earlier 
but  remains  two  or  three  years  in  the  first  grade,  he  is  nearly 
certain  to  become  a  misfit  in  his  class.  He  needs  a  different  kind 
of  teaching  and  a  different  sort  of  treatment  from  the  other  chil- 

993 


ess 

922 

871 

8i0 

688 

593 

427 


Her 

239 

143 

UU. 

1      Z34-5678XZSL 

Diagram  4. — The  Columns  Represent  the  Membership  in  the  Eight 
Grades  and  Four  High  School  Classes.  Note  the  Rapid  Falling 
Off  in  the  Upper  Grades 

dren  and  his  presence  renders  the  teacher's  work  harder  and  its 
results  poorer.  Such  a  child  is  termed  an  over-age  child  and  he  is 
classified  as  over-age  if  he  is  eight  or  more  years  old  in  the  first 
grade,  nine  or  over  in  the  second,  and  so  on  for  the  other  grades. 
There  are  1,469  such  over-age  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Springfield  which  is  24  per  cent  of  the  average  attend- 
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ance.  As  compared  with  other  cities,  this  is  a  distinctly  good 
showing.  Three  years  ago  the  Division  of  Education  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  gathered  similar  data  from  29  other 
cities,  using  the  same  methods  and  blanks  as  were  used  in  Spring- 
field.* Only  one  of  the  29  cities  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  over- 
age children.  In  this  matter  the  schools  of  Springfield  stand  well. 
Of  the  1,469  over-age  children  there  are  235  more  boys  than 
girls.  Only  21  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  in  this  group  as  against 
27  per  cent  of  the  boys.  As  both  boys  and  girls  enter  at  the 
same  ages,  this  indicates  that  the  boys  make  slower  progress. 

Children  who  Make  Slow  Progress 

The  theory  on  which  the  school  grades  are  organized  is  that 
the  children  shall  complete  one  grade  each  year  and  so  finish 
the  eight  elementary  grades  in  eight  years.  If  a  pupil  has  taken 
three  years  to  complete  two  grades  or  seven  years  to  finish  five 
grades,  we  may  classify  him  as  making  slow  progress. 

On  this  basis  there  are  1,502  pupils  in  the  Springfield  schools 
who  have  made  slow  progress.  As  in  the  case  of  the  over-age 
pupils,  this  is  24  per  cent  of  all.  The  number  of  slow  boys  is 
266  greater  than  the  number  of  slow  girls.  As  in  the  former  com- 
parison, we  find  that  the  percentage  of  boys  making  slow  prog- 
ress is  greater  than  that  among  the  girls.  For  the  boys  it  is  28 
while  among  the  girls  it  is  only  21. 

As  contrasted  with  the  29  other  cities  for  which  similar  data 
are  available,  Springfield  again  makes  a  fine  showing,  only  two 
of  the  others  making  better  records  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
of  pupils  making  slow  progress.  From  this  comparison  and  the 
foregoing  one,  showing  conditions  with  respect  to  over-age  chil- 
dren, it  appears  that  Springfield  is  doing  very  creditably  in  the 
matter  of  carrying  her  children  through  the  grades  on  schedule 
time  but  that  her  boys  are  not  faring  as  well  as  her  girls. 

The  comparative  records  of  Springfield  and  the  29  other  cities 
in  the  matters  of  over-age  and  slow  pupils  are  shown  in  Table  7. 

Children  Both  Over-age  and  Slow 

The  children  who  are  over-age  and  the  children  who  are  slow 
are  not  by  any  means  always  the  same  children,  but  when  a  child 

^  The  Identification  of  the  Misfit  Child.     Publication  No.  108.     Division 
of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 
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TABLE  7. — PER  CENT  OF  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   PUPILS  OVER-AGE 

AND  SLOW  IN  30  CITIES.      DATA  FOR  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  FOR 

MARCH,    I9I4,  AND  FOR  OTHER  CITIES  FOR  JUNE,    I9II 


City 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 


Quincy,  Mass 

Springfield,  III 

Racine,  Wis 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Danbury,  Ct. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Canton,  O 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

Topeka,  Kans 

Danville,  111 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Reading,  Pa 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Hazelton,  Pa 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Kenosha,  Wis 

Montclair,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La.  (white) 
Passaic,  N.  J 


Per  cent 
over-age 


19 

I. 

24 

2. 

28 

3. 

28 

4. 

29 

5. 

29 

6. 

31 

7. 

31 

8. 

32 

9. 

34 

10. 

34 

II. 

34 

12. 

35 

13. 

36 

14. 

36 

15. 

38 

16. 

38 

17. 

40 

18. 

40 

19. 

41 

20. 

42 

21. 

42 

22. 

43 

23. 

44 

24. 

44 

25. 

46 

26. 

48 

27. 

48 

28. 

49 

29. 

51 

30. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Springfield,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Racine,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  ... 

Danbury,  Ct 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Topeka,  Kans 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ... 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

J^ew  Orleans,  La.  (white) 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Danville,  111 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Canton,  O 

Hazelton,  Pa 

Quincy,  Mass 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Montclair,  N.  J 

Kenosha,  Wis 

Reading,  Pa 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 


Per  cent 
slow 


21 
22 
24 

25 
28 

29 
30 

31 
31 
31 
34 
35 
36 

37 
37 
38 
38 
38 
39 

39 
40 

41 

43 
44 
44 
44 
45 
47 
47 
49 


is  both  over-age  and  slow  he  becomes  a  serious  school  problem. 
The  number  of  such  children  in  the  Springfield  schools  is  exactly 
1,000  and  it  is  most  significant  that  617  of  these  are  boys  and 
only  383  are  girls.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  such  children 
in  each  school  are  shown  in  Table  8. 


Children  Who  Should  Be  in  Special  Classes 

In  every  large  school  system  special  classes  should  be  organized 
for  certain  types  of  exceptional  children.  Since  Springfield  has 
not  yet  undertaken  this  work  it  should  begin  by  making  special 
provision  for  those  children  who  are  so  seriously  retarded  that  it 
is  evident  that  they  cannot  profit  by  the  ordinary  instruction  in 
the  regular  classes.     These  children  may  be  located  by  discover- 
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TABLE  8. — PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THEM  WHO  ARE  BOTH  OVER-AGE 

AND  MAKING  SLOW  PROGRESS 


School 


Pupils  in     Number  over-   Percent  over- 
attendance    age  and  slow    '  age  and  slow 


Edwards 

Hay 

Converse 

Teachers  Training 

Dubois 

Lawrence 

Harvard  Park .... 

Stuart 

Ridgely 

lies 


McClernand 
Douglas.  .  .  . 

Palmer 

Feitshans.  .  . 

Enos 

Matheny.  . 

Lincoln 

Bunn 


2h 

13 

5 

313 

15 

5 

346 

24 

7 

227 

22    , 

10 

438 

55    ' 

13 

413 

54 

13 

156 

22 

14 

417 

63 

15 

394 

65 

17 

415   1 

73    1 

18 

282 

50 

18 

372 

70 

19 

353 

67 

19 

372 

74 

20 

424 

87 

21 

238 

50 

21 

375 

91 

24 

391 

105 

27 

_  _   _  - 

' 

TABLE  9.- 


:HILDREN  at  least  three  years  slow  in  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


School 


Number 


Lincoln 

Bunn 

Enos 

Feitshans.  .    . 

lies 

Palmer 

Matheny.  .  . 

Douglas 

Harvard  Park 

Ridgely 

Dubois 

Stuart 

Converse.  .  .  . 
Lawrence.  .  . . 
McClernand . 

Training 

Hay 

Edwards.  ... 


16 
12 

9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
6 

4 
4 
3 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
I 


Total 


loi 


ing  from  the  records  which  ones  have  made  such  slow  progress 
that  they  have  lost  at  least  three  years  and  so  are  three  or  more 
grades  behind  the  normal. 

These  extreme  cases  number  some  loi  in  Springfield  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  63  of  these  are  boys  and  only  38  are  girls.  They 
are  scattered  through  the  schools  as  shown  in  Table  9. 

lOOlOO 

i 


',    s 


s 


13     14-      15      I4>      IT      18      19 

Diagram  5. — Columns  Represent  Number  of  Bovs  and  Girls  Among 
Each  Hundkeo  Beginners  Who  Rsmain  at  Each  Age  from  13  to  19. 
Shaded  Columns  Represent  Boys  and  Black  Columns  Girls 

When  and  Wheke  Boys  and  Girls  Leave  School 
Careful  computations  have  been  made  as  to  the  age  at  which 
the  children  drop  out  of  school.  In  general  terms  the  results 
show  that  practically  all  of  them  remain  until  they  are  13  years 
old.  By  the  time  they  are  14,  one-fourth  of  them  leave.  Half  of 
them  leave  before  they  are  15,  two-thirds  before  they  are  l6,  three- 
fourths  before  they  are  17,  and  nine-tenths  before  they  are  18. 

These  figures,  however,  while  approximately  accurate,  are  of  but 
limited  significance  because  they  fail  to  disclose  the  great  differ- 
ences between  theconditions  among  the  boys  and  those  for  the  girls. 
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Diagram  5  shows  the  number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  girls 
in  each  100  remaining  in  school  at  each  age  from  13  to  19  years. 
In  each  case  the  shaded  column  represents  the  boys  and  the  one 
in  black  the  girls. 

The  significant  fact  revealed  by  Di^;ram  5  is  that  the  boys 
drop  out  in  far  larger  numbers  at  the  earlier  ages  of  14,  15,  and 
16,  leaving  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  to  remain  for  several 
years  more  of  schooling, 
now  noHo^ 


I 


J 

3      -4- 


1     TL    m.    H 

DiAGKAu  6.— Columns  Represent  Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  Among 
Each  Hundred  Beginners  Who  Remain  at  Each  Grade  from  thb 
First  Elementary  to  the  Fourth  High  School.  Shaded  Columns 
Represent  Boys  and  Black  Columns  Girls 

A  similar  situation  is  revealed  when  we  study  the  dropping- 
out  of  boys  and  girls  by  grades.  In  general  we  may  say  that 
children  begin  to  drop  out  of  the  Springfield  schools  in  the  lifth 
grade  where  one-tenth  of  them  leave  and  nine-tenths  remain. 
By  the  time  the  sixth  grade  is  reached,  a  quarter  of  them  have 
left.  Less  than  half  finish  the  eighth  grade,  one-third  enter  the 
high  school,  and  one-fifth  complete  the  high  school.  About  one 
child  in  35  goes  to  college.     These  conditions  are  illustrated  in 
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Diagram  6  in  which  the  shaded  columns  represent  the  number 
of  boys  in  each  loo  remaining  in  each  grade  while  the  columns 
in  black  show  the  corresponding  conditions  for  the  girls.  Again 
it  is  noteworthy  that  at  each  stage  of  progress  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  girls  remains  in  school  than  of  the  boys.  These  facts  as 
to  the  dropping  out  of  boys  and  girls  are  presented  in  Tables  lo 
and  II. 

TABLE  10. — NUMBER  OF  BOYS  IN  EACH  HUNDRED  DROPPING  OUT 

AT  EACH  AGE  AND  GRADE 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


Grade 


Boys 
13   14   15   16   17   18   19  20 


I 

4 

9 
10 

6 

2 


Total 32 


I 

I 

2 

7 
9 
4 

7 

2 


I 

2 

3 
I 

2 

3 


2   7 
33   12   4   7 


I 

2 
6 


3 
3 


Total 


I 

2 

7 

18 
22 
II 
II 
8 
2 
18 


100 


TABLE   II. — NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  IN  EACH  HUNDRED  DROPPING  OUT 

AT   EACH   AGE  AND   GRADE 


Grade 


Girls 


13      14      15      16      17      18      19      20 


Total 


I 

2. 

3 

4 
5 

8 
1 

II 

III 

IV 


2 
2 

4 
9 

8 

2 


6 

3 
6 


I 
4 

3 

2 


4 
3 
9 


2 
6 


Total 


18 


17      ID      16       8 


4 
4 


9 

9 

II 

19 
II 

17 

3 
21 

100 
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Significance  of  Progress  Records  of  Boys  and  Girls 

These  comparisons  between  the  progress  made  by  the  boys  and 
that  of  the  girls  discloses  a  seriously  important  condition.  Both 
boys  and  girls  enter  the  primary  grades  in  about  equal  numbers. 
The  girls  make  better  progress  than  the  boys.  They  go  forward 
more  rapidly;  they  stay  in  school  longer  and  a  greater  projK)rtion 
of  them  graduate.  There  are  more  repeaters  among  the  boys; 
a  greater  projK)rtion  are  over-age  for  their  grades;  more  of  them 
make  slow  progress;  they  drop  out  at  lower  grades  and  earlier 
ages;  and  fewer  of  them  remain  to  graduate.  These  conditions 
are  not  due  to  any  conscious  discrimination  or  neglect  in  the 
school  system.  They  have  grown  up  without  the  school  author- 
ities being  aware  of  them.  They  exist  in  greater  or  less  degree 
in  a  large  proportion  of  our  cities  but  not  in  all  of  them.  Quite 
unconsciously  the  schools  of  this  city,  like  those  of  many  other 
cities,  have  developed  a  course  of  study,  a  system  of  examina- 
tions and  promotions,  and  methods  of  teaching, — ^in  short  an 
entire  school  system — better  fitted  for  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  girls  than  for  those  of  the  boys. 

These  conditions  can  be  remedied  and  their  alteration  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  which  confronts  the  schools.  The 
boys  do  not  leave  school  earlier  than  the  girls  merely  because  they 
find  greater  opportunities  for  employment,  and  if  they  did,  this 
would  not  explain  why  they  make  so  much  slower  progress  than 
their  sisters.  The  experience  of  other  cities  shows  that  when 
boys  leave  school  in  large  numbers  at  early  ages  and  in  the  lower 
grades  it  is  not  because  the  op(K>rtun]ties  for  securing  employ- 
ment are  especially  attractive,  but  because  the  schools  are  not 
offering  them  work  which  holds  their  interest  and  impresses  them 
or  their  parents  as  worth  while. 

When  the  age  of  adolescence  approaches,  boys  and  girls  alike 
rebel  against  the  matemalistic  atmosphere  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  are  filled  with  the  longing  to  get  out  among  men  and 
women  where  they  can  take  their  places  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
To  the  boy  this  longing  is  a  more  keen  and  compelling  force  than 
it  is  to  the  girl.  The  result  is  that  if  the  work  of  the  schools  is 
not  in  itself  interesting,  if  it  lacks  in  vitality,  if  it  does  not  appeal 
to  the  young  people  as  being  real,  both  boys  and  girls  drop  out, 
but  the  boy  goes  first. 

This  is  substantially  the  situation  that  exists  in  Springfield 
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and  its  solution  is  to  be  found  in  making  the  work  of  the  upper 
grades  and  the  high  school  more  vital,  more  real,  and  more  nearly 
related  to  the  work  and  the  problems  of  real  life.  How  this 
problem  may  be  met  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  proposed  intermediate  schools. 

Promotion  Rates 

In  general  the  promotion  rates  are  well  up,  ranging  from  85  to 
90  per  cent.  This  means  that  at  the  end  of  each  term  from  85  to 
90  among  every  hundred  children  are  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade.  The  promotion  rate  for  the  entire  city  at  the  end 
of  June,  1913,  was  90  per  cent,  while  at  the  end  of  January,  1914, 
it  was  87  per  cent.  For  the  individual  schools  the  rate  varied 
from  79  to  97  per  cent.  For  the  different  grades  there  are  slight 
variations,  the  rate  for  the  first  grade  being  somewhat  the  lowest 
and  that  for  the  eighth  grade  being  the  highest. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  promotion  rates,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  schools  having  the  higher  promotion  rates  make 
fully  as  good  showings  in  the  tests  of  the  quality  of  their  class- 
room work  in  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  as  do  those  having 
lower  promotion  rates.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
survey  staff  promotion  rates  in  Springfield  are  not  too  high  and 
it  is  believed  that  more  generally  satisfactory  progress  is  being 
made  with  these  relatively  high  promotion  rates  than  would  be 
the  case  if  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  children  were  promoted  at 
the  end  of  each  term. 

Size  of  Classes 

Springfield  is  fortunate  in  having  few  overcrowded  classes. 
Excluding  the  old  Palmer  School  and  Teachers  Training  School, 
there  are  147  classrooms  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools.  Of 
these,  one  had  an  average  attendance  of  only  17  in  March  when 
the  survey  data  were  gathered,  while  at  the  other  extreme  was 
one  with  an  attendance  of  53.  The  average  classroom  had  36 
pupils  in  attendance.  Distribution  of  the  attendance  in  the 
different  classes  is  shown  in  Table  12. 

While  the  attendance  in  the  average  classroom  was  36,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  23  rooms  had  less  than  30  pupils  while  33  had  more 
than  40.  The  classes  in  these  latter  rooms  are  too  large  and  in 
most  cases  they  could  be  reduced  by  transferring  pupils  to  less 
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crowded  schools.    This  would  be  beneficial  and  should  be  under- 
taken wherever  possible. 

TABLE    12. — ^ATTENDANCE    IN    I47   CLASSROOMS 
Number  in  attendance  '  Classrooms 


'7 ,  I 

20 1  I 

22 I 

24 I 

25 1  3 

26 5 

27 3 

28 5 

29 3 

30 ,  4 

31 '  6 

32 9 

33 8 

34 9 

35 12 

36 10 

37 '  9 

38 :  9 

39 ,  6 

40 !  9 

41 8 

42 5 

43 2 

45 2 

46 3 

47 3 

48 3 

49 • 4 

50 2 

53 I 


Total 147 

Summary 

1.  The  school  census  should  be  reformed  so  as  to  tell  how  many 
children  there  are  of  school  age  in  the  city,  who  they  are,  where 
they  live,  and  where  they  attend  school. 

2.  As  compared  with  other  cities,  Springfield  makes  a  good 
showing  in  having  a  relatively  small  pro(K>rtion  of  children  who 
are  over-age  for  their  grades  or  are  making  slow  progress. 

3.  There  are  i,ooo  children  in  the  elementary  schools  who  are 
both  over-age  for  their  grades  and  are  making  slow  progress. 
The  proportion  of  such  children  varies  from  five  per  cent  to  27 
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per  cent  in  the  different  schools.    These  children  need  individual 
teaching  and  provision  for  giving  it  should  be  made. 

4.  There  are  some  loi  cases  of  extreme  retardation.  These 
children  should  be  in  special  classes.  Some  of  them  should  not 
be  in  the  public  schools  at  all  but  in  institutions. 

5.  The  course  of  study,  teaching  methods,  and  administration 
of  the  schools  are  better  adapted  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
girls  than  they  are  to  those  of  the  boys.  The  boys  make  slower 
progress,  fail  more  often,  and  drop  out  of  school  earlier  than  the 
girls.  This  condition  is  always  found  where  the  school  work  is 
artificial,  formal,  and  abstract.  It  has  been  remedied  in  other 
cities  and  can  be  remedied  here. 

6.  Promotion  rates  ar^  high  but  not  too  high. 

7.  Classes  range  in  size  from  17  to  53,  with  an  average  of  36. 
Wherever  possible,  the  children  should  be  redistributed  so  as  to 
have  fewer  overcrowded  classes.  The  welfare  of  the  children  is 
vastly  more  im(K>rtant  than  the  strict  maintenance  of  school 
district  boundaries. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  TEACHING  FORCE 

» 

The  regular  teaching  force  consists  of  238  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals. Of  these,  199  are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  39  in  the 
high  school. 

Ages 

In  age  they  range  from  19  to  71  years.  Among  the  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  the  median  or  midway  age  is  29  years, 
half  of  the  teachers  being  29  years  old  or  older  and  the  other  half 
29  years  of  age  or  younger.  Among  the  high  school  teachers  the 
corresponding  median  age  is  30  years.  The  detailed  facts  con- 
cerning the  ages  of  the  teachers  are  shown  in  Table  13. 


TABLE  13. — ^AGES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Age 


Ele- 
mentary 


High 


Age 


Ele- 
mentary 


High 


19 
30 

31 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 

38 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


4 

«   • 

II 

■    • 

10 

I 

10 

I 

13 

•    • 

II 

I 

II 

I 

8 

4 

U 

I 

5 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

■   ■ 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

■   • 

1 

1 

4 

•   • 

3 

I 

10 

I 

5 

3 

7 

I 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

60 

63 

63 

71 

Not  stated 

Total . . .  , 


•4 

3 

4 

3 

8 

I 

3 

3 
I 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 
I 

I 
I 


199 


39 


59 
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Length  of  Teaching  Experience 

The  length  of  teaching  experience  ranges  from  one  year  to  53 
years.  The  average  is  10  years  and  the  average  length  of  ser- 
vice in  the  schools  of  Springfield  is  seven  years.  These  figures 
show  that  the  teaching  force  is  a  relatively  stable  one.  The 
length  of  service  is  longer  than  is  commonly  the  case  in  other 
cities  of  similar  size. 

Certification 

The  certificates  under  which  the  teachers  hold  their  (K>sitions 
are  of  four  classes  and  they  are  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  14. 

TABLE    14. — certification   OF  TEACHERS 


I 


Kind  of  certificate  !  ^'S^  '       ^ 


Total 


First-grade  county 144                   25                  169 

Second-grade  county 48 

Special 2 

State  life 5 


I  I         49 

8  I  ID 


5 


Total 199         i  39 


10 


238 


Appointment  and  Tenure  of  Office 

No  definite  or  uniform  procedure  exists  for  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  In  general  the  process  is  so  nearly  automatic  that 
it  presents  few  administrative  problems.  Each  year  for  many 
years  past  a  few  of  the  girls  in  the  high  school  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  teachers  and  have  taken  the  so-called 
"  normal  course  "  in  that  school.  By  doing  this  they  become  can- 
didates for  appointment  as  pupil-teachers  in  the  Teachers  Train- 
ing School.  If  successful  in  completing  the  high  school  work, 
they  receive  appointment  as  pupil-teachers  and  attend  the 
Teachers  Training  School  for  one  year.  They  are  then  practically 
assured  of  positions  in  the  public  schools  and  are  appointed  as 
soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs.  From  time  to  time  teachers  have  been 
appointed  who  are  not  graduates  of  the  Training  School  and  some 
have  entered  the  service  from  other  cities. 

In  general  these  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  board 
of  education  and  seem  not  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the 
superintendent.     At  present  the  teaching  force  is  being  recruited 
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almost  exclusively  from  the  Training  School,  and  the  records  show 
that  during  the  past  few  years  the  proportion  of  new  teachers 
secured  from  any  other  source  has  been  growing  smaller  and 
smaller.  In  the  few  appointments  of  teachers  that  are  not  se- 
cured from  the  Training  School  the  board  of  education  seems 
disposed  to  give  the  superintendent  a  freer  choice  than  it  accorded 
his  predecessor.  This  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction  but  it 
should  be  carried  much  further  and  adopted  as  a  settled  policy. 
The  interests  of  the  schools  will  be  greatly  forwarded  when  the 
board  gives  the  superintendent  full  power  in  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  and  makes  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  locate  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  wherever  he  can  find  them  and  bring  them  into 
the  city's  service.  No  definite  policy  exists  in  the  matter  of 
tenure  of  office,  but  in  practice  a  teacher  who  gives  satisfaction  is 
retained  indefinitely. 

Salaries 

In  the  elementary  schools  teachers  receive  $450  during  the 
first  year,  $500  the  second  year,  $550  the  third  year,  $600  the 
fourth  year,  $700  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  sixth  year  they  reach 
the  salary  of  $800  which  is  the  maximum  for  the  regular  teaching 
positions.  The  principals  receive  salaries  of  from  $900  to 
$1,800.  Salaries  of  the  high  school  teachers  range  from  $800  to 
$1400.  These  salaries  are  moderate  for  a  city  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  Springfield,  but  if  we  compare  them  with  those 
paid  in  other  cities  of  similar  size,  we  find  that  they  represent  a 
rather  liberal  scale  of  payment  for  the  quality  of  training  and 
experience  secured. 

In  order  to  compare  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  this  city  with 
those  [>aid  in  other  places,  data  have  been  secured  from  16  cities 
as  to  the  average  annual  salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  15.  They  show  that  Spring- 
field is  the  fourth  from  the  top  in  this  list  of  16  cities  in  point  of 
average  salary  paid  to  elementary  teachers.  The  cities  range  in 
population  from  25,000  to  100,000  and  have  been  selected  be- 
cause it  was  possible  to  secure  from  them  accurate  comparable 
figures.     In  each  case  the  latest  available  data  have  been  taken. 

At  present  there  is  much  agitation  in  Springfield  for  increased 
salaries  for  the  teachers  and  during  recent  years  several  advances 
have  been  secured.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  sur- 
vey staff  that  their  advances  have  been  deserved  and  that  if  the 
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resources  of  the  city  warrant,  the  salary  scale  should  be  steadily 
raised  providing  always  that  larger  capacity  and  increased  abil- 
ity are  purchased  through  the  advanced  salaries.  There  is  no 
danger  that  Springfield  will  pay  its  teachers  too  much,  but  there 
is  some  danger  that  the  city  will  not  receive  the  highest  possible 
returns  on  its  investment  in  terms  of  training  and  ability. 


TABLE  15. — ^AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACH- 
ERS IN  16  CITIES  OF  FROM  25,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION 


City 


1.  Yonkers,  N.  Y 

2.  Bayonne,  N.  J 

3.  Somervilie,  Mass. .  . 

4.  Springfield,  III.  .  . 

5.  Lawrence,  Mass. 

6.  Camden,  N.  J 

7.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

8.  Salem,  Mass 

9.  Springfield,  O 

10.  E!ast  St.  Louis,  111. .  . 

11.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ... 

12.  Madison,  Wis 

13.  Newport,  R.  I 

14.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. .  .  . 

15.  Warwick,  R.  I 

16.  Nashua,  N.  H 


Year 


1912 
1912 

1913 
1914 

1913 
1912 

1911 

1912 

1913 
1911 

1913 
1912 

1913 
1912 

1913 
1912 


Average 
salary 


$835 
798 

777 
712 

706 

696 

682 

636 

631 
627 

618 

587 
578 

559 
540 
528 


Educational  Preparation 

The  educational  preparation  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
force  is  shown  by  the  figures  in  Table  16. 


table  16. — ^EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 


Graduate  of 


No  school 

High  school 

Normal  or  training  school 
College 

Total 


Elementary 

High 

I 

7 
6 

25 

Total 

28 
46 

123 

2 

29 

53 
129 

27 

199 


39 


238 
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Most  of  these  teachers  have  supplemented  their  educational 
preparation  by  work  taken  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  dur- 
ing the  summer  school  sessions.  Among  the  elementary  teachers 
119  have  taken  courses  in  institutions  outside  of  Springfield  while 
80  have  never  had  any  training  other  than  that  offered  by  the 
local  schools. 

Characteristics  of  the  Teaching  Force 

The  detailed  facts  concerning  the  teachers  of  the  city  make  a 
good  showing  with  two  exceptions.  Too  many  of  the  Spring- 
field teachers  have  an  inadequate  educational  background  and 
too  large  a  proportion  of  them  have  been  trained  in  the  local 
schools.  The  most  important  single  characteristic  of  this  group 
of  professional  workers  is  that  they  are  Springfield  men  and 
women.  Most  of  them  were  bom  here,  educated  here,  received 
their  professional  training  here,  work  here,  and  plan  to  continue 
living  here.  Of  every  10  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools, 
seven  are  graduates  of  the  Springfield  High  School  and  six  are 
graduates  of  the  Teachers  Training  School. 

As  a  body  of  teachers  they  impressed  the  members  of  the  sur- 
vey staff  as  being  conscientious,  well-bred,  intelligent,  and  faith- 
ful. The  only  important  criticism  that  can  be  brought  against 
them, — and  educationally  it  is  an  important  one, — is  that  in 
training,  methods,  and  ideals,  they  are  far  too  uniform.  Most 
of  them  are  educated  in  the  same  schools,  with  the  same  methods 
and  by  the  same  teachers.  For  many  years  past  the  principals 
of  the  Training  School  and  the  critic  teachers  have  themselves 
been  graduates  of  the  Springfield  Training  School.  One-third  of 
the  teachers  of  the  high  school  are  themselves  graduates  of  the 
Springfield  High  School. 

The  process  by  which  the  teaching  force  has  been  recruited 
for  many  years  past  may  fairly  be  characterized  as  an  inbreeding 
process.  The  young  women  who  have  passed  through  the  local 
elementary,  high,  and  training  schools  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  city  are  in  the  main  of  thoroughly  good  ability,  but  they 
have  been  shaped  in  the  same  mould  and  they  have  emerged  won- 
derfully uniform  in  methods  and  ideals.  This  is  so  true  that  the 
typical  Springfield  teacher  may  be  described  in  terms  that  repre- 
sent not  merely  mathematical  averages  but  actually  apply  to 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  teaching  force.  This  typical 
teacher  has  the  following  characteristics: 
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She  is  a  young  woman  29  years  of  age. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Springfield  elementary  schools. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Springfield  High  School. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Springfield  Training  School. 

She  has  taught  in  Springfield  seven  years. 

She  has  never  taught  elsewhere. 

She  has  attended  a  summer  school  for  one  term. 

She  has  a  first-grade  certificate. 

She  receives  an  $800  salary. 

In  classroom  methods  and  mannerisms  these  teachers  resemble 
each  other  to  a  degree  seldom  found  in  a  city  of  similar  size. 
This  was  illustrated  by  a  simple  test.  After  the  members  of  the 
survey  staff  had  visited  the  Training  School,  they  made  it  a 
practice  in  visiting  the  rooms  in  the  other  schools  to  say  to  the 
teacher,  after  having  seen  her  conduct  a  recitation,  "You  are  a 
graduate  of  the  Training  School,"  or  '*  You  are  not  a  graduate  of 
the  Training  School."  In  no  single  case  did  the  visitor  make  a 
mistake  in  his  decision. 

The  Teachers  Training  School 

The  local  training  school  has  been  in  existence  for  32  years. 
When  it  was  founded  the  intention  was  to  have  a  two-year  course 
but  after  work  was  begun  this  was  given  up  and  a  one-year  course 
instituted.  During  its  entire  existence  the  ideals  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  good  and  its  work  has  been  and  is  well  conducted. 
It  is,  however,  and  if  maintained  must  continue  to  be,  too  small 
and  too  purely  local  an  institution  to  give  its  graduates  the 
breadth  of  scholarship  and  the  insight  into  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation and  society  that  the  teachers  of  the  city  must  have  if  the 
schools  are  to  be  the  force  that  they  should  be  in  the  city's  civic 
and  cultural  development. 

.  The  city  needs  each  year  about  16  new  teachers  and  for  their 
training  it  cannot  maintain  a  first-class  normal  school,  yet  it 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  professional  prepa- 
ration for  its  teachers.  The  existence  of  the  training  school 
tends  to  keep  out  of  the  service  well  trained  graduates  of  other 
institutions.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  none  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  are  graduates  of  other  normal  schools 
or  colleges.  Most  of  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  the  local 
training  school  are  not  trained  teachers  at  all  and  many  of  them 
are  not  even  high  school  graduates.    The  serious  feature  of  this 
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is  that  the  city  is  paying  sufficiently  large  salaries  to  secure  highly 
trained  teachers  from  the  best  institutions. 

This  situation  is  inevitable  under  present  conditions.  The 
girl  who  has  gone  through  the  high  school  and  the  training  school 
expects  the  city  to  give  her  a  job  and  the  city  feels  obliged  to  do 
so.  This  implied  obligation  is  so  real  that  at  present  the  prac- 
tice is  to  pay  the  pupil-teacher  who  has  finished  her  year's  work 
a  low  salary  and  give  her  some  work  to  do  in  the  training  school 
until  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  present  plan  for  a  two-year  course 
contemplates  placing  the  second-year  students  on  salary  so  as 
to  compensate  them  for  having  to  take  a  two-year  course  in- 
stead of  the  one-year  only. 

These  tendencies  are  in  the  wrong  direction  and  will  sooner  or 
later  undermine  the  vigor  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  school 
system.  The  schools  in  no  way  exist  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding jobs  for  the  Springfield  girls  and  those  who  enter  their 
service  should  do  so  on  the  same  basis  as  those  from  other  cities. 
They  should  go  through  a  first-class  normal  school  or  college, 
prove  their  ability  by  successful  experience  elsewhere,  and  then 
return.  The  weakness  of  a  small  system  that  trains  its  own 
teachers  is  that  since  these  teachers  have  all  learned  to  do  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way,  they  do  not  profit  through  contact 
with  each  other.  They  have  little  to  discuss  in  a  professional 
way  and  slight  opportunity  for  contact  with  new  methods  and 
different  ideals,  or  the  interchange  of  varied  experiences.  The 
Springfield  schools  are  suffering  from  just  these  results  of  the 
policy  of  excluding  outside  ideas  and  experience  and  recruiting 
from  within. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  to  suspend  the  training  school 
and  to  attract  to  the  service  of  the  city  the  best  teachers  from 
other  localities,  near  and  far.  There  is  probably  no  other  way  in 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  system  can  be  more  rapidly  increased. 
The  building  could  be  utilized  to  exceptional  advantage  as  an 
intermediate  school. 

Supervision 

The  principals  of  the  different  schools  have  practically  their 
entire  time  free  for  administrative  and  supervisory  work.  There 
are  supervisors  of  drawing,  music,  and  industrial  and  household 
arts.    The  superintendent  does  some  supervisory  work. 

Expert,  constructive  supervision  is  the  most  potent  force  in 
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bettering  classroom  work  and  improving  teachers  in  service. 
At  its  best  it  exerts  a  pressure  on  every  one  in  the  system  to 
strive  constantly  to  become  stronger,  more  useful,  and  more 
efficient.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  the 
supervision  in  the  Springfield  schools  is  not  securing  in  these  di- 
rections anything  like  all  that  it  should.  This  is  not  because  of 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  supervisory  officers  but  rather 
because  of  the  traditions  of  the  system. 

In  the  past  the  schools  of  the  city  have  been  almost  inde- 
pendent district  schools.  Each  has  been  in  large  measure  suffi- 
cient unto  itself  and  there  has  been  but  little  co-ordination  of 
work. 

Something  of  this  spirit  has  been  transmitted  to  the  individual 
teacher  so  that  we  have  a  system  in  which  the  local  schools  and 
the  local  principals  are  relatively  independent  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  within  each  school  the  classroom  teachers  are  more 
than  usually  independent  of  the  principal.  This  condition  is  in 
many  respects  a  healthy  one.  It  produces  far  better  results  than 
are  found  in  systems  where  there  is  too  much  supervision  of  the 
inspectorial  sort.  In  this  city,  however,  the  teachers  have  not 
only  been  accorded  a  large  measure  of  liberty  as  to  what  they 
should  teach  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  do  it,  but 
they  have  been  given  relatively  little  assistance  in  overcoming 
difficulties  and  but  slight  stimulation  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  work.  This  is  recognized  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
Several  of  them  in  talking  to  the  members  of  the  survey  staff 
expressed  regret  that  during  their  entire  teaching  experience  in 
the  city  they  never  had  received  either  criticism,  commendation, 
or  suggestion  from  any  supervisory  officer  as  to  the  methods 
they  were  employing  or  the  results  they  were  securing. 

An  Assistant  Superintendent  Needed 

The  supervision  of  classroom  instruction  is  the  most  essential 
and  useful  work  of  a  superintendent.  His  highest  value  to  the 
schools  is  found  in  the  standards  he  sets  for  teaching  and  the 
means  he  employs  in  attaining  those  standards.  No  matter 
how  complex,  immediate,  and  difficult  are  the  administrative 
demands  of  his  office,  the  superintendent  must  subordinate  these 
claims  to  securing  steadily  increasing  efficiency  in  classroom 
work. 

In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  this  in  Springfield,  an  as- 
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sistant  superintendent  should  be  employed  to  act  as  an  educa- 
tional expert  for  the  school  system.  This  man  should  have  had 
the  highest  grade  of  professional  education  supplemented  by 
successful  practical  experience.  It  should  be  his  particular 
work  to  study  the  educational  problems  of  the  city,  to  check 
up  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  especially  to  give 
them  constructive  advice  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  their 
work.  Such  a  man  should  be  secured  from  outside  the  city  and 
if  possible  from  outside  of  the  state  so  as  to  bring  into  the  system 
and  make  available  to  it  the  experience  and  ideals  that  have  dem- 
onstrated their  practical  value  elsewhere.  This  assistant  should 
give  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  classroom  visitation  and,  if  the 
right  man  is  secured,  he  should  be  able  to  increase  in  large 
measure  the  returns  that  the  city  secures  for  the  salaries  it  pays 
its  teachers  and  principals. 

SUMBfARV 

1.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  238  teachers  and  principals. 
Of  these,  199  are  in  elementary  and  39  in  high  school. 

2.  They  range  in  age  from  19  to  71  years  and  the  average  age  is 
about  30  years. 

3.  The  teaching  force  is  relatively  stable,  the  average  length  of 
service  in  the  schools  of  Springfield  being  seven  years. 

4.  Salaries  are  relatively  high,  Springfield  being  fourth  from 
the  top  in  a  comparison  of  average  salaries  of  elementary  teachers 
in  16  cities. 

5.  Of  each  10  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  seven  are 
graduates  of  the  Springfield  High  School  and  six  are  graduates 
of  the  Teachers  Training  School.  Too  large  a  proportion  of 
them  have  been  trained  in  the  local  schools. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  the  system  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  sus- 
pending the  Training  School  and  attracting  to  the  service  of  the 
city  the  best  teachers  from  other  localities. 

7.  An  assistant  superintendent  of  high  professional  education 
and  successful  experience  should  be  employed  to  assist  in  class- 
room supervision. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  QUALITY  OF  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 

The  members  of  the  survey  staff  endeavored  to  secure  an  ac- 
curate and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  class- 
room work.  To  this  end  they  visited  every  classroom  in  the  city 
and  heard  each  teacher  conduct  at  least  one  recitation.  These 
classroom  visits  covered  work  by  the  teachers  in  the  high  school, 
training  school,  and  evening  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  work  of  the  special  teachers  was  also  seen.  The 
aim  was  to  observe  at  least  one  recitation  conducted  by  every 
teacher  in  the  entire  school  system  and  this  aim  was  realized 
with  only  such  exceptions  as  were  unavoidably  caused  by  the 
absence  of  teachers  at  the  time  the  visits  were  made. 

The  total  number  of  classroom  visits  by  the  survey  staff  was 
684,  and  273  written  reports  on  recitations  were  made  by  them. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  staff  agree  that  in  general  the  best 
teaching  is  done  in  the  primary  grades  and  that  it  tends  to  de- 
crease in  excellence  in  the  upper  grades,  although  there  are  many 
individual  exceptions  to  both  these  generalizations. 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  work  lies  in  the  friendly  and  inti- 
mate relationship  existing  in  the  great  majority  of  the  classrooms 
between  the  pupils  and  the  teachers.  The  least  commendable 
general  feature  is  that  throughout  the  system  there  is  far  too 
little  real  teaching  and  much  too  much  hearing  of  recitations  in* 
which  the  teachers  question  the  pupils  to  discover  how  well  they 
have  mastered  the  lessons  that  have  been  assigned  to  them  to 
learn. 

Teachers  Do  Too  Much,  Pupils  Too  Little 

The  greatest  temptation  and  the  most  besetting  sin  of  teachers 
everywhere  is  to  teach  too  much.  Only  the  best  of  them  escape 
it  anywhere  and  few  of  them  are  free  from  it  in  this  city.  On  the 
part  of  the  pupils  there  is  too  little  real  studying  and  too  little 
thinking.  There  is  too  much  lesson  getting  and  too  much  re- 
citing. 
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When  a  teacher  regularly  assigns  lessons  and  hears  recitations, 
she  is  acting  on  a  theory  that  she  has  not  formulated  but  which  is 
in  essence  that  the  art  of  teaching  consists  of  transferring  knowl- 
edge from  where  it  is  (in  the  book)  to  where  it  ought  to  be  (in 
the  pupil's  head).  To  bring  about  this  transfer  she  assigns  a 
lesson  to  the  children  and  after  giving  them  time  to  learn  it  she 
questions  them  to  discover  how  much  they  have  transferred  to 
their  memories  and  how  well.  This  kind  of  teaching  is  the  com- 
monest kind,  here  as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  the  best  kind. 

The  sort  of  teaching  that  is  of  the  greatest  value  is  the  sort  that 
teaches  the  children  to  think.  This  sort  of  teaching  realizes  that 
knowledge  does  not  consist  of  facts  but  is  the  product  of  thinking 
and  that  before  anyone  can  master  and  use  it  he  must  make  it 
part  of  himself  by  thinking  it.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  to 
make  the  pupils  think  by  interesting  them  in  problems  and  stim- 
ulating them  to  solve  those  problems  by  thinking  them  through. 

When  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  made  their  written  re- 
ports on  the  recitations,  they  included  some  simple  notes  de- 
signed to  indicate  whether  the  teachers  were  mainly  engaged  in 
questioning  pupils  to  find  how  well  they  remembered  what  they 
had  studied  in  the  books,  or  whether  they  were  trying  to  help  the 
children  through  observing,  thinking,  and  discussing. 

In  the  first  place  they  noted  whether  it  was  the  teacher  or  a 
pupil  who  was  talking  when  the  visitor  entered.  In  seven  rooms 
out  of  every  lo  it  was  the  teacher  who  was  doing  the  talking 
while  in  the  remaining  three  it  was  a  pupil. 

Similarly  a  record  was  made  as  to  whether  the  recitation  was 
predominantly  one  in  which  the  teacher  heard  the  pupils  recite 
or  whether  she  was  attempting  to  stimulate  them  to  think  for 
themselves.  In  seven  rooms  out  of  each  lo  the  records  show  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  visitor  the  teacher  was  mainly  engaged  in 
hearing  the  pupils  recite  what  they  had  learned  in  the  book. 

Another  record  made  at  each  recitation  related  to  the  type  of 
questioning  mainly  employed  by  the  teacher.  The  results 
showed  that  in  eight  out  of  each  ten  rooms  the  obser\'er  judged 
that  the  questions  were  predominantly  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
pupils  could  answer  them  only  by  stating  facts  or  giving  definite 
information.  In  two  out  of  each  ten  rooms  the  object  of  the 
questioning  was  mainly  to  get  the  pupils  to  describe  or  explain. 

A  fourth  set  of  records  related  to  the  answers  of  the  pupils  and 

showed  whether  these  mainly  consisted  of  single  words,  of  phrases, 
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or  of  sentences.  These  records  show  that  the  pupils  in  five 
rooms  out  of  every  ten  answered  mainly  in  single  words,  while 
in  two  cases  they  used  phrases  and  in  the  remaining  three  the 
answers  were  mostly  in  complete  sentences. 

All  of  these  records  point  in  the  same  direction.  They  indi- 
cate that  throughout  the  city  the  work  of  the  teachers  largely 
consists  of  hearing  the  pupils  recite  the  lessons  that  they  have 
studied  in  the  textbooks.  Such  records  as  these  would  have 
little  importance  if  they  referred  merely  to  the  work  of  a  few 
teachers  in  the  conduct  of  a  few  recitations.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, they  indicate  characteristics  of  the  work  of  all  of  the  teach- 
ers and  in  hundreds  of  recitations.  The  kind  of  classroom  work 
that  has  been  described  is  no  more  prevalent  in  Springfield  than 
it  is  in  many  other  cities.  It  is  not,  however,  the  best  sort  of 
teaching  and  its  general  level  of  quality  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Where  the  work  of  the  teachers  largely  consists  of  hearing  the 
pupils  recite  what  they  have  studied  in  the  textbooks,  many  of 
the  questions  are  sure  to  be  leading  questions,  for  the  teacher 
knows  exactly  what  answer  she  expects  the  child  to  make.  There 
is  much  of  this  sort  of  questioning  in  this  city.  For  example, 
one  of  the  principals  in  conducting  a  lesson  on  partial  payments, 
asked  questions  as  follows:  ''You  will  begin  to  pay  interest  from 
the  beginning,  won't  you?'*  **If  you  can  repay  part,  you  will, 
won't  you?"  "Then  you  figure  how  much  is  left,  don't  you?" 
"At  first  you  will  owe  $i,ooo,  won't  you?"  This  kind  of  work 
is  by  no  means  rare  but  a  still  more  common  procedure  is  for  the 
teacher  to  make  statements  omitting  one  word  which  the  pupil 
supplies.     In  a  geography  lesson  on  South  Ameiica  one  teacher 

said,  "The  pampas  are  full  of .     From  palm  trees  they  get 

.     Near  the  coast  the  country  is  very ,  etc."     These 

are  not  isolated  cases  but  represent  work  of  a  kind  that  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  schools.     It  is  not  good  teaching. 

Another  and  even  more  serious  condition  arises  from  the 
limited  educational  and  cultural  preparation  of  many  of  the 
teachers.  Because  of  this  there  is  far  too  much  incorrect  English 
used  by  the  teachers  and  considerable  misinformation  is  given 
when  the  children  ask  even  simple  questions.  In  the  high  school 
two  teachers  repeatedly  use  the  phrase,  "It  hain't."  Among 
expressions  used  by  teachers  and  noted  in  the  reports  on  reci- 
tations are,  "What  was  his  feelings?"  "These  sort  of  things," 
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"Will  some  one  tell  what  they  remember?"  "It  don't  matter," 
and,  "If  it  was  me." 

In  one  spelling  class  the  teacher  wrote  "aigain,"  and  in  a 
music  lesson  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board  the  name  of  the 
selection  as  the  "Boheminan  Girl."  One  departmental  teacher 
of  geography  explained  that  the  British  Isles  are  thickly  popu- 
lated because  they  have  a  warm  climate  and  heavy  rains  which 
enable  them  to  raise  vast  crops  of  grain  which  support  the  people. 
She  further  explained  .that  they  were  the  foremost  nation  in  the 
weaving  of  woolen  cloth  because  they  support  great  herds  of 
sheep.  In  another  lesson  the  teacher  asked,  "Why  have  the 
British  Isles  become  notorious?"  and  answered  the  question  her- 
self by  saying,  "Because  they  are  the  land-mass  center  of  the 
world."  Another  departmental  teacher  of  arithmetic  spent 
nearly  an  entire  period  trying  to  get  a  class  to  correct  an  example 
that  was  already  correctly  worked. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  errors  noted  were  caused  by  the 
nervousness  that  may  have  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the 
visitors,  but  most  of  them  cannot  be  so  explained.  In  the  main 
they  are  attributable  to  a  lack  of  adequate  educational,  profes- 
sional, and  cultural  background  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
teachers. 

The  recitations  on  which  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  made 
written  reports  were  273  in  number  and  their  distribution  among 
the  different  subjects  is  shown  in  Table  17. 

Discipline  is  Good 

Throughout  the  elementary  schools  the  discipline  is  good. 
Almost  everyone  is  interested  and  nearly  all  work  hard.  In 
making  nearly  700  classroom  visits  no  member  of  the  survey 
staff  witnessed  one  serious  act  of  disorder.  These  conditions  are 
due  to  the  high  level  of  personality  among  the  teachers,  the  gen- 
erally good  home  training  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  prevailing 
aim  to  secure  order  through  interest  rather  than  through  co- 
ercion. 

Tests  in  Spelling 

Spelling  tests  of  10  dictated  words  were  given  through  the 
system  in  all  of  the  grades  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  inclusive. 
The  words  used  in  these  tests  were  chosen  from  lists  used  by  the 
Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  an  in- 
vestigation that  it  is  now  conducting  of  the  spelling  ability  of 


TABLE    17. — RECITATIONS    ON    WHICH    WRITTEN    REPORTS    WERE 
MADE   BY  MEMBERS   OF  THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


Elementary  schools 


High  School 


Evening  schools 


Subject 


Reading 

Arithmetic 

Literature 

Singing 

Spelling 

Geography 

Hand  work 

Writing 

Grammar 

Language 

History 

Story  telling  .  .  . 

Drawing 

Memory  gems  . 
Nature  study  .  . 
Domestic  science 
Manual  training 

Physiology 

Composition  .  .  . 
Phonics 


Recita- 
I  tions 


Total I    219 


Subject 


61    I  Algebra 

33      Latin 

20    I  English 

19      History 

17    I  Civics 

16      Grammar 

10      French 

9      Business  arith- 

8         metic 

7    I  Stenography.  .  . 

4      Physics 

3      German 

2    i  Geometry 

2      Chemistry 

2    I  Biology 

2      Literature 

I    '  Cooking 

I      Millinery 

I    I  Sewing 

I      Manual  training 

I  Lathe  work 

Mechanical 

drawing 

Printing 

Free  hand 
drawing 


Recita- 
tions 


4 
4 
3 

3 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
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Subject 


Recita- 
tions 


Manual  training  3 

Sewing '  2 

Cooking 2 

Commercial 

arithmetic  ....  2 

Arithmetic 2 

Spelling . I 

Penmanship  ....  i 

Reading i 

Mechanical 

drawing   1  i 


15 


children  in  elementary  schools.  The  Division  has  conducted 
studies  to  discover  the  1,000  words  most  commonly  used  in 
writing  and  it  has  made  these  words  into  spelling  lists  with  which 
children  in  nearly  100  American  cities  have  been  tested.  From 
among  these  words  10  were  chosen  which  this  investigation  has 
shown  are  on  the  average  spelled  correctly  by  70  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  the  second  grades  of  other  cities.  Similarly  10  words 
were  chosen  which  children  in  the  third  grades  of  other  cities 
spell  on  the  average  70  per  cent  correctly.  In  the  same  way 
10  words  were  chosen  for  each  of  the  other  elementary  grades 
and  in  each  case  they  were  of  such  difficulty  that  on  the  average 
seven  out  of  10  children  spell  them  correctly  while  three  mis- 
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TABLE  l8. — ^WORDS  USED  IN  SPELLING  TESTS.      ON  THE  AVERAGE 

SEVEN  CHILDREN  OUT  OF   lO  IN  THE  SAME  GRADES  IN  OTHER 

CITIES  CAN  SPELL  THEM  CORRECTLY 


3nd  3rd  4th 

grade      grade       grade 


foot 

for 

horse 

cut 

well 

name 

room 

left 

with 


fill 

point 

state 

ready 

almost 

high 

event 

done 

Tuesday 


forty 

rate 

children 

prison 

title 

getting 

need 

throw 

feel 

speak 


5th 
grade 


several 

leaving 

publish 

o'clock 

running 

known 

secure 

wait 

matter 

flight 


6th 
grade 


decide 

general 

manner 

too 

automobile 

victim 

hospital 

neither 

toward 

business 


7th 
grade 


district 

consideration 

athletic 

distinguish 

evidence 

conference 

amendment 

liquor 

experience 

receive 


8th 
grade 


petrified 

tariff 

emergency 

corporation 

convenience 

receipt 

cordially 

discussion 

appreciate 

decision 


spell  them.    These  lists  of  10  words  for  each  grade  are  shown  in 
Table  18. 

Results  of  these  tests  showed  that  in  general  the  children  of 
this  city  can  spell  as  well  as  the  children  in  other  cities.  Their 
spelling  ability  is  neither  greater  nor  less;  it  is  precisely  the  aver- 
age. In  all  3,612  children  were  tested  with  words  that  children 
in  other  cities  on  the  average  spell  70  per  cent  correctly  and  the 
result  was  that  the  final  average  for  the  Springfield  children  was 
also  70  per  cent.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  was  variation 
in  the  results  for  the  different  grades  and  schools.  The  averages 
for  the  different  grades  of  the  city  were  as  shown  in  Table  19. 

TABLE  19. — ^PER   CENT   OF  WORDS  CORRECTLY  SPELLED  BY  CHIL- 
DREN IN  EACH  GRADE  IN  10  WORD  SPELLING  TESTS 


Grade 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Toul 


Per  cent  correct 


70 

65 
70 

72 
68 

73 
75 

70 


The  differences  in  results  for  the  several  schools  were  more 
marked.    They  ranged  from  86  in  the  school  making  the  best 
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record  to  58  in  the  one  making  the  poorest  showing.     These  re- 
sults are  shown  in  Table  20. 

TABLE  20. — PER  CENT  OF  WORDS  CORRECTLY   SPELLED    BY  CHIL- 
DREN IN  EACH  SCHOOL  IN  10  WORD  SPELLING  TESTS 


School 


Hay 

Lawrence 

Stuart 

Harvard  Park  (grades  2-5) 

Enos 

Edwards 

Training  (grades  2-4) .... 

Feitshans 

Dubois 

Ridgely 

Bunn 

Lincoln 

Converse 

Matheny 

lies 

McClernand 

Douglas 

Palmer 

ToUl 


Per  cent  correct 


86 

79 

77 
75 
74 
73 
72 

69 

68 

68 

67 
66 

66 

66 

64 

64 

64 

58 
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Tests  of  Handwriting 

Samples  of  handwriting  were  secured  from  all  of  the  pupils  of 
all  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  These  were 
short  dictation  exercises  taken  from  portions  of  the  readers  with 
which  the  pupils  were  familiar.  These  samples  were  2,359  '^^ 
number. 

After  being  collectAi  from  the  schools,  they  were  sent  to  New 
York  and  each  sample  was  rated  by  three  competent  judges  in 
the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  Ayres  Handwriting  Scale  was  used  in  making 
these  ratings.  This  scale  is  a  device  for  measuring  the  quality 
of  children's  handwriting  in  definite,  quantitative  terms.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are  reproduced  samples  of 
handwriting  ranging  from  very  poor  to  excellent  and  the  samples 
are  so  selected  that  the  step  upwards  in  quality  from  the  poorest 
writing  to  the  next  better  one,  the  one  above  that,  and  so  on,  are 
all  equal. 
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Some  idea  of  how  this  scale  is  used  may  be  gained  from  the 
illustration  on  this  page  which  reproduces  very  small  specimens 
of  writing  rated  by  this  scale  as  of  qualities  ranging  from  20  to 
90.  The  original  scale  was  developed  from  more  than  18,000 
careful  measurements  of  the  writing  of  pupils  in  the  four  upper 

70    OJi  Jjima^th 

Samples  op  Cbildrbn's  Handwriting  Rated  as  Qualities  20  to  90  by 

Measuring  Scale 

grades  of  some  40  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country.*  The  aver- 
age quality  of  writing  for  children  of  the  upper  elementary  grades 
is  that  marked  on  the  scale  as  quality  50. 

*  A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  School  Children. 
Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  191 2. 
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The  careful  measurement  of  the  quality  of  the  2,359  samples  of 
writing  of  the  Springfield  schools  showed  that  the  average  quality 
was  49.3  as  compared  with  50  for  the  other  cities.  This  means 
that  the  writing  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  this  city  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  average  found  in  other  cities.     The  diagram 
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506 


Zlt 


67 


614 


144 


20  30  40  SD  60  70  80  90 


Diagram  7. — Columns  Represent  Number  of  Samples  of  Children's 
Handwriting  Rated  as  of  Each  Quality  from  20  to  90 


on  this  page  shows  the  number  of  samples  of  each  quality  from 
20  (very  poor)  to  90  (excellent). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  spelling  tests,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  results  for  the  different  schools. 
Table  21  shows  the  average  quality  of  writing  for  each  school. 
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TABLE   21. — ^AVERAGE   QUAUTY   OF   HANDWRITING   OF   CHILDREN 
IN  FOUR   UPPER   GRADES   OF  EACH   SCHOOL 

School  Average  quality 


Lawrence 5^ 

Hay ,  56 

Stuart 54 

Matheny ,  53 

Edwards '  52 

Feitshans 5* 

Harvard  Park 51 

Dubois I  49 

Enos '  49 

McClernand 49 

Ridgely 49 

Bunn 4^ 

lies 47 

Lincoln 47 

Douglas 44 

Converse 42 

Palmer 42 


Toul 49 


Tests  in  Arithmetic 

The  Stone  Tests  in  Arithmetic  were  given  in  the  advanced 
divisions  of  the  sixth  grade  throughout  the  city.  These  consist 
of  a  standard  test  in  fundamental  operations  and  another  in 
reasoning,  and  records  are  available  of  the  results  obtained  by 
applying  them  in  26  other  school  systems.  The  way  in  which 
these  tests  were  selected,  their  purpose,  content,  and  method  of 
scoring,  are  explained  in  Dr.  Stone's  "Arithmetical  Abilities  and 
Some  Factors  Determining  Them,"  Columbia  University,  Con- 
tributions to  Education,  Teachers  College,  Series  No.  19. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  test  in  fundamentals  is  to  determine 
the  ability  of  sixth  grade  pupils  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division.  The  purpose  of  the  test  in  reasoning  is 
to  determine  the  ability  of  these  children  to  reason  in  connection 
with  practical  arithmetical  problems.  In  both  tests  the  prob- 
lems have  been  selected  and  arranged  after  careful  trial  and  the 
scoring  is  weighted  according  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the 
problems.  The  children  were  allowed  exactly  12  minutes  for  the 
test  in  fundamentals  and  15  minutes  for  the  test  in  reasoning. 
In  both  cases  the  tests  were  purposely  made  too  long  for  the 
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pupik  to  finish  within  the  time  set.  After  these  tests  were  given 
in  the  Springfield  schook,  the  papers  were  sent  to  New  York  and 
carefully  scored  in  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Education  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Test  in  Fundamentals 

Fourteen  examples  were  given  to  test  the  ability  of  the  children 
in  the  fundamental  arithmetical  operations.  These  problems, 
together  with  the  credits  allowed  in  scoring  each,  are  as  follows: 


Arithmetic — Fundamentals 

Work  as  many  of  these  problems  as  you  have  time  for;  work 
them  in  order  as  numbered: 


1.  Add        2375 

4052 

6354 
260 

5041 
1543 

2.  Multiply  3265  by  20 

3.  Divide     3328  by  64 

4.  Add         596 

42s 

94 

75 
302 

645 
9«4 

897 

5.  Multiply  768  by  604 

6.  Divide      19 18962  by  543 

7.  Add         4695 

7948 
6786 

567 
858 

9447 
7499 


8.  Multiply 

9.  Divide 

10.  Multiply 

11.  Divide 

12.  Multiply 

13.  Divide 

14.  Multiply 


976  by  87 
2782542  bv  679 
54»9  by  987(> 
5099941  by  749 
876  by  79 
6260^256  by  859 
96879  by  890 


Credits 


4  in  addition 

2  in  multiplication 

2  in  div.,  2  in  mult.,  I  in  sub. 


3  in  addition 

3  in  mult.,  2  in  addition 

4  in  div.,  4  in  mult.,  3  in  sub. 


4  in  addition 

2  in  mult.,  4  in  addition 

4  in  div.,  4  m  mult.,  2  in  sub. 

4  in  mult.,  7  in  addition 

4  in  div.,  4  in  mult.,  2  in  sub. 

2  in  mult.,  3  in  addition 

5  in  div.,  5  in  mult.,  4  in  sub. 

3  in  mult.,  7  in  addition. 


The  total  scores  credited  to  the  children  were  reduced  to  show 
the  scores  per  each  hundred  children  and  in  this  way  were  made 
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comparable  with  the  results  secured  by  children  in  the  26  other 
school  systems.  This  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  test  in 
fundamentals  shows  that  the  Springfield  children  are  somewhat 
above  the  averse  in  the  ability  to  perform  the  fundamental 
arithmetical  operations.  In  general  they  work  more  rapidly  and 
less  accurately  than  the  children  of  the  other  cities.  The  com- 
parative results  are  shown  in  Table  22. 


TABLE  22. — ^SCORE  PER  EACH  100  CHILDREN  IN  FUNDAMENTALS  IN 
ARITHMETIC   TESTS   IN   SPRINGFIELD  AND   IN  26  OTHER 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Addition 

Subtraction.  . 
Multiplication 

Division 

Accuracy 


All  processes I1841 


Lowest 

Middle 

771 

1,171 

159 

360 

641 

I. "3 

1       241 

577 

1        69 

91 

1. 841 

3.173 

Highest  .  Spring- 


1.376 

547 

1.433 
814 

95 
4.099 


field 


1.330 

375 
1,214 

621 

86 
3.540 


Spring- 
field's 
rank 

from  top 


I 


3 
12 

9 
12 

25 
9 


By  referring  to  the  last  column  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Springfield  children  made  a  distinctly  high  record  in  addition, 
the  rank  of  this  city  being  third  from  the  top  among  the  27  cities 
for  which  results  are  considered.  The  work  in  subtraction  and 
division  is  slightly  above  the  average  while  that  in  multiplica- 
tion is  still  better.  In  point  of  accuracy,  the  city  makes  a  dis- 
tinctly low  record,  ranking  25th  among  the  27  school  sys- 
tems. Taking  all  of  these  results  together,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Springfield  ranks  in  ninth  place  among  the  27  cities,  or  one-third 
of  the  way  down  from  the  top.  This  is  a  good  showing  and  in- 
dicates that  the  children  of  the  city  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  cities  in  their  mastery  of  the  fundamental  operations  in 
arithmetic. 

Test  in  Reasoning 

The  test  in  reasoning  consisted  of  a  series  of  12  problems  and 
the  children  were  allowed  15  minutes  to  work  on  them.  The  test 
was  purposely  made  longer  than  could  be  completed  within  the 
time  allowed.  In  scoring  the  results  a  credit  of  one  was  given 
for  each  example  where  the  reasoning  was  correct,  even  though 
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there  were  errors  in  the  computation.  Where  the  reasoning  was 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  a  corresponding  fractional  credit 
was  given  and  the  mistake  was  counted  in  scoring  accuracy. 
The  problems  given,  together  with  the  credits  allowed,  were  as 
follows: 

Arithmetic — Reasoning 

Solve  as  many  of  the  following  problems  as  you  have  time  for; 

work  them  in  order  as  numbered : 

Credi 

1.  If  you  buy  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65 

cents,  how  much  change  should  you  receive  from  a 
two-dollar  bill? 

2.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5  cents  each.     He 

kept  half  the  money  and  with  the  other  half  he  bought 
Sunday  papers  at  2  cents  each.    How  many  did  he  buy? 

3.  If  James  had  4  times  as  much  money  as  George,  he  would 

have  $16.     How  much  money  has  George? 

4.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of 

2  for  5  cents? 

5.  The  uniforms  of  a  baseball  nine  cost  $2.50  each.    The 

shoes  cost  $2  a  pair.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  uni- 
forms and  shoes  for  the  nine? 

6.  In  the  school  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2,200  pupils; 

half  are  in  primary  grades;  one-fourth  in  the  gram- 
mar grades;  one-eighth  in  the  High  School,  and  the 
rest  in  the  night  school.  How  many  pupils  are  in  the 
night  school?  '  1.4 

7.  If  3>^  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  will  5>^  tons  cost?  1.2 

8.  A  news  dealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.     He  sold 

them  for  $1.20,  gaining  5  cents  on  each  magazine. 
How  many  magazines  were  there  ?  i  .6 

9.  A  girl  spent  one-eighth  of  her  money  for  car  fare,  and 

three  times  as  much  for  clothes.  Half  of  what  she  had 
left  was  80  cents.  How  much  money  did  she  have  at 
first?  2.0 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.     One 

makes  42,  the  other  28.  How  shall  they  divide  the 
money?  2.0 

11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one- third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr. 

Johnson  paid  half  the  cost.  Mr.  Johnson  received 
$500  more  annual  rent  than  Mr.  Brown.  How  much 
did  each  receive?  2.0 

12.  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  6  o'clock. 

An  express  left  on  the  same  track  at  8  o'clock.  It 
went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.  At  what  time 
of  day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if  the  freight 
train  stops  after  it  has  gone  56  miles?  2.0 
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When  the  papers  in  the  reasoning  test  were  scored,  it  was 
found  that  the  children  had  not  made  as  good  a  showing  in  reason- 
ing as  they  did  in  fundamentals.  Instead  of  the  Springfield 
schools  being  distinctly  above  the  average  as  in  the  former  test, 
in  this  they  are  distinctly  below  the  average.  The  results  were 
treated  as  before  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  number  of  scores 
per  100  pupils  and  in  this  way  the  results  were  made  comparable 
with  those  from  the  other  systems.  The  final  results  of  this 
comparison  are  shown  in  Table  23. 


TABLE  23. — SCORE  PER  EACH  100  PUPILS  IN  REASONING  IN  ARITH- 
METIC IN  SPRINGFIELD  AND  26  OTHER  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Lowest     Middle 


Highest    Spring. 


field 


Spring- 
field's 
rank 

from  top 


Reasoning 356 

Accuracy 55 


550 
72 


914 
86 


508 
70 


19 
19 


The  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  show  in  both  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  and  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
was  done  the  Springfield  children  rank  in  the  19th  place  among 
the  27  systems  compared.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  list. 


Comparative  Standing  of  Different  Schools 

As  in  the  tests  in  writing  and  spelling,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  considerable  variation  in  the  standing  of  the  different 
schools.  By  following  the  methods  used  in  computing  the  re- 
sults for  the  entire  city,  the  comparative  ranks  of  the  different 
schools  were  found  in  fundamentals  and  in  reasoning  as  well  as 
in  accuracy  in  fundamentals  and  accuracy  in  reasoning.  These 
comparative  ranks  are  shown  in  Table  24  in  which  the  first  four 
columns  indicate  the  comparative  ranking  of  each  school  in  each 
test  and  the  last  column  shows  the  final  rank  of  the  schools  when 
all  of  the  tests  are  considered  together.  The  order  in  which  the 
schools  are  named  in  the  table  indicates  their  final  rank  from 
highest  to  lowest.  In  general  the  tests  in  arithmetic  show  that 
the  Springfield  schools  compare  fairly  well  with  those  of  other 
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cities  in  their  arithmetic  work  but  that  better  results  should  be 
secured  in  accuracy  and  in  reasoning. 


TABLE  34. — RANK  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  FOUR  TESTS  IN  ARITHMETIC  AND 

FINAL   RANK  IN  ALL  TESTS  COMBINED 


School 


Edwards ... 

Hay 

Lawrence.  .  . 

Lincoln 

Stuart 

Bunn 

McClemand 

IImi 

Matheny.  .  . 

Ridgely 

Enos 

Feitshans .    . 
Converse.  .  . 
Palmer. .    . 
Douglas . 
Dubois.  .    .  . 


Fundamentals 


Accom- 


4 
1 

6 

13 
7 
3 

14 

2 

8 

ID 

9 

5 
II 

12 

16 

15 


Reasoning 


Final 

urac) 

^      Accom- 
plishment 

Accuracy 

•core 

4 

2 

2 

12 

I 

3 

7 

12 

6 

I 

15 

28 

3 

10 

3 

29 

3 

8 

13 

30 

15 

9 

4 

31 

5 

5 

8 

32 

10 

4 

16 

32 

13 

6 

6 

33 

9 

16 

I 

36 

12 

7 

9 

37 

14 

II 

II 

41 

7 

14 

12 

44 

16 

12 

5 

45 

8 

15 

10 

49 

II 

13 

14 

53 

Summary 

1 .  The  members  of  the  survey  staflf  made  684  classroom  visits 
of  which  273  were  for  the  purpose  of  observing  teaching  methods, 
and  the  remainder  for  noting  details  as  to  physical  equipment  or 
making  humidity,  ventilation,  and  illumination  tests. 

2.  The  strongest  feature  of  the  work  is  the  free  relationship  be- 
tween pupils  and  teachers.  The  weakest  feature  is  that  through- 
out the  system  there  is  too  little  real  teaching  and  too  much  hear- 
ing of  recitations. 

3.  In  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  classrooms  the  work  suffers 
from  the  inadequate  professional,  educational,  and  cultural  prep- 
aration of  the  teachers. 

4.  Throughout  the  elementary  schools  the  discipline  is  good. 

5.  Standard  spelling  tests  in  all  grades  from  the  second  through 
the  eighth  indicate  that  in  general  the  children  spell  as  well  as 
average  children  in  other  city  srh<K)l  systems. 

6.  Measurement  of  the  quality  of  handwriting  of  pupils  in  the 
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four  upper  grades  shows  that  it  is  in  general  as  good  as  that  of 
children  in  the  same  grades  in  other  cities. 

7.  Standard  tests  in  arithmetic  show  that  in  Springfield  chil- 
dren do  work  in  fundamentals  more  rapidly  but  less  accurately 
than  average  children  in  other  cities.  In  reasoning  their  work 
is  less  rapid  and  less  accurate  than  the  average  work  in  other 
cities. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  is  so  varied  in  character  in  its  different 
parts  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  valid  general  statements 
concerning  it.  In  part  it  was  inherited  from  courses  used  in  the 
schools  many  years  ago  and  in  these  portions  it  retains  the  rigid 
requirements  of  former  times.  In  some  sections  it  directs  pre- 
cisely which  pages  are  to  be  taught  from  certain  textbooks  while 
in  others  it  merely  mentions  topics  and  leaves  the  teacher  free  to 
find  the  material  where  she  can.  For  some  grades  and  subjects 
it  carefully  prescribes  methods  to  be  used  and  in  others  no  men* 
tion  of  methods  is  made.  In  places  time  allotments  are  given 
and  elsewhere  there  is  none  mentioned. 

The  reason  for  this  prevailing  condition  of  heterogeneity  is 
that  the  old  course  of  study,  adopted  many  years  ago,  has  from 
time  to  time  been  repaired  and  revamped  but  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  revised.  At  the  present  time  another  reshaping  of 
some  parts  of  the  course  is  well  under  way  and  this  again  is  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  partial  recasting  of  the  old  materials.  These 
successive  partial  revisions  have  not  greatly  profited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  successful  and  progressive  school  systems 
of  other  cities.  They  have  kept  the  course  from  becoming  dead 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  making  it  as  live  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  crctlit  of  the  present  superintendent  that  in 
the  work  of  revision  now  going  on  the  supervisors,  principals, 
and  teachers  are  all  taking  part.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
best  experience  within  the  system  should  Ik?  consulted.  The  re- 
sults of  the  best  thinking,  the  widest  experience,  and  the  most 
mature  judgment  of  other  cities,  as  crystallized  in  their  courses 
of  study  and  the  publishe<l  reixjrts  concerning  them,  should  also 
be  carefully  considered  with  the  object  of  pnxlucing  the  lK*st 
possible  course  of  study  for  Springfield. 

The  present  course  prescrilx*s  15  subjects  of  which  12  are 
assigned  for  alt  grades  from  the  first  to  eighth  inclusive. 
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These  12  subjects  are: 

Reading 

History 

Language 

Phonics 

Spelling 

Arithmetic 


Penmanship 

Physiology  and  hygiene 

Physical  culture 

Drawing 

Singing 

Manual  training 


The  three  remaining  subjects  are  literature  and  nature  study, 
which  are  assigned  for  the  first  four  grades,  and  geography  which 
is  taught  in  the  six  upper  grades. 

The  course  as  published  is  only  partially  followed  so  that  gen- 
eral statements  regarding  it  would  apply  to  what  is  printed 
rather  than  to  what  is  actually  happening  in  the  classrooms.  A 
careful  study  of  the  programs  of  the  31  third  grades  of  the 
city  shows  that  although  the  course  of  study  prescribes  15 
subjects  for  all  of  them,  there  are  only  six  which  appear  on  all  of 
the  programs.  These  are  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  music, 
drawing,  and  industrial  work.  A  similar  study  of  the  eighth 
grade  programs  shows  only  eight  subjects  appearing  in  all  of 
them.  This  condition  has  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages 
but  it  is  one  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  discussing  the  course 
of  study,  for  the  important  consideration  is  what  is  actually 
being  taught  rather  than  what  the  printed  course  calls  for. 

Variations  in  Time  Allotment 

Just  as  the  prevailing  lack  of  uniformity  renders  it  impossible 
to  make  general  statements  about  the  course  of  study,  so  a  similar 
condition  maintains  with  respect  to  the  time  allotted  to  the  differ- 
ent subjects  in  the  several  grades.  There  is  no  official  time  allot- 
ment for  the  city  and  so  the  teachers  in  each  school  determine  for 
themselves  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  in  the  daily  program 
to  each  subject.  This  results  in  the  widest  variations  in  the 
amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  different  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

A  careful  study  of  the  time  allotments  followed  in  the  spring  of 
1914  in  the  31  third  grades  of  the  city  shows  variations  as 
follows : 

Reading from  25  minutes  to  60  minutes  a  day 


Spelling 

Literature 

Writing 

Opening  exercises 

Language 

Recess 

Dismissal 


no 
no 
no 
no 

ID 

10 
no 


ti 


«< 


«i 


*< 


«< 


II 


40 

25 

25 
20 

30 
40 
20 


II  It 


II  II 


•«  It 


i«  <« 


41      l< 


«l      l< 


«<     «< 
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The  serious  feature  of  this  condition  is  that  these  variations 
are  not  the  product  of  careful  planning  and  serious  thought  but 
exist  precisely  because  neither  thought  nor  planning  has  been  de- 
voted to  securing  the  best  allotment  of  time.  The  existing  vari- 
ations are  accidental  and  the  Springfield  principals  have  been  un- 
aware of  their  existence.  They  mean  that  the  pupils'  time, 
which  is  the  most  precious  asset  of  the  school,  is  being  disposed  of 
without  diie  care  and  consideration.  In  subject  after  subject 
some  schools  are  devoting  two  or  three  times  as  many  hours  per 
year  as  are  other  schools  and  they  are  doing  this  without  basing 
their  action  on  any  good  evidence.  The  serious  importance  of 
such  a  prodigal  use  of  pupils'  time  becomes  apparent  when  one  re- 
members that  the  unprofitable  use  of  35  minutes  a  day  through 
the  elementary  course  means  the  loss  of  one  school  year  from  each 
child's  educational  life.  The  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  city  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  time  al- 
lotments in  the  best  systems  elsewhere  and  then  decide  how  much 
time  they  will  devote  to  each  subject  in  each  of  the  grades  in 
Springfield.  This  time  allotment  should  be  used  as  a  standard 
rather  than  as  a  requirement.  Teachers  should  be  permitted 
to  depart  from  it  whenever  they  can  put  forward  a  good  reason 
for  so  doing  but  such  departures  should  be  based  on  carefully 
thought-out  reasons  and  not  on  chance  or  caprice. 

Precious  Time  Wasted  on  Useless  Material 

The  most  serious  defect  of  the  present  course  of  study,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  suggested  revisions  now  under  consideration,  is 
that  it  makes  thousands  of  children  waste  tens  of  thousands  of 
precious  hours  in  the  laborious  acquisition  of  facts  for  which  they 
will  never  have  any  practical  use.  While  the  survey  was  under 
way  the  staff  attempted  to  test  the  practical  value  of  some  of 
the  subject  matter  taught  to  children  in  the  elementary  grades. 

For  this  purpose  short  examinations  were  prepared  from  the 
material  prescribed  by  the  course  of  study  and  actually  being 
taught  in  the  upper  grades  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography.  Through  the  co-operation  of  a  woman  prominent  in 
social  and  intellectual  circles  of  the  city,  11  of  the  leading 
successful  citizens  were  brought  together  one  evening  and  asked 
to  take  these  examinations.  The  object  was  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  material  that  the  children  of  the  upper  grades  were 
being  taught  was  of  the  sort  actually  used  by  able  men  of  affairs 
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in  the  conduct  of  their  daily  business.  For  carrying  out  the  test 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  citizens  were  purposely  chosen 
and  in  making  up  the  examinations  the  most  difficult  material 
was  purposely  selected.  The  result  of  these  examinations  in 
spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades  was  that  no  one  of  the  men  examined  made  a 
passing  mark  in  any  subject.  The  reason  is  that  the  material  on 
which  they  were  examined,  and  which  the  children  in  the  schools 
are  daily  learning,  is  of  a  sort  that  is  seldom  or  never  met  with  in 
the  business  of  even  the  most  successful  men  engaged  in  com- 
mercial and  professional  pursuits.  The  gentlemen  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  were  the  following: 

A  state  senator 

A  former  lieutenant-governor 

The  president  of  a  manufacturing  concern 

The  former  superintendent  of  parks 

A  banker 

A  physician 

A  merchant 

A  lawyer 

A  newspaper  editor 

An  efficiency  engineer 

A  clergyman 

The  test  in  spelling  consisted  of  ten  words  taken  from  the  spell- 
ing lists  of  the  seventh  grade.    These  words  were  as  follows: 

1.  abutilon  6.  reconnoissance 

2.  bergamot  7.  erysipelas 

3.  deutzia  8.  mnemonics 

4.  daguerreotype  9.  trichinae 

5.  paradigm  10.  weigelia 

Among  the  11  men  taking  the  examination,  one  spelled 
six  of  these  words  correctly.  Three  succeeded  in  spelling  four 
words,  two  got  three  words  right,  one  got  two,  three  spelled  one 
word  correctly,  and  one  failed  on  every  word.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  failed  so  completely  for  no  citizen  in  any  ordinary 
walk  of  life  needs  to  know  how  to  spell  these  words.  When  the 
rare  occasion  arises  that  he  needs  to  write  one  of  them,  he  looks 
it  up  in  the  dictionary.  These  words  and  scores  of  words  like 
them  are  studied  in  the  classrooms  as  well  as  found  in  the  spelling 
book. 

The  test  described  above  was  suggested  by  the  experience  of 
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the  director  of  the  survey  who  went  into  a  sixth-grade  room  where 
an  examination  in  spelling  was  being  given.  He  took  the  test 
with  the  children.  It  consisted  of  20  words  and  he  failed  on  six 
of  them.  These  six  words  are  included  in  the  10  word  list  used 
in  the  examination  of  the  business  and  professional  men.  Some 
of  the  children  in  the  schools  can  spell  these  words  correctly  but 
while  they  are  laboriously  learning  to  do  it,  many  of  them  are 
still  unable  to  spell  short  and  common  words  as  "which,**  ** sepa- 
rate,*' and  ** receive.'* 

The  test  in  geography  was  t^ken  from  the  sixth-grade  work  as 
prescribed  by  the  revised  course  of  study  and  consisted  of  five 
questions  which  are  all  included  as  requisites  in  the  new  course. 
These  questions  are  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  distance  in  degrees  from  Portugal  to  the  Ural 
Mountains? 

2.  How  many  miles  long  is  South  America? 

3.  Name  the  capital  of  Montenegro. 

4.  Locate  the  desert  of  Atacama. 

5.  Where  is  the  Pamir  Plateau? 

One  of  the  11  men  was  able  to  answer  the  third  question. 
All  of  the  rest  of  them  failed  on  all  five  questions. 

The  test  in  arithmetic  was  taken  from  the  work  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  and  consisted  of  five  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Italy  uses  the  time  of  15  degrees  East  and  Illinois  that  of 
90  degrees  West.  When  it  is  noon  in  Italy  what  time  is  it  in 
Illinois? 

2.  How  much  pressure  will  you  have  to  exert  on  the  handles  of 
a  pair  of  shears  3  inches  from  the  fulcrum  in  order  to  exert  a 
pressure  of  5  lbs.  at  a  point  5  inches  from  the  fulcrum? 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  the  base  of  a  cylindrical  gallon  can  10 
inches  high? 

4.  Express  150  degrees  Centigrade  in  terms  of  Fahrenheit. 

5.  If  2  liters  of  alcohol  weigh  1.58  kilograms,  what  is  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  alcohol? 

The  results  in  arithmetic  were  more  successful  than  those  in 
geography.  Three  of  the  11  men  worked  the  first  problem 
successfully,  two  got  the  correct  answer  to  the  second  and  third 
problems,  one  solved  the  fourth,  and  all  failed  on  the  fifth. 
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The  examination  in  history  asked  for  the  identification  of  lo 
dates  as  follows: 

1.  1000  6.  i8i8 

2.  1607  7.  1846 

3.  1638  8.  April  14,  1861 

4.  1763  9.  1873 

5.  October  17,  1781  10.  September,  1901 

Among  the  11  men,  one  correctly  identified  the  first  date, 
two  the  second,  none  the  third,  three  the  fourth,  one  the  fifth, 
ten  the  sixth,  one  the  seventh,  eight  the  eighth,  one  the  ninth, 
and  three  the  tenth.  These  10  dates,  which  meant  so  little  to 
these  men,  were  selected  from  the  91  dates  which  the  course 
lists  as  necessary  to  be  learned  by  memory  by  all  pupils  with 
the  note  that  the  list  may  be  lengthened  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  teacher. 

Such  a  series  of  tests  as  those  described  cannot  finally  and 
satisfactorily  tell  us  just  which  portions  of  our  courses  of  study 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  practical  requirements  of  modern 
life.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  to  pick  out  details  from 
almost  any  set  of  textbooks  which  could  be  converted  into  ques- 
tions on  which  many  able  and  successful  adults  would  fail. 
Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  the  tests  conducted  in  Spring- 
field do  indicate  symptoms  of  the  greatest  problem  that  the 
schools  of  this  and  other  cities  are  facing.  This  problem  is  the 
lack  of  intimate  relationship  between  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
the  work  of  the  world. 

Conditions  in  this  city  are  no  worse  than  in  scores  of  other  cities 
but  they  can  be  and  should  be  far  better  than  they  are.  School 
work  needs  to  be  real  instead  of  artificial.  When  children  work 
together  in  the  solving  of  a  problem  or  the  making  of  a  map  their 
work  is  social  and  co-operative.  When  they  are  committing  to 
memory  the  spelling  of  **  weigelia,  '*  **  trichinae, "  and  **  paradigm, " 
they  are  individual  and  exclusive.  When  they  are  making  some- 
thing material  or  abstract  because  they  need  it  in  their  business, 
they  are  active  and  alert.  When  they  are  listening  to  recita- 
tions concerning  the  distance  in  degrees  from  Portugal  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  they  are  mostly  passive  and  inert.  When  they 
are  learning  or  making  something  real  that  has  an  object  behind 
and  a  result  to  come,  they  are  energetic.  When  they  listen  to  or 
watch  or  read  something  that  is  to  them  artificial,  they  are  apa- 
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thetic.     In  all  of  these  characteristics  the  children  in  our  schools 
closely  resemble  us  adults. 

Free  Textbooks  will  help  Solve  Problem 

No  small  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter  now 
being  taught  is  attributable  to  the  textbooks  used.  Several  of 
them  are  distinctly  unsatisfactory  and  yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  them  abandoned  and  new  ones  substituted.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  while  the  cost  of  school  books  is  relatively  light 
and  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion, it  falls  directly  on  the  parents  instead  of  being  paid  from 
the  general  taxes  and  so  it  is  made  to  seem  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance. The  adoption  of  new  textbooks  means  an  immediate 
and  direct  expenditure  by  thousands  of  parents  and  this  is  always 
actively  and  generally  successfully  opposed. 

The  result  is  that  the  schools  are  still  using  textbooks  which 
should  long  since  have  been  abandoned.  All  of  the  worry,  an- 
noyance, and  petty  politics  that  have  characterized  attempts  to 
change  textbooks  can  be  avoided  by  adopting  the  free  textbook 
policy  for  the  city.  Textbooks  have  been  furnished  free  by  Phila- 
delphia for  almost  a  century  and  by  many  cities  for  almost  half 
a  century.  They  are  provided  for  by  compulsory  law  throughout 
12  states  and  are  supplied  in  portions  of  15  other  states. 

Since  the  system  applies  to  perhaps  half  of  the  school  children 
of  the  country,  it  is  in  no  sense  experimental.  In  no  case  where 
free  textbooks  have  been  adopted  is  there  any  record  of  a  move- 
ment looking  toward  the  repeal  of  the  system.  In  every  state 
where  they  are  supplied,  the  state  superintendent  testifies  that 
the  system  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Free  textbooks  tend  to  prolong  the  school  life  of  the  child,  make 
the  adoption  of  new  texts  easier,  facilitate  uniformity,  and  in- 
crease the  promptness  with  which  schools  begin  work  in  the  fall. 
They  result  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  going  on  to 
high  school.  Finally,  schoolbooks  bought  by  the  community 
cost  the  community  about  20  per  cent  less  than  when  bought 
by  individuals.  For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  Springfield  take  her  place  among  the  cities  that 
furnish  textbooks  free  throughout  the  public  schools.  If  the 
system  is  installed,  the  cost  will  amount  annually  to  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  per  pupil.  Under  the  free  textbook  plan  this  will  be  met 
from  the  taxes  instead  of  being  paid  directly  by  the  parents. 
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Summary 

1.  The  course  of  study  in  its  present  form  is  the  product  of  a 
number  of  partial  revisions  of  a  course  in  use  many  years  ago. 
In  parts  it  is  rigid  and  behind  the  times,  while  in  other  parts  it  is 
modem  and  progressive.     It  is  not  closely  followed  in  the  schools. 

2.  The  time  devoted  to  each  subject  varies  so  widely  in  the 
different  schools  that  no  general  study  of  the  time  allotment  is 
possible. 

3.  A  new  course  of  study  and  time  allotment  should  be  de- 
veloped and  in  this  work  the  best  experience  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive school  systems  should  be  utilized. 

4.  Tests  of  the  existing  course  show  that  it  includes  much 
material  that  is  so  artificial  and  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  real 
life  that  it  should  be  abandoned  and  more  useful  matter  sub- 
tituted. 

5.  The  city  should  adopt  the  policy  of  supplying  textbooks  free. 
This  promotes  educational  efficiency,  facilitates  uniformity,  and 
reduces  expense  to  the  community. 


CHAPTER  IX 
FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Public  education  can  be  bought  and  paid  for.  The  perpetual 
problem  of  any  city  is  how  many  of  its  children  is  it  willing  to 
educate  and  how  well.  Within  limits  that  have  never  yet  been 
reached,  each  city  may  secure  for  its  children  as  much  and  as 
good  education  as  it  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  for.  How  much 
and  how  good  education  the  children  actually  get  depends  on  two 
factors.  The  first  is  how  much  money  the  city  spends  and  the 
second  is  whether  or  not  it  uses  each  dollar  so  as  to  get  the  best 
and  largest  educational  returns. 

In  other  portions  of  this  report  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
measure  some  of  the  returns  received  by  the  city  on  its  educa- 
tional investment.  In  this  section  comparisons  are  made  to  dis- 
cover how  the  school  expenditures  of  Springfield  compare  with 
those  of  other  cities  similar  in  size  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
this  city  is  paying  more  or  less  than  the  others  for  the  education 
of  each  child  and  for  different  educational  purposes. 

Springfield  spends  on  its  public  schools  each  year  about  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars.  This  money  comes  in  the  main  from 
two  sources — local  taxes  and  state  funds.  Of  every  dollar  re- 
ceived, approximately  91  cents  comes  from  local  taxes  and  the 
remaining  nine  cents  from  the  state.  In  collecting  and  expend- 
ing the  local  funds  the  board  of  education  has  large  liberty  of  ac- 
tion. It  decides  each  year  how  large  the  tax  rate  for  school  sup- 
port shall  be  and  it  has  full  power  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
levy  so  long  as  it  does  not  take  for  each  $100  worth  of  assessed 
valuation  more  than  $1.50  for  educational  purposes  or  more  than 
$1.50  for  building  purposes.  It  can  spend  the  money  so  secured 
as  it  sees  fit  except  that  it  cannot  acquire  new  sites  or  build  new 
buildings  until  it  has  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  people. 

At  the  present  time  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Spring- 
field is  one-third  of  the  real  valuation.  This  means  that  in  actual 
fact  the  board  of  education  can  take  each  year  from  each  $100 
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worth  of  property  $i.oo  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
Of  this  $1.00  it  may  spend  50  cents  for  educational  purposes  and 
the  remaining  50  cents  for  building  purposes. 

In  point  of  fact  the  board  takes  each  year  the  full  50  cents  for 
educational  purposes  and  finds  it  scarcely  enough  to  pay  salaries 
and  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, take  for  building  purposes  all  that  the  law  allows.  In* 
stead  of  asking  for  the  full  50  cents  that  is  permitted,  it  actually 
takes  for  building  purposes  and  the  payment  of  bonds  only  15 
cents.  It  does  this  through  levying  37  cents  for  the  building 
fund  and  eight  cents  for  the  payment  of  bonds,  or  a  total  of  45 
cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  which  is  equal  to  15 
cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  real  valuation. 


Current  Expenses  and  Permanent  Investment 

The  intent  of  the  state  law  which  separates  the  educational 
fund  from  the  building  fund  was  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  funds  that  are  used  for  running  expenses — such  as  the 


DuGKAM  8. — Amount  Expended  for  Administration  and  Instruction,  for 
Maintenance  of  Buildings,  and  for  Sites  and  New  Buildings,  from 
1901  to  1913 
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payment  of  salaries,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  support  of  the 
administrative  offices,  and  so  forth — and  the  funds  which  are 
expended  for  sites  and  buildings  and  so  represent  a  permanent 
investment.  Each  year  the  amount  expended  for  educational 
purposes  increases  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  steadily 
advancing  cost  of  education.  The  funds  expended  for  building 
purposes  on  the  other  hand  vary  sharply  from  year  to  year,  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  new  buildings  are  constructed  or  ex- 
tensive alterations  are  made.  These  increases  and  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  the  two  funds  for  the  past  13  years  are 
shown  in  Diagram  8  in  which  expenditures  for  administration 
and  instruction  and  the  maintenance  of  buildings  represent  dis- 
bursements from  the  educational  fund  while  expenditures  for 
sites  and  buildings  represent  disbursements  from  the  building 
fund. 

How  Springfield  Compares  With  Other  Cities 

A  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  school  expenditures  of 
Springfield  with  those  of  10  other  cities  most  nearly  of  the  same 
population  in  19 12. 

City  Population  in  19 12 

Maiden,  Mass 46,805 

New  Britain,  Ct 47f430 

Rockford,  111 49,491 

Canton,  0 54,000 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 54»39i 

Springfield.  Ill 54.979 

Charleston,  S.  C 59,509 

Holyoke,  Mass 60,418 

Bayonne,  N.  J 60,649 

South  Bend,  Ind 61,296 

East  St.  Louis,  111 64,296 


Per  Capita  Wealth 

These  cities  vary  greatly  in  wealth,  the  largest  amount  of 
property  per  capita  being  found  in  Rockford  while  at  the  other 
end  of  the  list  Charleston  and  East  St.  Louis  have  only  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much  property  per  person.  In  this  comparison 
Springfield  takes  fifth  place  with  a  per  capita  wealth  a  little 
above  the  average.  How  the  11  cities  compare  in  per  capita 
wealth,  together  with  the  amount  of  property  per  inhabitant,  is 
shown  in  Diagram  9. 
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Diagram  9. — Per  Capita  Wealth  in  ii  Cities  in  1912 


Expenditures  for  City  Government  and  Schools 

Each  of  these  cities  spends  each  year  from  $15  to  $30  per  in- 
habitant to  meet  the  cost  of  municipal  government.  This  ex- 
penditure is  highest  in  Holyoke  and  lowest  in  Charleston.  Some- 
thing like  one-fifth  of  the  money  expended  for  city  government  is 
used  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  public  schools  although 
this  proportion  varies  from  more  than  one-fourth  to  less  than 
one-seventh.  Springfield  is  somewhat  wealthier  than  the  aver- 
age city  of  this  group,  but  it  spends  less  than  the  average  amount 
on  its  city  government  and  ranks  a  little  above  the  middle  in  its 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  education.  The  amount  spent 
by  each  city  for  municipal  government  and  for  the  support  of 
schools  is  shown  in  Diagram  10.  The  figures  on  which  this  com- 
parison is  based  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Census  on  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of 
Over  30,000:   1912. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  in  High  and  Elementary  Schools 

The  annual  cost  of  educating  one  pupil  in  the  high  school  is 
often  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  annual  cost  of  educating 
one  pupil  in  the  elementary  school.  For  this  reason  the  per 
capita  costs  in  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
II  cities  under  consideration  have  been  separately  computed. 
Moreover,  since  the  major  portion  of  the  expense  of  education 
consists  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  a  separate  accounting  has 
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been  made  of  the  cost  of  instruction  and  the  expense  for  other 
purposes  in  each  kind  of  school  in  each  city.  These  comparisons 
are  shown  in  Diagram  1 1  in  which  the  upper  portion  shows  the 
annual  per  capita  expenditures  for  high  schools  and  the  lower 
portion  those  for  elementary  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Springfield  occupies  the  middle  position  in  the  high  school  com- 
parison, five  of  the  other  cities  paying  more  each  year  for  the 
schooling  of  each  high  school  student,  and  five  of  them  paying 
less. 

Relatively  speaking,  elementary  schooling  in  Springfield  is 
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more  expensive  than  the  education  given  in  the  high  school. 
Among  the  ii  cities  Springfield  is  the  third  from  the  top  in 
the  per  capita  cost  of  elementary  schooling  and  very  nearly  takes 
first  rank  in  the  expense  for  instruction  alone.  These  high 
figures  are  caused  by  the  small  classes  and  relatively  generous 
salaries  prevailing  in  Springfield.     The  figures  for  this  compari- 

COST   PER    PUPIL  —    HIGH    SCHOOLS 
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son  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1912  for  the  other  10  cities,  and  from  the 
Springfield  accounts  for  1913. 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures  in  Detail 

Although  most  of  the  funds  come  from  two  sources — state 
grants  and  local  taxes — ^and  the  greater  part  of  them  is  expended 
in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  nevertheless  small  amounts 
of  money  are  received  from  several  sources  and  a  detailed 
accounting  of  expenditures  shows  that  disbursements  fall  into 
many  classes.  This  is  shown  by  the  figures  giving  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  school  year  1912-1913.  These  figures 
are  presented  in  Table  25. 

Expense  for  Supervision,  Maintenance  and  Operation 

If  we  compute  for  Springfield  and  the  other  10  cities  the 
amount  spent  annually  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  in 
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Diagram  12, — Shaded  Triangles  Represent  Average  Annual  Per  Capita 
Expense  for  Each  Child  in  Average  Attendance  in  the  Day  Schools 
OF  Springfield,  and  Triangles  in  Outline  Represent  Corresponding 
Expenditures  for  the  Average  of  10  Other  Cities  in  1911-12 

day  schools  for  purposes  other  than  instruction,  we  have  a  basis 
whereby  we  may  compare  the  amount  of  these  expenses  in  this 
city  with  that  in  the  average  of  the  other  10  cities.  The  results 
of  such  a  comparison  are  shown  in  Diagram  12  in  which  the  an- 
nual per  capita  expense  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  in 
the  day  schools  in  the  average  city  is  shown  by  the  triangle  in 
outline,  while  the  corresponding  expense  in  Springfield  is  shown 
by  the  shaded  triangle.     This  comparison  shows  that  Spring- 
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TABLE  25. — RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS,  I912-I3 


Receipts 

State  school  fund 

General  property  taxes 

Rent  and  interest 

Tuition  fees 

Sales  of  property 

Sales  of  equipment 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 


Total 


Payments 

General  control 

Board  of  Education  office 

School  elections 

Finance  accounts 

Legal  services 

Operation  of  office  building 

Office  of  superintendent 

Compulsory  education 

Instruction 

Salaries  of  supervisors 

Salaries  of  principals 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Textbooks 

Stationery  and  supplies 

Other  expenses 

Operation  of  plant 

Wages  ot  janitors 

Fuel 

Water 

Light  and  power 

Janitors'  supplies 

Maintenance  of  pliant 

Repair  of  buildings  and  care  of  grounds .  . 

Repair  and  replacement  of  equipment ... 

Insurance 

Auxiliary  agencies 

Libraries 

Promotion  of  health 

Miscellaneous 

Rent 

Permanent  outlays 

Land 

New  buildings 

Alteration  of  old  buildings 

New  equipment  of  new  and  old  buildings 
Other  payments 

Redemption  of  bonds 

Payments  of  interest 


$2,353.68 

40.00 

720.00 

1,295.50 

730.00 
3,000.00 

1,000.00 

6,550.00 

30.177.25 

169,012.99 

325.00 

8.914.90 

3.807.25 

16,420.91 

6,519.37 
2,046.08 

1,268.05 

1,050.00 

16.276.98 

5.346.  II 

533.10 

850.00 
1,434.00 

120.00 

9,249.80 

85.527.91 
20,000.00 

2,963.61 

10,500.00 
6.663.75 


Total $414,696.24 

Balance  at  end  of  year 191,924.80 


$17,414.19 

314,788.96 

4,176.84 

2.538.50 

2,807.40 

297.28 

264.597.87 


$606,621.04 


Grand  total 


$606,621.04 
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field  pays  more  than  the  average  city  in  five  of  the  seven  classes 
of  expenditures  compared  and  less  in  the  other  two.  The  per 
capita  cost  in  Springfield  is  much  greater  than  the  average  for 
salaries  of  principals,  considerably  larger  for  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  stationery  and  supplies,  and  some* 
what  above  the  average  for  salaries  of  supervisors  and  the  pur* 
chase  of  water  and  light.  On  the  other  hand,  Springfield  pays 
less  than  the  average  for  fuel. 

Handung  of  Funds 

The  system  of  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds  is  efficient 
in  that  it  provides  every  reasonable  safeguard  and  secures  an 


TABLE   26. — BALANCE  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS   HELD   BY   THE  COUNTY 
TREASURER  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  EACH  MONTH  FROM  APRIL  I, 

I9I2,  TO  MARCH  I,  I914,  INCLUSIVE 


1913 


February 

March $35,640.93 

April 39.376.05 

May 6o»894.42 

June 28,452.1 1 

uly 27.190.73 

August 18,063.19 

September 19*570.60 

October 39,570.60 

November 48,674.09 


I9I3 

1914 

19,298.39  1 

I9.822.88 

• 

61,919.74  , 

33,93456 

49,443-14   ' 

89,261.07 

79.816.42    . 

78,584.66 

85,600.06 

59.105.64 

65.912.55 

50.912.55 

Average $35,270.30       $62,985.42       $21,873.72 


accurate  accounting.  It  is  deficient  in  that  the  board  does  not 
secure  its  own  money  as  soon  as  it  has  been  collected.  The 
county  treasurer  gathers  the  school  taxes  and  turns  them  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  but  he  does  not  turn  them 
all  over  as  soon  as  he  collects  them.  What  he  does  is  to  turn 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  from  time  to  time  lump  sums 
which  are  nearly  always  considerably  less  than  the  total  amount 
of  school  taxes  that  he  has  on  hand.  This  system  is  vicious  in 
principle  and  results  in  the  board  losing  the  interest  on  part  of 
its  funds  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  every  dollar  of  ftchool  monies  collected  during  the  month 
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should  be  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board.    The  money 

belongs  to  the  board  and  it  should  be  handed  over  to  it  as  soon  as 

it  is  available.     In  general  the  county  treasurer  keeps  in  his 

possession  about  $50,000  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  board  of 

education.     During  the  past  two  years  the  monthly  balance  of 

school  funds  remaining  in  his  hands  on  the  first  of  every  month 

ranged  from  $9,000  to  $85,000.    These  balances  are  shown  in 

Table  26. 

Bonding  for  Building 

Up  to  within  two  years  ago  the  school  district  was  practically 
free  from  debt  and  the  expense  of  constructing  new  schools  was 
met  from  the  building  fund.  According  to  law,  the  tax  rate  for 
buildings  may  run  as  high  as  $1.50  for  each  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  valuation  which  would  produce  in  Springfield  about 
$270,000  a  year.  The  rate  actually  assessed  was  55  cents  on 
each  hundred  dollars  assessed  valuation  which  brought  in  about 
$100,000  a  year  and  is  ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  in  re- 
placing and  increasing  its  school  plant.  At  that  time  the  board 
of  education  decided  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  and  borrow  the  money 
to  build  the  new  Palmer  and  Lincoln  schools  instead  of  paying 
for  them  out  of  current  taxes.  It  is  hard  to  justify  this  action 
on  any  grounds  of  prudent  financing.  It  seems  to  have  bene- 
fited nobody  except  the  bankers  who  handled  the  funds  and  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  were  left  intact  for  many  months, 
the  benefit  to  the  banks  was  very  considerable.  School  funds 
should  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  and  not  of 
the  bankers  and  in  the  case  of  Springfield  the  wisest  administra- 
tion demands  that  school  buildings  be  erected  from  current  funds 
instead  of  the  expense  being  shouldered  on  to  the  future  by  the 
issuance  of  bonds.  Diagram  13  shows  the  result  of  issuing 
20-year  bonds  at  four  per  cent  for  the  erection  of  a  school  such 
as  the  new  Palmer  or  the  new  Lincoln  which  cost  $75,000  if 
paid  for  at  once  but  $106,000  when  paid  for  by  such  a  bond  issue. 

Bonding  is  justifiable  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  in  Spring- 
field the  current  income  from  taxes  if  rightly  administered  is 
ample  for  the  purpose.  If  anyone  could  foresee  a  time  when  the 
city  would  complete  the  development  of  its  school  system  and 
get  through  with  building  new  buildings,  it  might  be  wise  to 
spread  the  payments  for  the  last  few  buildings  over  a  series  of 
years.  This  situation  does  not  exist  in  Springfield.  One 
quarter  of  the  city's  school  buildings  are  from  25  to  30  years 

old  and  they  will  have  to  be  replaced  within  the  next  quarter 
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of  a  century  just  as  certainly  as  the  buildings  that  are  now  50 
years  old  can  no  longer  be  used.  Moreover,  the  child  population 
of  the  city  is  growing  at  a  rate  which  calls  for  approximately  five 
new  school  rooms  each  year  and  this  increase  alone  means  that  a 
new  school  building  will  be  required  about  every  three  years. 
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Diagram  13. — Columns  Represent  Money  Transactions  Involved  in 
Paying  for  a  $75,000  School  Building  by  Issuing  20- Year  Four  Per 
Cent  Bonds 

The  Portion  in  Outline  Represents  Money  Secured  from  Bond  Issue,  Por- 
tion in  Black  Shows  Interest  Paid,  and  Shaded  Portion  Shows  Money  Paid 
Back  to  Amortize  Bonds.  At  the  End  of  20  Years  the  $75,000  Building  Has 
Cost  City  Over  $106,000 

All  of  these  facts  indicate  that  unless  the  board  is  to  find  it- 
self intolerably  burdened  with  debt  in  the  future  it  must  hold 
fast  to  the  policy  of  paying  as  it  goes  now.  It  is  a  popular  theory 
that  future  generations  will  benefit  by  the  permanent  improve- 
ments that  we  make  now  but  in  the  main  this  theory  is  fallacious. 
Posterity  will  not  benefit  by  our  permanent  improvements  much 
more  than  we  benefit  by  the  permanent  improvements  of  our 
forefathers.  Most  of  the  public  improvements  in  this  city  or 
elsewhere  made  as  much  as  30  years  ago  are  now  so  out  of 
date  that  we  are  thinking  of  replacing  them.  A  public  bond 
issue  is  not  merely  a  debt  to  be  paid  but  dangerously  near  to  a 
perpetual  tax.  In  making  permanent  improvements  by  issuing 
bonds,  we  are  not  lending  to  posterity  but  borrowing  from  it. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Springfield  will  restore  the  former 
tax  rate  for  building  purposes,  stop  issuing  bonds,  and  amortize 
the  present  ones  without  becoming  more  deeply  involved. 

When  the  board  takes  this  matter  under  consideration,  it 
would  also  do  well  to  consider  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
a  moderate  advance  in  the  tax  rate  for  educational  purposes. 
At  present  the  money  gathered  into  the  educational  fund  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  current  salaries  and  other  expenses. 
Several  of  the  most  needed  improvements  in  the  work  of  the 
schools  contemplate  the  employment  of  additional  people  and 
these  changes  cannot  readily  be  effected  unless  the  amount  of 
assessed  valuation  in  the  city  be  increased  or  the  tax  rate  for  the 
educational  fund  be  made  larger. 

Summary 

1.  Springfield  spends  on  its  schools  about  one-third  of  a  million 
dollars  each  year,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  which  comes  from 
local  taxes. 

2.  The  board  of  education  fixes  the  tax  rate  for  schools  within 
limits  imposed  by  the  law. 

3.  As  compared  with  other  cities  of  similar  size,  Springfield  is 
somewhat  wealthier  than  the  average,  spends  less  than  the 
average  amount  on  city  government  and  ranks  a  little  above  the 
average  in  its  expenditures  for  education. 

4.  This  city  spends  as  much  as  the  average  city  of  similar  size 
for  each  high  school  pupil  and  more  than  the  average  amount  for 
each  elementary  pupil. 

5.  The  per  capita  cost  in  this  city  is  more  than  in  the  average 
city  for  salaries  of  principals,  maintenance  of  buildings,  purchase 
of  stationery  and  supplies,  salaries  of  supervisors,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  water  and  light.  It  is  less  than  in  the  average  city  for 
the  salaries  of  janitors  and  the  purchase  of  fuel. 

6.  The  system  of  collection  and  disbursegient  of  funds  is  ac- 
curate and  safe.  It  is  deficient  in  that  there  is  undue  delay  be- 
tween the  collection  of  tax  money  and  its  delivery  to  the  board  of 
education  by  the  county  treasurer. 

7.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Springfield  will  abandon 
the  unnecessary  practice  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings. 

8.  The  board  would  do  well  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  a 
moderate  advance  in  the  tax  rate  for  educational  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  X 
MEDICAL  INSPECTION 

Medical  inspection  is  carried  on  in  the  Springfield  schools  by 
one  nurse  who  is  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  given 
the  title  of  Supervisor  of  Health.  Her  work  in  the  schools  con- 
sists of  inspecting  the  children  in  each  room  for  symptoms  of 
contagious  disease  and  during  the  same  visit  making  partial 
physical  examinations  for  the  detection  of  removable  defects 
that  might  handicap  the  children  either  physically  or  mentally. 
Each  school  is  provided  with  an  emergency  medicine  cabinet  and 
each  room  has  a  card  index  file  case  for  keeping  the  records  of  the 
physical  examinations.  The  physical  examinations  consist  in 
the  main  of  a  careful  but  rapid  search  for  symptoms  of  adenoid 
growth,  enlarged  tonsils,  decayed  teeth,  and  eye  defects.  To 
assist  in  testing  the  vision  of  the  children  each  school  is  provided 
with  a  set  of  Snellen  test  cards. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  three  times  each 
year  and  considerable  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  visits  to 
parents  in  order  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  providing  medical 
attention  for  the  children  needing  it.  The  nurse  makes  a  daily 
report  of  what  she  has  done  and  each  month  she  combines  these 
in  a  more  formal  summary  report  to  the  superintendent. 

The  only  serious  criticism  of  this  work  is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  As  it  is  conducted  it  is  worth  many  times  what 
it  costs  but  it  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  beginning.  The 
present  nurse  is  entirely  competent  and  thoroughly  devoted  to 
her  work  but  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  do  thoroughly  the 
amount  of  work  that  she  is  attempting.  Springfield,  with  nearly 
7,000  children  in  its  public  schools,  should  have  the  full-time 
services  of  at  least  two  and  preferably  three  nurses  and  in  addi- 
tion the  half-time  service  of  a  physician. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  have  l>een 
given  careful  physical  examinations  in  cities  throughout  this 
country  as  well  as  in  the  different  countries  of  Eurofx?.  This  work 
has  l>een  going  on  for  many  years  and  the  results  show  alx)ut  what 
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may  be  expected  in  different  sorts  of  communities.  Judging  from 
conditions  found  in  the  better  class  of  resident  cities  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  probable  that  among  the  7,000  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Springfield  physical  defects  exist  about  as  follows: 

50  per  cent,  or  3,500,  have  seriously  defective  teeth. 
15  per  cent,  or  1,050,  have  or  have  had   obstructed   nasal 
breathing. 

10  per  cent,  or  700,  have  vision  defective  enough  to  require 
glasses. 

5  per  cent,  or  350,  have  seriously  defective  hearing. 
2  per  cent  of  the  boys,  or  about  70,  and  J^  per  cent  of  the 
girls,  or  about  18,  stutter  or  have  other  speech  defects. 

This  list  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely  but  the  fore- 
going is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  large  scope  of  the  work  which 
should  be  done  for  the  conservation  of  health  and  the  promotion 
of  vitality  among  the  school  children  of  Springfield.  It  is  be- 
cause this  work  is  so  extensive  and  so  important  that  at  least  one 
additional  nurse  and  the  half-time  services  of  a  competent  phy- 
sician should  be  secured  to  supplement  the  good  work  that  is 
already  under  way. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
competent  physician  would  be  to  have  the  board  of  education 
co-operate  with  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  in  employing  a 
municipal  physician.  Half  of  his  time  could  be  devoted  to  his 
duties  as  school  physician  and  half  of  his  salary  paid  by  the  board 
of  education.  Such  an  arrangement  would  make  possible  the 
employment  of  a  first-class  man  and  would  materially  raise  the 
level  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  throughout  the  city. 

Vaccination 

For  many  years  vaccination  has  been  neglected  in  the  city  and 
it  is  not  now  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  result  is  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children 
are  not  vaccinated  and  the  proportion  is  growing  year  by  year. 
A  census  taken  in  the  public  schools  in  February,  19 14,  disclosed 
conditions  with  respect  to  vaccination  as  shown  in  Table  27. 

This  condition  constitutes  a  danger  which  could  be  avoided 

by  making  vaccination  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  the  public 

schools. 

Dental  Clinic 

A  school  dental  clinic  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
offices  of  the  board  of  education.     It  is  now  in  its  third  year  and 
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is  thoroughly  successful.  The  room  and  equipment  are  provided 
by  the  board  of  education  and  the  work  is  done  by  25  local 
dentists  who  have  volunteered  their  services.  The  clinic  is 
open  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  from  1:30  to  4:30  and 
each  of  the  dentists  serves  three  times  during  the  school  year. 
The  school  nurse  is  present  while  the  work  is  going  on  and  as- 
sists the  dentist.  The  children  who  are  having  their  teeth  cared 
for  are  excused  from  their  school  work  for  the  afternoon. 


TABLE  27. — CHILDREN  VACCINATED  AND  NUMBER   AND   PER  CENT 
NOT  VACCINATED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  FEBRUARY,  I914 


1 
Grade                   i     Vaccinated 

1 
I '               88 

2 I  "^O 

3 168 

4 1      165 

T      \i 

S 2'\'\ 

0 00 

6 265 

7 1                  -121 

/•••■••• 1                  *j    " 

8 281 

Total  elementary 1          i  ,660 

High  School 1             735 

Not 
vaccinated 


909 

705 
836 

730 
603 
467 
269 

147 


4,666 


188 


Per  cent  not 
vaccinated 


91 
84 

83 
82 

72 
64 
46 

34 


74 


20 


The  children  who  receive  free  treatment  are  those  who,  be- 
cause of  family  conditions,  are  unable  to  have  the  work  performed 
by  the  family  dentist.  The  work  of  the  clinic  is  a  distinct  suc- 
cess and  the  community  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dentists 
who  have  so  generously  contributed  their  services.  The  work 
might  be  rendered  even  more  effective  by  confining  it  in  the  main 
to  preventive  work  on  younger  children.  When  teeth  have 
become  seriously  decayed  through  continued  neglect,  efforts  at 
remedying  conditions  are  difficult  and  not  very  effective.  By 
centering  the  efforts  on  preventive  treatment  among  younger 
children  and  then  attempting  to  keep  all  of  the  children's  teeth 
in  good  condition  during  the  entire  school  life,  it  would  soon  be 
found  that  the  available  efforts  were  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
entire  problem.  This  result  can  never  be  obtained  where  a 
large  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  repairing  teeth  that  have  been 
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allowed  to  get  into  a  serious  condition.  Dental  work  is  pre- 
eminently a  field  where  prevention  is  better,  cheaper,  and  more 
effective  than  cure. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  with  oculists  of  the  city  for 
an  eye  clinic  similar  in  principle  to  the  dental  clinic.  There  is 
every  indication  that  these  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success 
and  should  redound  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Classes  for  Exceptional  Children 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  exceptional  children  for  whom 

provbton  should  be  made.    The  first  class  consists  of  children 


Past  of  thb  Equifhent  of  the  Dental  Clinic 

who  are  below  normal  in  growth  and  nutrition  and  for  whom 
open  air  classes  are  needed.  Such  classes  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  more  than  40  cities  and  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  take  weak,  anemic,  and  sickly  children  and  con- 
vert them  within  a  comparatively  short  time  into  strong,  healthy 
and  normal  children.  There  are  many  children  in  the  local 
schools  who  are  of  the  tjpe  that  are  promptly  benefited  by  open 
air  classes. 

The  second  sort  of  exceptional  child  is  the  one  who  is  below  par 
mentally.  Probably  something  like  1.5  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  city  schools  are  so  backn'ard  in  their  work  that  they  cannot 
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properly  be  cared  for  in  the  regular  classes.  For  these  children 
special  ungraded  classes  taught  by  exceptionally  well  qualified 
teachers  should  be  established.  Included  in  this  number  of 
backward  children  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  feeble-minded 
children  who  should  not  be  in  the  public  schools  at  all  but  should 
be  cared  for  in  state  institutions.  The  establishment  of  special 
classes  for  the  backward  child  would  result  in  locating  these 
feeble-minded  children  and  would  make  it  possible  to  segregate 
them. 

The  third  type  of  exceptional  children  for  whom  special  classes 
are  needed  is  made  up  of  those  having  speech  defects.  These 
children  seem  to  be  unusually  numerous  in  Springfield  and  prob- 
ably number  from  150  to  200.  Most  of  them  are  stutterers, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  could  be  cured  by  a  few  months 
of  special  teaching.  These  children  do  not  need  to  be  taught 
entirely  in  separate  classes  but  they  should  receive  special  instruc- 
tion each  day  from  a  well-qualified  teacher  who  has  had  special 
training  in  this  work.  Such  children  present  special  problems 
to  which  parents  and  teachers  give  far  too  little  attention.  Un- 
less something  is  done  to  help  them,  their  affliction  is  apt  to  be- 
come incurable  and  while  they  are  normal  in  other  respects,  they 
are  almost  barred  from  securing  employment  in  most  of  the  more 
desirable  kinds  of  work. 

Summary 

1.  Medical  inspection  is  carried  on  by  one  nurse.  The  work 
accomplished  is  well  done  but  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to 
do  thoroughly  the  amount  of  work  that  she  is  attempting. 

2.  Two  nurses  should  be  employed  and  the  half-time  services 
of  a  physician  secured.  This  could  be  best  arranged  by  having 
the  board  of  education  co-operate  with  the  board  of  health  in 
employing  a  municipal  physician,  half  of  whose  time  could  be 
devotecj  to  work  in  the  schools. 

3.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  are  not  vaccinated. 
Vaccination  should  be  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  entrance  into 
the  public  schools. 

4.  A  most  successful  school  dental  clinic  is  maintained. 

5.  Arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  an  eye  clinic  are 
under  way. 

6.  Special  ungraded  classes  should  be  organized  for  exceptional 
children.  A  beginning  should  be  made  by  establishing  open  air 
classes,  classes  for  the  mentally  slow,  and  classes  for  those  having 
speech  defects. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Springfield  High  School  has  883  pupils  in  average  atten- 
dance of  whom  52  come  from  outside  of  the  school  district.  The 
school  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  50  pupils  per  year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  the  average  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 

1910 674 

191 1 742 

1912 789 

1913 B04 

1914 883 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  school  will  continue  to  grow 
and  will  do  so  even  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be  dealt  with 
in  plans  for  the  future  of  the  school.  The  distribution  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  four  classes  of  the  school  as  shown  by  the  average 
attendance  figures  for  March,  1914,  is  presented  in  Table  28. 

TABLE  28. — BOYS  AND  GIRLS  BY  CLASSES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Class 


I 

11 

MI 

IV 

Total . . . 


Boys 


151 
109 
.  72 

66 


398 


Girls 

Total 

166 

143 
8q 
87 

317 
252 
161 

153 

485 

883 

Two  factors  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  28  arc  particularly 
significant.  The  first  is  that  there  are  many  more  girls  than  boys 
in  the  high  school.  For  every  six  girls  there  are  only  five  boys. 
In  the  entire  school  there  are  almost  100  less  boys  than  girls. 
The  second  important  condition  revealed  by  the  figures  is  that 
the  highest  class  is  composed  of  less  than  half  as  many  pupils 
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as  the  entering  class  and  that  most  of  this  great  falling  off  takes 
place  in  the  first  year  or  two.  This  shows  that  the  Springfield 
High  School,  like  most  other  high  schools,  loses  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  children  during  the  first  year  and  another  large  pro- 
portion during  the  second  year.  Those  who  are  able  to  survive 
the  first  two  years  are  apt  to  stay  to  the  end  and  graduate. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  children  stay  only  one  or  two 
years  and  that  this  condition  has  maintained  ever  since  the  high 
school  has  been  in  existence,  the  entire  work  of  the  school  is 
planned  as  though  all  of  the  children  who  entered  remained  for 
the  entire  four-year  course.  This  procedure  is  not  economical. 
If  most  of  the  work  of  the  high  school  is  to  be  devoted  to  teaching 
children  who  remain  only  one  or  two  years,  it  should  be  planned 
with  that  end  in  view  and  on  the  other  hand  if  all  of  the  work 
is  to  be  planned  as  part  of  a  four-year  course,  then  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  retain  the  children  for  the  four  years. 

The  High  School  Building 

The  student  body  has  outgrown  the  high  school  building. 
Over  a  long  series  of  years  room  after  room  has  been  equipped  for 
school  purposes  in  the  third  story  of  the  building  and  in  the  base- 
ment until  now  the  last  available  foot  of  floor  space  has  been 
utilized.  At  present  there  are  eight  rooms  in  the  third  story  and 
eight  more  in  the  basement  in  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  or 
shops  which  were  never  intended  to  be  occupied  by  classes. 
Most  of  them  are  utterly  unfitted  for  such  use  and  cannot  be 
remodeled  so  that  they  will  properly  accommodate  the  teachers 
and  the  young  people.  Several  of  them  are  so  badly  lighted  that 
even  on  the  brightest  days  it  is  necessary  to  use  artificial  light  in 
order  to  conduct  classes  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  control  the 
heating  and  ventilating  satisfactorily.  The  machine  shop  in  the 
basement  is  so  seriously  overcrowded  and  the  gears  and  belts  so 
completely  unprotected  as  to  constitute  a  serious  hazard  and 
one  that  is  apt  to  result  sooner  or  later  in  severe  injury  to  some 
student  and  heavy  damage  suits  against  the  board.  Every  con- 
sideration of  hygiene  and  educational  policy  demands  that  these 
rooms  be  abandoned  as  classrooms. 

The  conditions  described  combine  to  form  a  problem  which 
must  be  solved  in  the  very  near  future.  This  high  school  is  rap- 
idly growing  and  the  building  is  already  overcrowded  so  seri- 
ously that  no  further  expansion  is  possible.     Either  extensive 
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additions  must  be  built  at  once  or  a  new  high  school  constructed 
or  some  reorganization  effected  whereby  some  of  the  pupils  may 
be  moved  to  other  buildings.  This  problem  will  be  considered 
and  a  solution  suggested  in  Chapter  XII. 

Teaching  Force 

The  teaching  force  of  the  high  school  consists  of  39  men  and 
women.  While  it  includes  many  able  instructors,  it  does  not 
appear  as  a  whole  to  represent  as  high  a  quality  of  scholarship 
and  leadership  as  the  city  is  paying  for  and  has  a  right  to  demand. 
In  some  measure  it  has  suffered  from  the  same  inbreeding  proc- 
ess that  so  seriously  handicaps  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
force  in  the  elementary  schools.  Among  the  39  teachers  in  the 
high  school,  12  are  themselves  graduates  of  the  Springfield 
high  school  while  27  came  from  other  institutions.  These 
teachers  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $800  to  $1,400  per  year 
with  an  average  of  $1,065.  These  salaries  are  sufficiently  gen- 
erous so  that  the  city  should  be  able  to  demand  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  high  school  faculty  should  have  had  at  least  a 
college  education  and  that  most  of  them  should  have  specialized 
in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  Of  the  39  teachers  in  this  high 
school,  one  is  not  a  graduate  of  any  school,  seven  are  graduates 
of  high  schools,  six  are  normal  school  graduates,  while  25  are  col- 
lege graduates.  Moreover,  while  this  latter  group  includes  sev- 
eral instructors  who  are  graduates  of  some  of  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country,  it  also  includes  several  teachers  who, 
while  nominally  college  graduates,  have  received  their  training 
in  collegiate  institutions  of  somewhat  dubious  reputation. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  teaching  methods  of  this  corps  of  in- 
structors range  from  excellent  to  distinctly  poor.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  who  observed  recita- 
tions conducted  by  these  teachers,  16  of  them  could  be  rated 
as  good,  15  as  fair,  and  seven  as  poor.  The  reason  why  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  work  impressed  the  visitors  as  being  no 
better  than  fair  is  that  throughout  the  school  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  the  sort  of  teaching  that  consists  of  assigning  home 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  books  and  questioning  the  children 
next  day  to  find  out  how  much  they  have  retained  of  what  they 
studied  the  night  before,  and  how  well.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  ask  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  questions  from  the 
textbooks  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  questioning  is  of  such  a 
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nature  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  give  the  desired  answer.  It  seemed 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  that  in  general  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  high  school  is  on  a  lower  level  than  that 
in  the  elementary  schools  when  both  are  compared  with  the  work 
ordinarily  observed  in  other  cities. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  high  school  offers  four  courses, — the  academic  or  college, 
the  English  and  scientific,  the  business,  and  the  normal.  Each 
of  these  courses  is  four  years  in  length  although  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  certain  pupils  may  arrange  for  the  two-year  business 
course.  In  practice  no  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the 
four  courses.  Each  pupil  who  is  doing  standard  work  has  four 
recitations  in  four  different  subjects  each  day  and  when  he  has 
carried  this  amount  of  work  for  four  years  he  has  i6  credits 
which  is  the  number  required  for  graduation.  Of  these  i6  credits 
seven  are  prescribed  and  nine  are  elective.  Of  the  seven  pre- 
scribed, three  must  be  in  English,  two  in  mathematics,  one  in 
science,  and  one  in  history.  Since  fhese  requirements  nominally 
hold  for  all  pupils  and  little  advice  or  assistance  is  offered  the 
young  people  in  selecting  their  studies,  the  distinctions  between 
the  different  courses  are  somewhat  theoretical. 

The  subjects  actually  taken  by  the  pupils  are  more  important 
in  showing  the  character  of  the  work  done  than  the  subjects 
found  in  the  course  of  study.  A  careful  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  school  shows  that  the  subjects  taught  fall  into  lo 
main  groups  and  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  teaching  done  in 
the  school  is  devoted  to  13  subjects  of  English,  mathematics, 
and  science.  The  10  groups  of  subjects,  together  with  the  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  teaching  that  is  included  in  each  group,  are 
shown  in  Table  29. 

The  figures  in  Table  29  show  that  the  character  of  the  work 
in  the  high  school  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  different  sub- 
jects has  been  largely  dictated  by  the  demands  of  college  entrance 
examinations.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Springfield  high 
school  is  in  only  slight  degree  a  college  preparatory  school.  The 
number  of  graduates  going  to  college  is  so  small  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  college  entrance  examinations  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  influence  the  work  of  the  school  in  more  than  slight 
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degree.    The  number  of  graduates  going  to  college  each  year  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  as  follows: 

1910 l8 

19H 25 

1912 21 

1913 16 

The  cost  of  teaching  the  different  subjects  varies  so  greatly 
that  it  costs  almost  twice  as  much  to  give  one  pupil  one  period  in 
the  most  expensive  subject  as  it  does  to  give  him  one  period  in  the 
least  expensive  one.    The  relative  cost  of  giving  one  student  one 

TABLE  29. — ^PER  CENT  OF  ALL  PUPIL  RECITATIONS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

IN  EACH   OF    10  SUBJECTS 

Subject  Per  cent 


English 22 

Mathematics 20 

Science 12 

History 10 

Latin 8 

Manual  Training   8 

Domestic  Science 7 

Commercial 7 

German 4 

French 2 


Total 100 

hour  of  instruction  per  day  for  a  school  year  in  each  of  the  10 
subjects  is  shown  in  Table  30. 

More  Co-operation  Needed 

As  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  visited  the  different  classes 
and  talked  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  high  school,  they 
were  deeply  impressed  with  a  growing  conviction  that  a  funda- 
mental change  would  be  required  to  place  the  school  in  a  position 
of  true  leadership  in  the  city  which  it  ought  to  claim  and  easily 
obtain  but  does  not  now  occupy.  While  it  is  true  that  the  school 
needs  a  new  building  and  better  equipment,  more  adequate  shops 
and  laboratories,  a  gymnasium  and  an  athletic  field,  it  does  not 
need  any  of  these  things  so  badly  as  it  needs  a  better  spirit  of  co- 
operation within  its  own  ranks.     At  present  the  pupils  are  largely 
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left  to  their  own  resources  in   the  matter  of  electing  studies. 
They  are  given  little  advice  and  guidance. 

This  results  in  the  teachers  competing  with  each  other  to  get 
pupils  to  elect  their  courses,  which  in  turn  results  in  an  unde- 
sirable rivalry  between  the  different  teachers.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  the  teachers  do  not  co-operate  with  the  pupils,  they  do  not 
co-operate  with  each  other,  and  they  do  not  co-operate  with  the 
principal.  Several  of  the  teachers  showed  the  members  of  the 
survey  staff  plans  that  they  had  drawn  up  for  accommodations 
for  their  own  departments  in  the  contemplated  additions  to  the 


TABLE  30. — COST  FOR  SALARIES  PER  STUDENT  HOUR  PER  YEAR  IN 

EACH  OF  10  SUBJECTS 

Subject  Cost 


Manual  Training      $13*45 

Latin 11.63 

Commercial                                     ii«55 

French.  ...                                          11.43 

Science 10.43 

German 10.35 

Domestic  Science                  O.oo 

EngUsh 8.87 

Mathematics.                                           8.82 

History 7.23 


building.  In  each  case  each  teacher  had  drawn  plans  for  his  or 
her  own  department  without  in  any  way  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  needs  of  any  other  department. 

This  year  the  school  spent  $500  for  new  books  for  the  school 
library.  Each  teacher  ordered  the  books  that  she  considered 
desirable  without  consulting  \^nth  the  librarian  and  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  without  any  real  consultation  with  any  one.  The 
librarian  did  not  know  what  books  were  to  l)e  added  to  the 
library  until  they  were  unpacked  or  placed  on  the  shelves.  This 
is  typical  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire  institution. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  librarv,  it  mav  l)e  said  that 
much  better  results  would  Ix?  obtained  if  a  trained  librarian  were 
employed,  subject  and  author  card  indexes  installed,  and  the 
children  trainetl  in  the  use  of  the  indexes.  At  prest»nt  the  li- 
brary consists  of  2,700  l)ot)ks  and  the  information  concerning 
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them  is  mostly  carried  in  the  librarian's  head.  As  a  result  the 
pupils  get  no  training  in  making  or  using  reference  indexes. 

The  high  school  pupils  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  respect  for 
themselves  and  their  school  building  that  characterizes  the  ele- 
mentary school  pupils.  The  high  school  building  is  the  only 
school  house  in  the  city  that  is  seriously  defaced  either  on  the 
walls  outside  or  in  the  toilet  rooms  inside. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  different 
teachers  and  the  principal's  office.  There  are  no  adequate  rec- 
ords in  the  office  to  show  in  any  unified  or  convenient  way  the 
significant  facts  about  the  institution  as  a  whole  or  the  individual 
children  and  their  school  records.  Program  making  is  of  the 
most  elementary  sort  and  while  most  of  the  work  is  arranged  on 
the  five  day  basis  and  no  attempt  at  a  spiral  program  has  been 
made,  still  the  central  office  has  no  records  whereby  it  can  tell 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  in  what  rooms  the  different  teachers  can 
be  found  or  what  classes  they  are  teaching.  Similarly  the  records 
of  the  individual  pupils  are  mostly  kept  by  the  classroom  teachers 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  central  office  can  tell  without 
making  a  special  inquiry  such  facts  about  each  child  as  age, 
courses  taken,  standing  in  each  subject,  credits  earned  to  date, 
intentions  with  respect  to  college,  and  so  forth.  The  clerk  in 
the  central  office  attributed  this  lack  of  adequate  records  in 
part  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  individual  teachers  to 
furnish  the  information  about  the  children  in  their  rooms  when 
requested  to  do  so. 

Something  of  this  same  spirit  of  lack  of  co-operation  is  reflected 
in  the  way  in  which  the  pupils  change  from  one  room  to  another 
at  the  end  of  each  recitation.  These  transfers  are  accompanied 
by  considerable  disturbance  from  running,  much  loud  talking, 
and  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  delay.  More  than  a  dozen  of 
these  changes  were  carefully  watched  and  it  was  found  that  the 
time  required  ranged  from  three  minutes  to  12  minutes  with 
an  average  of  about  eight  minutes.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
this  sort  of  dallying  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  making  the  change 
from  one  room  to  another.  In  a  building  arranged  as  this  one  is 
the  change  ought  not  to  take  more  than  two  minutes  except  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  to  go  from  the  third  story 
to  the  basement  or  vice  versa. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  is  not  simple,  for  they  have 
grown  up  gradually  and  are  deep  rooted.     It  is,  however,  abso- 
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lutely  essential  that  a  remedy  be  found  if  the  high  school  is  to 
yield  the  greatest  results  in  citizens  and  scholars  in  return  for 
the  generous  support  the  city  affords  it.  Much  will  be  accom- 
plished toward  this  end  when  new  quarters  are  provided  and 
overcrowding  remedied.  This  change  will  not  of  itself  convert 
the  high  school  into  a  truly  efficient  institution.  Before  it  can 
become  as  effective  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be  better  admin- 
istered, students,  teachers,  and  principal  must  be  imbued  with 
a  more  thorough  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  the  quality  of  class- 
room teaching  must  be  improved. 

Summary 

1.  The  high  school  has  nearly  900  pupils  in  average  attendance, 
of  whom  about  50  come  from  outside  the  city.  It  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  pupils  per  year.  About  400  pupils  are  boys, 
and  nearly  500  girls. 

2.  Nearly  half  of  the  pupils  entering  leave  within  two  years. 

3.  The  building  is  seriously  overcrowded  and  many  of  the 
rooms  are  entirely  unfit  for  classroom  use. 

4.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  39  men  and  women  of  whom 
nearly  one-third  are  graduates  of  the  school.  The  salaries  run 
from  $800  to  $1,400. 

5.  Of  the  pupils  entering  the  school  only  about  one  in  16  goes 
to  college  which  indicates  that  the  college  entrance  requirements 
should  wield  less  influence  than  they  now  do  in  shaping  the 
courses  of  study. 

6.  The  school  needs  better  administration,  more  co-operation 
between  students,  teachers,  and  principal,  and  a  higher  quality 
of  teaching. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   ORGANIZATION   OF   INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 

OR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

As  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  have  studied  the  educational 
problems  of  the  city,  they  have  become  convinced  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools  can  be  most  effectively  forwarded  by  the 
organization  of  intermediate  schools  or  junior  high  schools.  At 
present  the  schools  are  organized,  as  are  those  of  most  cities,  in 
eight  elementary  grades  and  four  high  school  grades.  Under 
the  proposed  reorganization  the  elementary  schools  would  con- 
sist of  the  first  six  grades,  three  or  four  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools  would  be  established  to  care  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades,  and  the  three  highest  grades  would  be  cared  for  in 
the  senior  high  school.  Because  of  this  division  the  proposed 
plan  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  six-three-three  plan.  It  is 
in  successful  operation  in  a  considerable  number  of  other  cities 
and  in  accord  with  the  most  progressive  educational  thought 
and  practice.  There  are  four  principal  sets  of  reasons  why  it  is 
believed  that  its  adoption  here  would  greatly  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  system. 

A  Solution  of  the  High  School  Problem 

The  first  of  these  four  reasons  is  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
would  go  far  toward  solving  the  very  difficult  problems  arising 
from  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  high  school.  As  has  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  last  available  space  in 
that  building  has  been  utilized  for  classrooms  and  shop.  Since 
the  school  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  50  additional  pupils 
each  year,  increased  accommodations  in  some  form  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  very  near  future.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to 
build  an  extensive  addition  to  the  present  building.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  is  that  the  present  building  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  modem  high  school  and  cannot  be  made  so  by  the 
erection  of  an  addition.  What  is  needed  is  not  only  enlarged 
capacity  but  increased  efficiency. 
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This  can  be  secured  only  by  the  erection  of  a  new  and  modern 
building.  When  this  is  done  the  city  will  have  on  its  hands  the 
present  high  school  building  which  is  large  and  expensive  to 
maintain  but  is  ill-adapted  and  poorly  located  to  serve  as  an  ele- 
mentary school.  Any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  must 
provide  temporary  relief  from  the  overcrowding  in  the  present 
high  school  until  a  new  one  is  erected  and  also  for  the  economic 
utilization  of  the  present  building. 

Such  a  solution  is  offered  by  the  new  plan  under  which  three  or 
four  of  the  present  buildings  would  be  converted  into  intermediate 
schools  or  junior  high  schools  and  would  take  care  of  all  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  pupils  in  the  city.  This  would 
immediately  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  high 
school. 

E^ch  of  the  new  schools  would  be  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
elementary  schools  and  as  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  these  buildings  were  transferred  to  it,  those  at  present 
in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  converted  school  would  be  trans- 
ferred out  to  take  their  places. 

When  the  new  high  school  is  erected,  the  present  building 
would  serve  admirably  for  an  intermediate  school  or  junior  high 
school.  Thus  the  new  plan  provides  temporary  relief  for  the 
present  overcrowded  condition  of  the  high  school  and  also  offers 
an  efficient  use  of  the  present  high  school  building  after  the  new 
one  is  erected. 

New  Plan  Educationally  Superior 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  new  plan  is  educationally  super- 
ior to  the  present  form  of  organization.  Under  it  the  transition 
from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  grade  when  most  of  the  children  are  12  or  13  years 
old.  These  are  the  ages  at  which  the  period  of  adolescence 
begins  and  during  the  next  three  years  the  children  pass  through 
the  transition  from  childhood  to  youth.  In  this  period  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  abilities  and  aptitudes,  ideals  and  aspirations, 
undergo  profound  readjustment.  The  intermediate  school  has 
been  called  into  existence  to  provide  an  educational  transition 
for  the  intermediate  period  between  childhood  and  maturity. 

The  present  administrative  division  of  our  schools  into  eight 
elementary  and  four  high  school  grades  is  illogical  and  is  based 
on  the  accidents  of  educational  history.     We  are  the  only  great 
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modem  nation  that  has  such  a  division.  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Japan  have  developed  systems  better  adapted  to  the 
psychological  nature  and  needs  of  the  growing  child.  In  our 
own  country  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  great  benefits  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  more  natural  adjustment  of  the  types  of  schooling 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  children  and  many  of  our  cities  are 
reorganizing  their  school  systems  according  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended for  Springfield.  Among  the  other  localities  where  the 
change  has  been  successfully  made  are  cities  as  far  apart  as 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Grafton,  S.  D.,  Columbus,  O., 
Cokato,  Minn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Neodesha,  Kans.,  and  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Except  for  the  concentration  in  four  buildings,  the  adoption  of 
the  new  plan  in  this  city  does  not  contemplate  so  profound  a 
change  as  might  be  thought,  for  the  upi)er  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  now  taught  on  the  departmental  plan  by 
which  the  work  of  each  teacher  is  largely  confined  to  a  given  sub- 
ject just  as  it  is  in  the  high  schools.  This  plan  has  been  in  vogue 
in  most  of  the  schools  for  several  years  and  is  giving  thoroughly 
satisfactory  results.  It  would  be  continued  under  the  proposed 
reorganization. 

New  Plan  Holds  Pupils  Better 

The  third  reason  is  that  the  new  plan  holds  the  pupils  better 
than  the  present  one.  Under  the  new  plan  fewer  pupils  drop 
out  of  school  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  At  present 
the  children  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  resent  the  matemal- 
istic  atmosphere  of  the  school.  They  need  a  different  sort  of 
treatment  and  a  different  kind  of  work  from  those  needed  by  the 
smaller  children  and  they  feel  this  without  understanding  it. 
Many  of  them  leave  school  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  find  some- 
thing to  do  that  appeals  to  them  as  more  real  and  more  worth 
while. 

Those  who  enter  high  school  find  themselves  suddenly  in  an 
entirely  different  sort  of  institution  making  new  and  unfamiliar 
demands  upon  them.  This  sharp  break  comes  at  the  period  when 
the  child  is  already  bewildered  by  his  own  personal  struggle  with 
unfamiliar  longings  and  strange  impulses.  The  result  is  that 
half  of  the  high  school  pupils  leave  within  the  first  two  years. 

The  intermediate  school  goes  far  toward  remedying  the  con- 
ditions responsible  for  this  school  mortality.     The  children  enter 
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it  and  are  well  on  the  way  toward  graduation  before  they  reach 
the  completion  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period.  They  are 
associated  with  children  of  their  own  ages  and  their  school  work 
is  adapted  to  their  needs  and  abilities.  Under  these  improved 
conditions  a  far  larger  proportion  of  them  complete  the  course 
and  graduate.  These  results  have  been  obtained  in  other  cities 
and  they  are  obtainable  here. 

Vocational  Education  Made  Easier 

The  fourth  reason  is  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  would 
render  less  difficult  the  problems  of  vocational  education.  The 
introduction  of  the  intermediate  schools  or  junior  high  schools 
would  offer  an  opportunity  to  give  all  the  children  some  insight 
into  the  problems  and  processes  of  industry  through  contact  and 
participation.  By  bringing  all  these  young  people  together  in 
schools  designed  and  organized  for  them,  a  far  better  opportunity 
is  offered  to  let  them  experiment  with  varied  forms  of  manual 
as  well  as  mental  activity  than  exists  when  they  are  scattered 
among  the  elementary  schools. 

Some  Details  of  Reorganization 

Four  intermediate  schools  or  junior  high  schools  should  be 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  buildings  needed 
could  be  made  available  by  relatively  inexj)ensive  alterations. 
Each  building  would  be  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  elementary 
school  buildings  so  as  to  accommodate  the  children  completing 
the  sixth  grade  in  these  schools.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  the  Lawrence  School  could  be  converted  into  the  Lawrence 
Intermediate  School  or  the  Lawrence  Junior  High  School  and 
made  the  center  of  a  group  of  schools  consisting  of  the  Edwards, 
Hay,  and  Stuart.  On  the  east  the  Lincoln  School  could  take 
care  of  the  pupils  of  the  Palmer,  Bunn,  Feitshans,  Matheny,  and 
lies  districts.  To  care  for  the  children  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  classes  of  the  new  type  could  be  organized  in  the  Ridgely 
School  for  the  children  of  that  and  the  Converse  districts.  The 
fourth  intermediate  school  might  well  be  established  in  the 
present  Teachers  Training  School  if  that  is  suspended  as  has  been 
recommended.  If  this  were  done  the  children  to  be  accommo- 
dated would  be  drawn  from  the  Dubois,  Enos,  McClemand, 
Douglas  and  Training  School  districts. 

This  reorganization  would  reduce  the  membership  of  the  high 
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school  from  883  to  566  on  the  basis  of  the  present  attendance 
figures.  This  would  immediately  reduce  the  pressure  in  that 
building  and  give  the  city  time  to  construct  a  new  high  school 
building  before  conditions  again  became  intolerable  in  the  high 
school.  As  soon  as  the  new  building  is  constructed  the  present 
high  school  building  should  be  made  into  an  intermediate  or 
junior  high  school.  The  classes  in  the  Ridgely  school  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Training  School  and  an  equal  number  of  those 
living  near  the  center  of  the  city  should  be  accommodated  in  the 
present  high  school  building.  In  addition  it  should  take  care 
of  other  pupils  residing  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
city  and  thus  avoid  the  overcrowding  of  the  Lawrence  and 
Training  Schools  under  the  reorganization  plan  which  would  be- 
come serious  within  a  year  or  two  if  not  thus  relieved.  The  new 
plan  is  not  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  susi)ension  of  the 
Teachers  Training  School  but  it  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
if  it  were  possible  to  utilize  that  building  for  the  new  purpose. 

The  domestic  science  rooms  and  the  manual  training  shops 
now  located  in  different  elementary  schools  should  be  brought 
together  in  a  new  intermediate  or  junior  high  school.  The 
teaching  force  should  be  made  up  of  the  teachers  who  have  shown 
most  marked  ability  in  teaching  the  upi)er  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  freshmen  classes  in  the  high  school. 

Opposition 

Three  classes  of  opposition  to  the  proposed  reorganization 

must  be  expected.    This  will  come  in  the  first  place  from  the 

principals  of  the  elementary  schools  who  are  not  chosen  to  have 

charge  of  the  new  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools.    This 

opposition  is  inevitable  but  will  be  of  brief  duration.     In  the 

second  place  there  will  be  opposition  from  the  teachers  of  the 

upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  who  are  not  qualified  for 

positions  in  the  new  schools  and  from  those  in  the  high  school  who 

are  transferred  to  service  in  them.     This  opposition  is  of  the 

same  sort  and  while  it  is  certain  to  be  heard,  it  will  not  last  long. 

In  the  third  place  there  must  be  expected  opposition  from  parents 

who  now  have  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools  which  are 

to  be  converted  into  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  and  who 

would  be  compelled  to  send  them  to  another  and  perhaps  more 

distant  school  under  the  new  plan.     This  opposition  may  be 

large  in  volume  and  must  be  seriously  considered.     It  will  dis- 
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appear  as  soon  as  the  new  schools  are  in  operation  and  the  pride 
of  each  neighborhood  in  its  new  acquisition  overcomes  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  were  at  first  inconvenience^!  by  the  change. 

Summary 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  school  system  be  reorganized 
so  as  to  include  intermediate  schools  or  junior  high  schools  which 
shall  comprise  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  This  will 
leave  the  first  six  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  three 
highest  grades  in  the  senior  high  school. 

2.  Such  a  reorganization  will  provide  temporary  relief  from  the 
overcrowding  in  the  present  high  school  until  a  new  building  can 
be  erected.  It  also  provides  for  the  economic  utilization  of  the 
present  high  school  building. 

3.  The  proposed  plan  is  educationally  superior  to  the  present 
one  because  it  provides  a  special  type  of  schooling  for  the  boys  and 
girls  during  the  period  of  adolescence  when  they  most  urgently 
need  it.  Schools'  organized  as  recommended  are  in  successful 
operation  in  other  countries  and  in  many  cities  of  this  country. 

4.  Schools  organized  on  the  proposed  plan  hold  their  pupils 
better  than  do  schools  organized  as  they  are  in  this  city  at  present. 

5.  The  adoption  of  the  new  plan  would  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  vocational  education. 

6.  If  the  schools  are  reorganized  as  is  recommended,  some  op- 
position from  teachers,  principals,  and  parents  must  be  expected. 
This  is  true  of  every  innovation  but  in  this  case  it  would  not  be 
either  serious  or  of  long  duration. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

At  present  the  only  strictly  vocational  courses  offered  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  are  the  teachers'  training  course  and 
the  high  school  work  in  stenography,  typewriting,  and  book- 
keeping. These  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  the  young 
people  directly  for  money  earning  occupations  and  so  may  prop- 
erly be  termed  vocational. 

Throughout  all  of  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  in- 
clusive, work  is  given  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
and  in  the  high  school  these  courses  are  continued  on  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  comprehensive  basis.  Nevertheless,  although  these 
courses  include  work  in  sewing,  cooking,  carpentry,  and  machine 
shop  processes,  their  main  purpose  is  not  direct  preparation  for 
money  earning  occupations,  and  so  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
vocational  courses.  In  recent  years  interest  in  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Springfield  has  been  rapidly  and  steadily  growing  and 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  courses  in  the 
public  school  system  has  become  increasingly  insistent.  The 
school  survey  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  its  time  and 
eflFort  to.  a  study  of  conditions  in  Springfield  with  the  object  of 
determining  what  course  the  city  may  most  wisely  pursue  in 
respect  to  the  growing  demands  for  vocational  education. 

One  considerable  part  of  the  investigations  that  have  been 
made  consists  of  a  study  of  certain  facts  concerning  all  of  the  13 
year  old  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools,  their  fathers,  and 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  The  study  was  confined  to  the 
children  who  were  13  years  of  age  because  that  is  the  last  year 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  hence  the  last  year  before 
many  of  the  children  drop  out  of  school.  For  this  reason  a  study 
of  the  facts  concerning  all  of  the  13  year  old  children  represents 
a  fairly  complete  and  unselected  cross-section  of  all  the  social 
and  industrial  levels  of  the  city's  population.  Moreover,  since 
the  children  leave  school  in  large  numbers  to  go  to  work  as  soon 
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as  they  complete  their  13th  years,  the  children  of  that  £^e 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  raw  material  of  vocational  education. 
Facts  were  gathered  concerning  the  occupations  of  the  older 
brothers  and  sisters  to  discover  what  sorts  of  occupations  young 
people  in  this  city  actually  enter.  The  facts  concerning  the 
fathers  were  gathered  to  discover  in  what  groups  of  occupations 
they  are  engaged  and  also  what  sorts  of  work  the  city  needs  to 
have  done.  In  all,  facts  were  gathered  concerning  373  thirteen 
year  old  boys,  358  girls  of  the  same  age,  233  older  brothers  less 
than  21  years  of  age  who  are  at  work,  183  older  sisters  of 
the  same  ages  who  are  at  work,  and  655  fathers.  These  cases 
were  not  selected  in  any  wa>^.  They  include  all  of  the  13  year 
old  children  in  the  public  schools  for  whom  the  facts  could  be 
secured. 

Thirteen  Year  Old  Children  in  Each  Grade  from  the 
First  Year  Elementary  to  the  Third  Year  High  School 

The  first  data  secured  were  those  showing  the  school  grades. 
The  tabulation  of  these  figures  brought  to  light  two  significant 
facts.  The  first  is  that  these  boys  and  girls  who  have  reached 
the  limit  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period  are  scattered 
through  the  grades  from  the  first  elementary  to  the  third  year  of 
the  high  school.  Although  they  are  all  of  the  same  age,  they 
represent  almost  every  stage  of  school  advancement  and  are 
scattered  through  grades  normally  representing  1 1  years  of  school 
progress — eight  of  the  grades  and  three  of  the  high  school. 


Nearly  Half  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  in  Sixth  Grade  or 

Below 

The  second  significant  fact  is  that  nearly  one-half  of  these  boys 
and  girls  are  in  the  sixth  grade  or  below.  Since  the  children  who. 
drop  out  of  school  earliest  are  largely  those  who  have  made  slow 
progress  and  are  in  the  lower  grades  at  relatively  advanced  ages, 
this  fact  is  most  important.  It  indicates  that  large  numbers  of 
these  boys  and  girls  may  be  expected  to  leave  school  soon  and  go 
to  work  with  an  educational  preparation  so  inadequate  that  they 
cannot  enter  the  ranks  of  industry  with  profit  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  community.  The  figures  showing  how  these 
731  boys  and  girls  are  distributed  through  the  grades  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  31. 
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The  figures  of  the  table  show  that  only  about  one-half  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  within  sight  of  completing  the  common  school 
course  when  they  reach  the  end  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
period.  From  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  education  this 
condition  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  indicates  that  in  this 
city,  as  in  many  other  cities,  the  problem  of  securing  a  reason 
ably  complete  elementary  schooling  for  all  of  the  children  must 
be  solved  if  any  successful  system  of  vocational  education  is  to  be 
instituted. 


TABLE  31. — GRADES  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  1 3  YEARS  OLD 


Grade 


I . .  . . 

2. .  . . 

3 

4 

5... 

6 

7 

8 

I... 

II.... 

III... 

Total 


Boys 


6 

20 

56 

90 

97 

79 

23 
I 

I 


373 


1    Girls 

Total 

1 

I 

I 

•  • 

I 

•  • 

7 

10 

30 

41 

97 

87 

177 

121 

218 

87 

166 

9 

32 

I 

2 

«  • 

I 

358 

731 

Only  One  Father  in  Six  Was  Born  in  This  City 

The  next  facts  secured  were  data  giving  the  birthplaces  of 
the  children  and  their  fathers.  These  figures  show  that  only 
about  one  father  in  six  was  bom  in  this  city  and  that  among  the 
children  only  one-half  were  bom  here.  These  facts  are  signifi- 
cant because  it  is  often  urged  that  the  schools  develop  courses 
of  vocational  education  that  will  directly  prepare  the  children 
to  enter  the  local  industries.  But  if  present  conditions  main- 
tain in  the  future,  it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of  adults 
are  not  going  to  work  in  the  same  communities  in  which  they  re- 
ceive their  schooling.  How  much  this  would  be  modified  if  the 
young  people  were  educated  for  direct  participation  in  the  local 
industries  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  gathered  these  figures  concerning  the  birthplaces  of  13 
year  old   children  and   their  fathers  in  78  other   cities    and 
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they  indicate  that  migration  from  city  to  city  is  so  common 
among  Americans  that  it  cannot  be  disregarded  when  the  prob- 
lems of  vocational  education  are  under  discussion.  With  re- 
spect to  the  birthplaces  of  the  fathers  and  the  children,  condi- 
tions in  Springfield  are  almost  exactly  average  conditions  as 
found  in  this  group  of  78  other  cities.*  The  fact  that  even 
among  13  year  old  children  one-half  were  born  in  other  cities 
while  among  their  fathers  five  out  of  six  were  bom  elsewhere, 
indicates  the  danger  of  planning  any  system  of  vocational  educa- 
tion that  will  merely  provide  a  narrowly  specialized  preparation 
for  entrance  into  the  local  industries  of  the  city.  The  facts 
suggest  the  desirability  of  a  broader  form  of  education,  having 
for  its  aim  the  development  of  those  sorts  of  general  knowl- 
edge, adaptability,  and  resourcefulness  which  will  be  of  greatest 
practical  use  in  money-earning  occupations.  The  great  problem 
is  to  find  out  how  to  give  such  general  preparation  that  will  be 
of  real  practical  vocational  value.  The  facts  as  to  the  birth- 
places of  the  children  and  their  fathers  are  shown  in  Table  32. 


TABLE  32. — BIRTHPLACES  OF  1 3  YEAR  OLD  CHILDREN  AND  BIRTH- 
PLACES  OF   THEIR  FATHERS 


Birthplace 

Springfield 

Other  locality  in  Illinois . . . . 
Other  state  in  United  States 
Foreign  country 

Total 


Children 


Fathers 


Number  I  Per  cent  Number  Per  cent 


362 

254 
79 
36 


50 

34 
II 

5 


731 


100 


122 

245 
221 

143 


731 


17 
34 
30 
19 


100 


Industries  in  Which  the  Fathers,  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Work 
The  returns  of  the  investigation  showed  for  each  of  the  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  the  nature  of  the  trade  or  business  in  which 
he  or  she  was  engaged  and  also  the  sort  of  work  done  within  that 
trade  or  business.  They  also  showed  what  each  one  of  the  boys 
and  girls  wanted  to  do  for  a  living  when  grown  up.     This  method 

*  Some  Conditions  Affecting  Problems  of  Industrial  Education  in  78  Amer- 
ican School  Systems,  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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allows  a  double  classification  of  the  data,  first  by  industries,  and 
second  by  occupations  within  the  industries.  The  industrial 
classification  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  and  included  the  following  five  main  divisions: 

I.  Industries  of  Extraction — ^Agriculture,  Forestry,  Mining, 
etc. 

II.  Industries  of  Transformation — Building  Trades,  Manufac- 
turing, etc. 

III.  Industries  of  Transportation  and  Communication — Rail- 
roads, Telegraph,  etc. 

IV.  Industries  of  Trade — ^Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade,  Real 
Estate,  etc.  ■• 

V.  Service — Government,  Professional,  Domestic,  Personal, 
etc. 

The  first  result  of  the  tabulation  of  these  data  was  to  disclose 
a  surprisingly  close  agreement  between  the  proportions  of  fathers 

TABLE  33. — PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION   BY   INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  OF 
CHOICES  OF  13  YEAR  OLD  BOYS  AND  PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

BROTHERS  AND  FATHERS 


Industrial  group  Choice  of  boys  ■  Work  of  brothers 


Work  of  fathers 


Extraction 14  t  17  |              22 

Transformation 41  I  35  .              34 

Transportation 12  17  16 

Trade 18  ,  21  17 

15  I  10  II 


ToUl 100 


100  100 


and  working  brothers  engaged  in  each  class  of  industry  and  the 
proportion  of  the  boys  who  wished  to  enter  those  same  industrial 
groups.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  33  in  which  the  figures 
represent  the  percentages  of  boys  who  desire  to  enter  each  in- 
dustrial group  and  the  proportion  of  brothers  and  fathers  already 
engaged  in  those  groups. 

The  figures  in  Table  33  do  not  indicate  that  most  of  the  in- 
dividual boys  wish  to  enter  the  same  specific  occupations  as  their 
fathers  and  brothers.  What  they  do  indicate  is  that  in  general 
there  is  substantial  agreement  in  the  proportions  of  boys  desiring 
to  enter  occupations  within  the  five  broad  industrial  classifica* 
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tions  and  the  percentages  of  brothers  and  fathers  already  en- 
gaged in  occupations  of  the  general  nature  indicated. 

When  the  figures  for  the  girls  and  their  older  sisters  were  tabu- 
lated, it  was  found  that  no  such  agreement  existed.  In  general 
the  girls  wished  to  enter  occupations  of  an  entirely  different  class 
from  those  in  which  their  older  sisters  are  already  engaged. 

Aspirations  of  Youth  Far  Beyond  Realizations  of  Matur- 
ity 

A  close  analysis  of  the  figures  showing  the  occupations  chosen 
by  the  boys  and  girls  and  those  in  whicji  their  brothers,  sisters, 
and  fathers  are  actually  engaged,  shows  that  the  aspirations  of 
the  young  people  are  for  types  of  life  work  far  in  advance  of  those 
to  which  their  brothers,  sisters,  and  fathers  have  succeeded  in  at- 
taining. The  same  condition  maintains  with  respect  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  education  that  the  boys  and  girls  hope  to  secure 
compared  with  the  education  that  young  people  in  Springfield 
actually  do  secure. 

The  contrast  between  what  the  boys  and  girls  wish  to  do  and 
what  their  older  relatives  are  actually  doing  is  readily  illustrated 
by  the  data  secured.  Fifteen  of  the  boys  wish  to  be  civil  engi- 
neers whereas  only  one  father  is  engaged  in  that  profession. 
Twenty-six  of  them  desire  to  become  electricians  or  electrical 
engineers  but  there  are  only  two  fathers  so  engaged.  Seventy- 
six  of  the  girls  wish  to  become  teachers  but  only  five  of  their  older 
sisters  have  entered  that  profession.  Seventy-one  of  them  have 
chosen  stenography  as  a  life  work  but  only  14  of  their  sisters 
have  entered  the  occupation.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  girls  state  that  they  intend  to  enter  high  school  but  we  know 
that  probably  less  than  45  per  cent  will  succeed  in  doing  it. 
Twenty-four  per  cent  of  them  intend  to  go  to  college  but  it 
is  probable  that  not  more  than  three  per  cent,  or  one-eighth  as 
many,  will  succeed  in  getting  there. 

Table  34  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  boys  choosing  each  oc- 
cupation as  his  intended  life  work  together  with  the  number  of 
fathers  and  older  brothers  of  these  boys  actually  engaged  in  each 
occupation.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  girls  and  their  older 
sisters  are  given  in  Table  35. 
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TABLE  34. — OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES  OF  BOYS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

OF  FATHERS  AND  OLDER  BROTHERS 


Occttpation 


BoyB  cboodng       Fathers  employed 


Fanneri 

Marbinirtif 

Electricians , 

Retail  merchants 

Locomotive  engineers ' 

Bookkeepers 

Lawyers 

Civil  engineers 

Retail  clerks 

Carpenters 

Doctors , 

Factory  hands 

Miners 

Traveling  salesmen 

Plumbers 

Architecu 

Stenographers 

Teamsters 

Butchers 

Stationary  engineers j 

Office  clerks 

Manufacturers 

Blacksmiths 

Teschers 

Porters. 

Bakers 

M^ftf^yM 

Tiain  despatchers 

Street  car  conductors 

Laundry  owners 

Pattern  makers 

Florists 

Printers 

Artiste 

Aviators 

Managers  and  superintendents. . 

Barbers 

Contractors  and  builders 

Railroad  foremen 

Restaurant  owners 

Mail  carriers 

Brakemen 

Linemen 

Tailors 

MoMen 

Shoemakers 

Hostlers 

City  firemen 

Sign  writers 

Plasterers  and  paperhangers  . . . 

Chauffeurs 

Bankers 

Commission  merchants 

Dairymen 

UndertiUcers 

SCcreotypers 

Dentisu 

Harness  makers 

Politicians 

Baseball  players 

Walters! !!!!!!!!!!!!'' 

Window  trimmers 

Leant  some  trade 

Laborers. 

Painters 

Factory  foremen 

Insurance  agenU 

Factory  firemen I 

Motor  men 

Hod  carriers 


*2 
a6 

36 

22 

19 
19 
17 
15 
12 
XO 
9 
7 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


21 

17 

2 
30 
IX 

4 
9 

X 

17 
30 

•  ■ 

38 
97 
26 


18 
3 

X3 
8 

5 

4 
3 
3 
X 

•   • 

5 

4 
3 
3 

2 
X 


X4 
7 

X6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


24 
12 

X2 
XI 

7 

7 
6 


Brothers  emplojred 


10 

5 


27 
3 

•    • 

38 

2 


3 
as 

X 

•  • 

13 

•  • 

X 
X 

2 


2 

s 


I 

3 
X 

I 

2 


4 
I 
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TABLE  34  (CofUinued). — occupational  choices  or  boys  and  occupations 

or  rATBERS  AND  OLDER  BROTHERS 


OccupAtioa 


Boyt  choosing       Fathers  ent^oyed    Brathcn  emplojred 


Saloon  keepers 

Agents 

Janitors 

Gardeners 

Locomotive  firemen 

Railroad  yardmasters 

Switchmen 

Boiler  makers 

Bricklayers 

Real  estate  business 

State  officers 

Railroad  conductors 

Grain  dealers 

Cement  finishers 

Bar  tenders 

Opticians 

Watchmen 

County  officers 

Policemen 

Stonecutters 

Baggage  men 

Mine  opetmtors 

Mine  examiners 

Timekeepers 

Clergymen 

Svritcnboard  experts 

Lathers 

Excavatoffs 

House  movers 

Meter  repairers 

Upholsterers 

Cabinet  makers 

Tinsmiths 

PhotoffFBphers 

Actors 

Chefs 

Carpet  layers 

Rodmen 

Estimator,  lumber  company . 

Owner  livery  stable 

Railroad  expressmen 

Collectors 

Mine  check  weighers .... 

Mine  foremen 

Stockmen 

Abstractors  of  titles 

Elevator  men 

Paddlers 

Newspaper  solidtors 

Proofreaders 

Reporters 

Gas  meter  inspectors 
Street  paving  contractors  . . 

Car  inspectors 

Office  boys 

Bundle  boys 

Messengers 

Hotel  and  rrsuunint  cirrks 
Moving  picture  operator* 

Railroad  signal  men 

Bowling  alky  employes . .  . 

Prise  fighters 

Theatre  employes 

Servants 

Showmen 

M.ul  clerks 

Draftsmen 

Apprrntices  tile  factor^' 
Apprentict^  planing  mlU. . 
Apprmtues  bookbindrry. 
Guxierv 


S 

I 

a 


I 

6 
6 


ToUl 


3 '4 


^55 


2.\A 
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Occupational   Choices    Indicate   Nature   of   Vocational 

Training  Needed 

All  of  the  facts  that  have  been  reviewed  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  choices  of  the  boys  are  fairly  reliable  indicators  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  occupations  among  which  they  will  even- 
tually be  distributed.    The  choices  do  not,  however,  furnish  a 


table  35. — occupational  choices  of  girls  and  occupations 

OF  older  sisters 


Occupation 


School  teachers 

Stenographers 

Music  teachers 

Keep  house 

Dressmakers 

Nurses 

Bookkeepers 

Retail  clerks 

Milliners 

Musicians 

Factory  work 

Servants 

Artists 

Office  work 

Writers 

Librarians 

Traveling  saleswomen . . . 
Telephone  operators .... 
Moving  picture  actresses 

Lawyers 

Elocutionists 

Hair-dressers 

Business  women 

Cashiers 

Waitresses 

Laundry  work 

Solicitor  for  pianos 


Choice 
of  girls 


76 

71 
36 

23 
16 

15 

13 
II 

II 

6 

6 

4 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 


Sisters 
employed 


5 
14 

•  • 

40 

•  ■ 

I 

3 
16 

I 

2 

54 
19 


4 

4 

3 
I 


safe  guide  as  to  the  specific  occupation  that  each  individual  will 
go  into.  Undoubtedly  many  changes  will  be  made  as  the  boys 
grow  older,  their  preferences  become  more  fully  developed,  and 
they  are  brought  in  contact  with  different  sorts  of  opportunities. 
As  guides  for  the  formulation  of  courses  of  vocational  education, 
the  choices  of  the  boys  appear  to  be  reliable  in  general  and  un- 
reliable in  detail.     On  the  other  hand,  the  choices  of  the  girls 
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are  apparently  untrustworthy,  both  in  general  and  in  detail. 
Among  boys  and  girls  alike  the  tendency  is  to  aim  toward  occupa- 
tions that  require  more  training  and  are  rewarded  with  higher 
salaries  than  they  will  probably  succeed  in  securing. 

If  the  school  system  is  to  assist  young  people  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  money-earning  occupations,  it  must  carefully  consider 
the  sorts  of  occupations  that  these  young  people  wish  to  enter. 
It  cannot  successfully  do  otherwise  and  if  it  could,  it  ought  not  to. 
The  object  of  public  education  is  to  equip  each  child  with  the 
knowledge  and  training  that  will  equip  him  to  make  the  most 
adequate  use  of  his  innate  abilities.  When  public  education 
enters  the  field  of  training  for  vocations,  its  main  concern  is  still 
the  individual  and  not  the  industry.  Its  efforts  must  be  directed 
toward  improving  the  producer  and  his  quality  rather  than  to- 
ward increasing  the  product  and  its  quantity.  Each  individual 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  participate  in  shaping  his  own  destiny 
and  the  school  cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  sort  the  children 
out  according  to  their  industrial  destinations. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  must  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  choices  of  these  boys  and  girls.  While  steadfastly  bearing 
in  mind  that  boys  and  girls  who  are  13  years  old  are  not  yet 
generally  competent  to  foresee  just  what  sorts  of  life  work  they 
will  eventually  wish  to  enter,  we  must  remember  that  these 
choices  are  the  best  guides  that  we  have  for  determining  the 
objectives  of  our  courses  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  boys  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  large  agreement  between  the  sorts  of  occupations 
chosen  and  those  in  which  fathers  and  brothers  are  actually 
engaged.  This  agreement  is  very  close  indeed  if  we  group  the 
choices  of  the  boys  and  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  and  brothers 
in  the  broad  industrial  classifications  and  a  fair  amount  of  agree- 
ment is  found  when  we  make  the  classifications  by  individual 
occupations.  Our  next  step  then  is  to  analyze  the  specific 
occupations  when  the  boys  and  girls  say  they  wish  to  enter  and 
decide  what  is  the  wisest  course  that  the  schools  can  follow  in  the 
attempt  to  help  each  boy  and  girl  make  the  best  Use  of  his  or  her 
abilities,  aptitudes,  and  aspirations. 

By  consulting  Tables  34  and  35  it  will  be  seen  that  the  choices 
of  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  cluster  about  a  relatively  small 
number  of  occupations  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  boys 
it  will  be  found  that  in  general  these  occupations  are  those  in 
which  considerable  numbers  of  older  relatives  are  engaged.  Hence 
it  seems  wise  to  simplify  our  problem  by  confining  our  considera- 
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tions  of  possible  types  of  vocational  education  to  those  occupa- 
tions which  have  been  chosen  by  at  least  one  boy  or  girl  in  each 
hundred.  It  is  evident  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere 
for  certainly  a  city  of  the  size  of  this  one  cannot  undertake  to 
establish  separate  courses  for  training  in  each  sort  of  occupation. 
Among  more  than  300  boys  who  registered  their  desires  are 
found  individuals  who  wish  to  enter  such  vocations  as  those  of 
the  banker,  soldier,  baseball  player,  aviator,  and  undertaker, 

TABLE  36. — OCCUPATIONS   CHOSEN  BY  MORE  THAN  ONE   BOY  OR 
GIRL  IN  EACH   ONE  HUNDRED   BOYS  OR  GIRLS 


Boys 


Occupation 


Number 


Farmers 40 

Machinists 26 

Electricians 26 

Retail  merchants 22 

Locomotive  engineers 19 

Bookkeepers 19 

Lawyers 17 

Civil  engineers 15 

Clerks 15 

Carpenters 10 

Factory  hands 7 

Stenographers 5 

Architects 5 

Miners 5 

Traveling  salesmen 5 

Plumbers 5 

Butchers 4 

Teamsters 4 

Musicians 3 

Stationary  engineers 3 

Train  dispatchers 3 

Blacksmiths 3 

Porters 3 

Bakers 3 


Girls 


Occupation 


Number 


School  teachers \  76 

Stenographers 71 

Music  teachers 32 

Keep  house 23 

Dressmakers 16 

Nurses 15 

Bookkeepers 13 

Retail  clerks 11 

Milliners 11 

Factory  work 6 

Servants 4 


while  among  the  girls  some  wish  to  become  elocutionists,  hair- 
dressers, and  moving  picture  actresses.  Clearly  the  city  cannot 
undertake  to  meet  all  these  indi\'idual  desires  by  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  training  courses.  But  the  choices  show  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  young  people  are  agreed  in  desiring 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  occupa- 
tions. If  we  include  all  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  more  than 
one  person  in  one  hundred  we  shall  have  24  for  the  boys  and  1 1 
for  the  girls  as  shown  in  Table  36. 
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Professional,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  Preparation 

We  have  in  Table  36  the  choices  of  267  boys  scattered  among 
24  occupations  and  those  of  278  girls  among  11  occupations  and 
these  figures  represent  the  choices  of  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
boys  and  girls.  From  an  educational  point  of  view  these  occupa- 
tional choices  can  with  fair  accuracy  be  classified  under  three 
heads  depending  on  whether  the  training  required  is  professional, 
commercial,  or  industrial  in  nature.  This  classification  is  shown 
in  Table  37. 

The  figures  of  Table  37  leave  unclassified  among  the  boys  four 
who  desire  to  become  teamsters,  four  who  wish  to  be  butchers, 
and  three  who  say  they  want  to  become  porters,  and  among  the 
girls  23  who  wish  to  keep  house  and  four  who  choose  to  be  ser- 
vants. Omitting  these  as  not  fitting  into  our  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation, we  may  summarize  the  choices  of  the  boys  and  girls  as 
follows : 

Boys  Girls 

Requiring  professional  preparation 40  123 

Requiring  commercial  preparation 61  95 

Requiring  industrial  preparation 150  33 

The  college  preparatory  courses  of  the  high  school  already 
open  the  gates  of  opportunity  to  those  who  desire  to  secure  a 
professional  education,  while  the  business  courses  offer  training 
for  those  who  desire  to  go  into  commercial  activities.  Again, 
the  existing  courses  in  the  high  school  in  large  measure  offer 
preparation  for  girls  in  the  particular  sorts  of  industrial  work 
which  most  of  these  girls  have  chosen.  This  leaves  as  our  largest 
problem  that  of  providing  vocational  education  for  substantially 
half  of  the  boys. 

Separate  Courses  for  Each  Occupation  Impossible 

There  are  12  occupations  which  we  have  classed  as  requiring 
industrial  preparation  and  in  that  group  have  been  included 
some  which  hardly  belong  there,  such  as  the  farmers  and  perhaps 
the  bakers.  It  is  evident  that  the  city  cannot  now  undertake 
to  establish  12  separate  sorts  of  new  courses  or  schools  to  train 
boys  for  these  occupations.  The  complexity  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  expense  which  would  be  entailed  render  it  impossible. 
To  undertake  thorough  training  for  such  diverse  occupations  as 
those  of  the  farmer  and  the  locomotive  engineer,  the  miner  and 
the  baker,  would  necessitate  an  equipment  in  buildings,  appara- 
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TABLE  37. — OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS   CLASS- 
IFIED AS   REQUIRING  PROFESSIONAL,  COMMERCIAL, 
OR  INDUSTRIAL  PREPARATION 


A.    PROFESSIONAL 


Boys 
Occupation 


Lawyers 

Civil  engineers 
Architects.  . . . 
Musicians.  . . . 


Total 


Number 

17 
15 

5 

3 

40 


Girls 


Occupation 


Teachers . 
Musicians 
Nurses.  .  . 


Number 

76 
32 
15 


123 


Boys 
Occupation 


Merchants.  . 
Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Salesmen . . . 


Total 


B.    COMMERCIAL 


Girls 


Number 

22 

19 

15 

5 

61 


Occupation 


Stenographers 
Bookkeepers.  . 
Clerks 


Number 

71 

13 
II 


95 


Boys 
Occupation 

Farmers 

Machinists 

Electricians 

Locomotive  engineers . 

Carpenters 

Factory  hands 

Miners 

Plumbers 

Stationary  engineers .  . 
Train  dispatchers .... 

Blacksmiths 

Bakers 

Total 


16 

II 

6 


C.     INDUSTRIAL 

Girls 
Number  Occupation  Number 

40  Dressmakers ' 

26  Milliners 

26  Factory  work 

19 
10 

7 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 

150  33 
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tus,  and  teachers  such  as  the  city  could  not  at  this  time  meet 
even  if  it  were  sure  of  the  desirability  of  attempting  to  do  so. 

General  Industrial  Preparation 

Since  substantially  one-half  of  the  boys  intend  to  enter  and 
probably  will  enter  industrial  occupations,  and  since  the  city 
cannot  undertake  to  prepare  directly  for  each  separate  kind  of 
occupation,  the  question  which  presents  itself  is  whether  or  not 
some  general  industrial  education  can  be  devised  which  will  be 
of  real  practical  value  to  these  boys  who  are  just  entering  the 
high  school  ages. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  that  such 
a  form  of  education  is  both  possible  and  practical  and  that  it  does 
not  consist  of  a  mere  extension  of  the  manual  training  work  now 
done  in  the  wood-working  shops  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
carpenter  shop  and  machine  shop  in  the  high  school.  The  main 
defect  of  this  work  is  that  it  is  not  real.  It  is  largely  made  up  of 
problems  conceived  or  invented  to  fit  into  a  scheme  of  develop- 
ment that  exists  rather  in  the  mind  of  the  person  arranging  the 
course  than  in  the  interests  of  youth  or  the  requirements  of  real 
life.  While  working  with  tools  and  participating  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  shop  comes  as  a  relief  to  the  boy  who  has  long  been 
required  to  sit  quietly  in  the  classroom,  still  he  is  not  really 
interested  in  making  such  things  as  the  Springfield  course  of 
study  arranges  for  him  to  make.  The  pen  rack  and  envelope 
rack,  the  whisk-broom  holder  and  toothpick  holder,  the  sleeve 
board  and  towel  roller,  the  glove  box,  the  taboret,  and  the 
wooden  candlestick,  hold  no  vital  place  in  the  interests  of  the 
15  year  old  boy  nor  does  their  making  prepare  him  in  more  than 
slight  degree  for  participation  in  any  industrial  activity.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  these  and  other  similar  objects  are  made 
according  to  a  series  of  explicit  directions  which  are  formal, 
inelcLStic,  uniform,  and  prescriptive  and  take  little  or  no  account 
of  the  individuality  of  either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher. 

Such  work  is  common  here  as  elsewhere.  It  excuses  both 
teacher  and  pupil  from  opportunity  or  necessity  for  originating 
devices  and  meeting  unforeseen  difliculties  and  it  does  not  require 
that  the  work  produced  shall  be  of  such  a  quality  that  the  article 
shall  be  able  to  meet  any  definite  demand  of  service.  There 
is  a  general  conviction  that  all  hand  work  done  in  schools  must 
be  good  merely  because  it  is  hand  work,  but  the  truth  is  that  a 
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large  part  of  it  is  as  formal,  as  inelastic,  and  as  far  removed  from 
the  real  problems  of  life  as  is  the  most  abstract  lesson  in  grammar 
or  mathematics.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  recommended  that  the 
solution  of  this' problem  be  sought  through  the  extension  of  the 
manual  training  and  shop  work  now  being  given  in  the  schools. 

A  Plan  for  Preparatory  Industrial  Education 

In  former  years  young  people  gained  their  most  useful  educa- 
tion through  doing  the  chores  of  the  home  and  the  farm.  Here 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with  a  large  range  of  industrial 
operations  and  they  developed  a  most  adaptable  sort  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  handling  of  materials.  Today  a  more  highly  or- 
ganized and  specialized  civilization  is  taking  away  most  of  these 
chores  and  with  them  much  that  is  best  in  the  training  of  youth. 

But  Springfield  has  chores  to  do  within  its  public  school 
system.  It  has  buildings  to  be  altered,  painted,  and  repaired, 
systems  of  heating  and  ventilating  to  be  installed  or  changed, 
and  electric  wiring  for  lights  and  bells  to  be  put  in  and  kept  in 
order.  The  community  has  chores  to  do  and  these  chores  are  of 
precisely  the  sort  to  make  them  educationally  valuable.  They 
are  diversified  and  real,  dealing  with  many  kinds  of  materials 
and  involving  the  application  of  the  simpler  processes  of  the 
machine  and  building  trades.  Since  the  community  has  chores 
to  do  and  it  has  boys  and  girls  who  need  to  do  chores,  why  not 
put  them  together? 

Each  year  the  city  spends  more  than  $20,000  on  the  main- 
tenance of  its  school  buildings.  The  plan  proposed  is  that  these 
repairs  and  alterations  be  made  the  material  for  industrial  edu- 
cation. They  involve  the  work  of  the  carpenter,  mason,  electri- 
cian, tinsmith,  machinist,  blacksmith,  painter,  plumber,  and 
steamfitter.  In  former  days  the  boy  on  the  farm  received  a  large 
part  of  his  education  through  helping  the  hired  man  to  do  any  of  a 
hundred  different  sorts  of  tasks.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  indus- 
trial development  the  boys  mastered  their  trades  and  crafts  by 
passing  through  a  period  of  apprenticeship  in  which  they  helped  a 
skilled  artisan  and  gradually  mastered  the  practice  of  his  craft. 

What  is  here  proposed  is  that  Springfield  abandon  the  formal 
teaching  of  series  of  exercises  in  her  school  shops  and  substitute 
instead  the  doing  of  short  pieces  of  real  work  on  the  school 
buildings  and  grounds  under  the  direction  of  skilled  journeymen- 
artisans  permanently  employed  by  the  department  of  education 
II 
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to  make  repairs  and  alterations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
men  should  be  trained  teachers.  They  should  be  skilled  artisans, 
of  good  character,  who  use  good  English  and  like  boys.  The 
work  done  should  be  the  regular  work  required  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  school  plant.  The  classes  should  be 
small,  consisting  of  only  from  three  to  five  boys  for  each  mechanic 
and  all  attempt  to  fit  the  work  into  any  preconceived  series  of 
exercises  should  be  abandoned.  Of  course  the  work  itself  should 
be  of  thoroughly  good  quality  and  a  large  part  of  its  educative 
value  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  each  portion  of  it  would  be 
entirely  genuine  and  not  accepted  unless  it  was  a  finished  product. 
Such  work  as  this  would  make  constructive  use  of  the  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  youth,  lead  the  boys  to  appreciate  through  contact 
and  participation  the  hard  basis  of  humanity's  dependence  on 
nature,  and  develop  the  ability  of  co-operation  for  the  common 
good. 

As  a  feature  of  the  practical  character  of  the  work,  each  portion 
undertaken  would  carry  its  own  cost  accounting  sheet  and  the 
financial  records  of  all  the  work  done  would  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  commercial  courses. 

An  Economical  Plan 

The  plan  that  has  been  proposed  is  probably  the  only  feasible 
solution  for  bringing  to  the  children  of  Springfield  the  benefits  of 
vocational  education  without  entailing  greatly  increased  expen- 
ditures. The  work  proposed  would  be  centered  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  the  senior  high  school.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  it  would  be  required  of  all  boys  but  in  the  senior  high 
school  it  would  probably  be  made  elective,  at  least  in  the  two 
upper  classes.  It  would  take  the  place  of  the  manual  training 
work  now  carried  on  in  the  elementary  and  the  high  schools  and 
the  artisans  employed  would  do  the  work  incident  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school  plant. 

The  present  expense  of  the  manual  training  work  in  salaries 
and  supplies  is  something  more  than  $9,000  per  year  while  that 
of  maintenance  of  buildings  is  more  than  $22,000.  This  means 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  $30,000  would  be  available  for 
carrying  on  the  type  of  vocational  education  proposed  without 
any  increase  of  appropriations.  Moreover,  the  plan  has  the 
important  added  advantage  that  most  of  the  expenses  would  be 
defrayed  from  the  building  fund  in  which  there  is  an  ample 
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margin  of  resources  rather  than  from  the  educational  fund  which 
is  already  overburdened. 

Future  Extensions  and  Additions 

The  plan  outlined  is  neither  complete  nor  exclusive.  It  is 
capable  of  extension  along  many  lines  and  it  may  be  carried 
on  together  with  other  forms  of  vocational  education  such, 
for  example,  as  some  of  those  now  offered  in  the  evening 
schools.  Again  if  this  form  of  industrial  education  were  carried 
on  it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation classes  for  young  people  already  at  work  or  part  time 
classes  for  high  school  pupils. 

The  possible  extensions  and  variations  of  the  plans  are  num- 
erous. Some  of  the  simpler  portions  of  the  work  of  the  city's 
hospitals  and  children's  institutions  might  well  be  undertaken  by 
the  older  girls.  Again  school  garden  work  and  the  planting 
and  care  of  park  areas  in  school  grounds  offers  the  possibility  of 
much  valuable  training  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Still  another 
form  of  activity  might  well  be  furnished  by  the  making  and 
erection  of  playground  apparatus  for  school  playgrounds.  Other 
possibilities  may  readily  be  foreseen  and  it  is  certain  that  still 
more  would  shortly  present  themselves  after  the  plan  had  been 

put  into  operation. 

Summary 

1.  At  present  the  boys  and  girls,  upon  reaching  the  limit  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  period,  are  scattered  throughout  the 
grades  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Nearly  half  of  them 
are  in  the  sixth  grade  or  below.  The  problem  of  securing  a 
reasonably  complete  elementary  schooling  for  all  these  children 
is  part  of  the  problem  of  instituting  vocational  education. 

2.  Among  the  fathers  of  these  children  only  one  in  six  was  born 
in  this  city  and  of  the  children  only  one-half  were  bom  here. 
This  indicates  that  narrowly  specialized  preparation  for  specific 
industries  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  vocational  education. 

3.  The  children  in  school  aspire  to  types  of  life  work  far  in 
advance  of  those  to  which  their  brothers,  sisters,  and  fathers 
have  succeeded  in  attaining.  They  also  hope  to  secure  far  more 
schooling  than  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure. 

4.  The  statements  of  the  boys  as  to  life  work  which  they  hope 
to  enter  appear  to  be  reliable  in  general  and  unreliable  in  detail 
as  guides  for  the  formulation  of  courses  of  vocational  education. 
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The  choices  of  the  girls  are  of  less  value  both  in  general  and  in 
detail. 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  available  data  indicates  that  most  of  the 
girls  and  substantially  half  of  the  boys  desire  to  enter  occupations 
for  which  the  schools  already  offer  somewhat  adequate  prepara- 
tory training. 

6.  About  one-half  of  the  boys  desire  to  enter  industrial  work 
for  which  general  industrial  preparation  can  be  given. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  city  establish  courses  of  pre- 
paratory industrial  training  in  its  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
through  utilizing  for  educational  purposes  the  work  that  is  inci- 
dental to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 

8.  This  work  can  be  instituted  at  slight  expense  and  the  major 
part  of  its  cost  can  be  defrayed  from  the  building  fund. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION 

The  school  plant  of  this  city  represents  an  investment  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  It  is  in  use  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  time. 
No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  argue  that  it  could  be  profitably 
used  every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  day  in  the  year,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  community  could  profitably  secure  more 
service  from  these  costly  buildings  and  extensive  grounds.  In 
the  evenings,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  the  summer  months  the 
school  buildings  and  grounds  can  be  made  to  serve  the  community 
in  more  ways  and  for  a  greater  proportion  of  the  time  than  they 
do  at  present. 

Present  Wider  Use  Activities 

Already  Springfield  has  done  more  than  most  cities  to  utilize 
her  school  buildings.  The  records  show  that  during  February, 
March,  and  April  of  the  present  year  the  school  buildings  have 
been  used  73  times  for  public  purposes  other  than  teaching. 
There  have  been  13  afternoon  meetings  of  patrons'  clubs,  26 
lectures  or  entertainments,  five  first-aid  classes  conducted  by  the 
State  Mine  Rescue  Commission,  and  23  neighborhood  meetings. 
In  addition  school  buildings  have  been  used  six  times  for  regis- 
tration and  polling  places.  This  record  is  a  distinctly  creditable 
one  and  indicates  lines  along  which  further  progress  may  well  be 
made. 

Evening  Schools 

For  several  years  classes  in  elementary  subjects  have  been 
conducted  in  the  evening.  They  have  been  largely  attended 
by  foreign-bom  young  people  and  have  been  run  from  October 
to  April.  Previously  they  were  kept  open  five  evenings  each 
week  but  during  the  past  two  years  this  has  been  reduced  to  three 
evenings.  During  these  two  years  the  work  has  been  extended 
to  include  classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  mechanical 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  and  shop  work.  All  this  work  yields 
large  educational  returns  on  the  investment   and   should   be 
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extended.  It  would  be  increased  in  efficiency  if  put  in  charge 
of  one  person  who  was  made  responsible  for  its  successful  admin- 
istration. Such  schools  carried  to  their  highest  development 
may  open  doors  of  opportunity  to  all  who  wish  to  increase  their 
own  knowledge  and  efficiency  in  almost  any  subject. 

Vacation  Schools 

Last  summer  28  boys  paid  $1.50  each  for  a  six  weeks'  course 
in  manual  training  in  the  shops  in  the  Lincoln  school  yard.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  25.  This  indicates  the  support 
which  might  be  given  to  vacation  schools  in  this  city.  The  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  shows  that  vacation  schools  may  become 
a  most  useful  and  important  part  of  the  school  system.  They 
enable  children  to  make  up  deficiencies  so  that  they  can  go  on 
with  their  classes  in  September  instead  of  having  to  repeat  the 
work  of  a  half  year  and  in  some  cities  they  enable  the  brighter 
children  to  make  such  rapid  progress  that  they  complete  four 
grades  each  three  years.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  where 
these  schools  are  well  conducted  children  profit  more  both  physi- 
cally and  intellectually  by  attending  school  during  the  summer 
months  than  by  spending  their  time  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 
There  are  many  reforms  that  Springfield  should  undertake  before 
attempting  to  secure  permission  to  keep  the  schools  open  during 
all  the  year  but  experiments  in  that  direction  might  well  be  under- 
taken immediately. 

The  Use  of  School  Grounds 

Nearly  all  of  the  school  yards  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  con- 
duct of  school  athletics  and  all  kinds  of  play  activities.  The 
city  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  had  for  years  boards  of  educa- 
tion that  appreciated  the  value  of  securing  ample  school  grounds. 
Most  of  the  school  yards  are  sadly  in  need  of  being  re-planned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  devote  part  of  their  areas  to  grass  and  flowers 
and  other  parts  to  playgrounds  a^d  play  equipment.  Among 
the  20  elementary  schools  nine  have  at  present  a  small  amount 
of  playground  apparatus  while  the  other  1 1  have  none.  Neither 
the  grounds  nor  the  equipments  are  being  used  anything  like  as 
extensively  as  they  ought  to  be.  Almost  no  provision  is  made 
whereby  the  children  can  play  on  the  grounds  after  school  hours, 
on  Saturdays,  or  during  the  summer  vacation.  This  means  that 
the  city  has  a  large  investment  that  could  be  advantageously 
used  but  is  at  present  lying  idle  most  of  the  time. 
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The  TEAcmNG  of  Grimes 

At  present  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  games  to  the 
children.  At  recess  the  play  in  the  yards  is  unorganized  and 
chiefly  consists  of  scufHing  and  running  about  by  the  boys  and 
running  and  screaming  by  the  girls.  Most  of  this  is  not  seriously 
harmful  but  certainly  it  is  not  particularly  beneficial.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  children  want  to  play  but  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  This  condition  provides  an  opportunity  which  could  be 
well  utilized  by  giving  the  teachers  practical  instruction  in  the 
teaching  of  suitable  games  and  arranging  for  a  systematic  assign- 
ment to  yard  duty  during  recess  periods. 

School  Athletics 

All  of  the  elementary  schools  except  the  Matheny,  Pryor,  and 
Teachers  Training  have  either  football,  basketball,  or  baseball 
teams  and  some  of  them  have  all  three.  The  activities  of  these 
teams  are  not  carried  on  under  any  athletic  organization.  In 
general  the  arrangements  for  the  games  are  left  to  the  boys  but 
in  some  instances  the  principals  attend  the  games  and  help  in 
arranging  them. 

The  high  school  has  an  athletic  association  governed  by 
faculty  members  and  students.  It  has  no  athletic  field  and  the 
boys  are  compelled  to  use  the  state  fair  grounds  for  outdoor  meets 
and  the  armory  for  indoor  games.  There  are  no  athletics  for 
girls  in  either  the  high  or  the  elementary  schools  except  that  the 
school  board  has  an  arrangement  whereby  the  high  school  girls 
are  permitted  to  use  the  gymnasium  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building 
on  certain  days. 

Some  better  provision  for  school  athletics  ought  to  be  made. 
Play,  games,  and  physical  competitions  properly  conducted  con- 
stitute a  most  important  portion  of  the  education  of  the  boy  and 
girl. 

Parent  and  Neighborhood  Associations 

During  the  past  year  the  patrons'  clubs  connected  with  the 
different  schools  of  the  city  have  raised  some  $1,300,  which  is 
being  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  These  organiza- 
tions have  helped  to  purchase  stereopticon  slides,  pianos,  pictures, 
and  phonographs  as  well  as  to  pay  for  lecture  courses.  More- 
over, the  meetings  of  these  organizations  have  gone  far  toward 
familiarizing  the  parents  with  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  in- 
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creasing  the  appreciation  of  the  community  for  its  educational 
system.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  board  to  encourage 
the  principals  in  this  work  and  this  policy  should  be  continued 
and  the  work  fostered. 

Schools  as  Branch  Libraries 

The  public  library  co-operates  with  the  schools  by  supplying 
selected  sets  of  books  for  use  by  the  pupils.  This  co-operation 
may  well  be  extended.  There  are  at  present  eight  branch 
libraries  in  the  schools  while  in  three  of  the  other  buildings  there 
are  libraries  of  considerable  size  and  importance  belonging  to  the 
schools.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  library  board  and  through  this 
arrangement  the  co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  library 
is  greatly  facilitated.  The  same  result  could  be  brought  about 
in  Springfield  if  the  board  of  directors  of  the  library  should  vol- 
untarily make  a  similar  arrangement. 

The  Use  of  Schools  for  Election  Purposes 

During  the  election  of  April  7,  1914,  four  of  the  schools  were 
used  as  polling  places.  At  that  election  the  total  expense  for  the 
renting  of  private  premises  for  registration,  voting,  and  revision 
was  $371 .50.  Probably  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  expense 
might  have  been  saved  by  using  other  school  buildings  as  polling 
places.  In  this  use  the  civic  and  educational  gains  are  even  more 
important  than  the  economic  ones.  Over  30  cities  now  use 
some  of  their  school  buildings  for  election  purposes.  In  Chicago 
75  school  buildings  were  so  used  last  April  while  in  Boston  many 
of  the  schools  have  been  used  for  voting  purposes  for  a  number 
of  years  and  a  suitable  equipment  has  been  provided  which  is 
stored  away  in  the  basements  when  not  in  use.  Springfield  may 
well  join  with  her  sister  cities  in  the  widest  civic  utilization  of  her 
expensive  school  plant. 

Regulations  for  the  Use  of  School  Buildings 

The  board  of  education  has  drawn  up  regulations  covering  the 
use  of  school  buildings  which  are  in  the  main  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. The  only  change  that  seems  advisable  is  to  modify 
them  so  as  to  bring  them  in  accord  with  the  following  policy: 

In  letting  school  buildings  to  outside  organizations  there  are 
three  arrangements  which  are  increasingly  recommending  them- 
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selves  as  embodying  the  best  policy  for  b  board  to  pursue  in  this 
regard. 

1.  Free  use  of  school  accommodations  may  well  be  given  to  all 
educational  and  non-exclusive  recreational  and  social  activities 
under  the  auspices  of  organizations  allied  with  the  educational 
system. 

2.  The  use  of  accommodations  at  cost  should  be  afforded  to 
private  organizations  actively  promoting  community  welfare 
and  individual  culture. 

3.  Privileges  should  be  let  at  a  profit  to  organizations  of  a 
religious,  political  or  industrial  character  under  regulations 
which  prevent  damage  to  the  property. 

The  regulations  now  in  force  provide  in  effect  for  use  under  the 
first  two  classes.  They  might  well  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  third,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  income  which  would 
result  from  such  use  and  the  benefits  to  the  community  which 
would  accrue  from  the  offering  of  such  privileges. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

1.  The  school  plant  and  school  grounds  represent  an  investment 
of  more  than  $1,000,000  and  should  be  used  more  hours  in  the 
day  and  more  days  in  the  year  so  that  the  community  may 
receive  a  larger  return  on  its  investment. 

2.  Among  the  ways  in  which  buildings  and  grounds  may  be 
more  extensively  used  may  be  mentioned  more  evening  school 
work,  the  organization  of  vacation  schools,  the  use  of  school 
yards  as  playgrounds,  the  organization  of  branch  libraries  in  the 
schools,  the  utilization  of  the  buildings  for  meetings  of  parent 
and  neighborhood  associations,  and  the  use  of  school  houses  as 
polling  places. 

3.  The  board  of  education  should  employ  a  director  of  physical 
training  thoroughly  versed  in  school  athletics  and  playground 
work.  He  should  coach  the  teachers,  organize  a  grammar  school 
athletic  league,  and  have  charge  of  the  summer  playgrounds  in 
school  yards  and  park  spaces.  This  latter  phase  of  the  work 
should  be  done  in  co-operation  with  the  park  board. 

4.  The  school  grounds  should  be  re-planned  so  as  to  devote 
part  of  their  areas  to  grass  and  flowers,  and  other  parts  to  play- 
grounds and  play  equipment.  In  addition  there  should  be  one 
centrally  located  athletic  field  for  use  by  high  school  students  and 
for  the  inter-school  games  of  the  entire  city. 
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5.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby  well  qualified 
teachers  may  be  assigned  to  supervise  after-school  play  and 
athletics  on  the  school  playgrounds.  For  this  work  they  should 
receive  extra  compensation  which  might  amount  to  about  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  afternoon.  For  similar  work  New  "York  City  pays 
$2.50. 
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Ages  of  children,  46;  of  teachers,  59 

Appointment  of  teachers,  60 

Architect,  22 

Arithmetic,  tests  of,  77,  88 

Assistant  superintendent,  66 

Athletics,  14^ 

Attendance  m  all  schools,  5;  officer, 

18;  by  grades,  47;  by  schools,  51 
Attorney  of  board,  16 
Auditonums,  39 

Birthplaces  of  fathers,   125;    of   13 

year  old  children,  126* 
Blackboards,  34 
Board   of  education,   resolution,    i; 

committees  of,  13;   offices  of,  15; 

bookkeeper  of,  16 
Bonding,  loi 
Bookkeeper  of  board,  16 

Census,  school,  20,  a6 
Certification  of  teachers,  60 
Choices  of  occupations,  127 
Classes,  sixe  of,  56 
Classrooms,  22 
Collection  of  funds,  100 
CoUinwood  fire,  36 
Commercial  preparation,  134 
Compulsory  education,  18 
Concordia  College,  5 
Corridors,  23 
Cost  of  survey,  3;    of  high  school 

subjects,  114 
Course  of  study,  description  of,  84; 

test  of,  86;  in  high  school,  112 

Dental  clinic,  105 
Disbursement  of  fuyds,  100 
Discipline,  71 
Dropping  out,  52 

Elections,  use  of  schools  for,  144 

Elimination,  52 

Evening;  schools,  141 

Exceptional  children,  classes  for,  107 

Expenditures,  92 

Eye  clinic,  107 

Fathers,  birthplaces  of,  125 
Filing  system,  17 
Financial  administration,  92 
Fire  drills,  38 
Fire  protection,  36 


Floors,  33 
Free  textbooks,  90 
Fundamentals  in  arithmetic,  78 
Furniture,  33 

Games,  teaching  of,  142 
Geography,  88 

Girls,  occupational  choices  of,  131 
Grades,  47;  of  13  year  old  children, 

124 
Grounds,  use  of,  142 

Handwriting  tests,  74 
High  school,  109 
History,  89 
Hooks,  coat,  34 
Humidity,  30 

Illiteracy,  19 

Illumination  tests,  26 

Industrial    distribution    of    workers, 

127 
Industrial  education,  134 
Industrial  preparation,  134 
Instruction,  quality  of,  68 
Intermediate  schools,  117 

Janitors,  work  of,  32;  school  for,  44 
unior  high  schools,  117 

Leaving  school,  ^2 
Librarian,  branch,  141 
Library  in  high  school,  114 
Lighting,  24 

Lincoln  School,  lumber  in,  41 
Lumber,  second  hand,  41 

Machine  shop  in  high  school,  no 
Map  of  Springfield,  6 
Medical  inspection,  104 

Neighborhood  associations,  143 
Nurse,  104 
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Offices  of  board,  15 
Opposition  to  junior  high  schools,  121 
Over-age  chilclren,  48 

Panic  bolts,  38 

Parents  associations,  143 

Parochial  schools,  5,  9 
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Per  capita  costs,  96 
Per  capita  wealth,  94 
Photometer  tests,  36 
Physical  examinations,  104 
Physical  training,  director  of,  145 
Preparation  of  teachers,  62 
Private  schools,  5,  9 
Privies,  35 

Professional  preparation  of  teachers, 
134 

Progress  records,  55 
Promotions,  56 

Reasoning  tests  in  arithmetic,  79 
Receipts  of  school  funds,  98 
Recitations  observed,  72 
Regulations  for  use  of  buildings,  144 
Retardation,  48 

5^taries  of  teachers,  61 
Sheathing  in  Lincoln  School,  41 
Size  of  classes,  56 
Slow  children,  49 
Special  classes,  50,  107 
Specifications,  42 
Spelling,  tests  of,  71,  73,  87 
Stutterers,  108 
Superintendent,  a,  66 
Supervision,  65 
Supplies,  purchase  of,  17 
Survey,  cost  of,  3 
Survey  staff,  2 

Taxes,  92 


Teachers,  ages,  59;  experience,  60: 
certification,  60;  appointment,  60: 
tenure  of  office,  60;  trainin|(  school, 
60;  salaries,  61:  preparation,  62' 
typical,  64;  in  hish  school,  in 

Teacning,  quality  of,  68 

Temperature  tests,  29 

Tenure  of  office  of  teachers,  60 

Tests,  illumination,  26:  temperature, 
29;  humidity,  30;  spelling,  71,  73; 
handwriting,  74:  arithmetic,  77; 
course  of  study,  86 

Textbooks,  90 

Thirteen  year  old  children  by  grades, 
124 

Time  allotment,  85 

Toilets,  35 

Training  school,  60,  64 

Treasurer,  100 

Ungraded  classes,  108 
Urinals,  35 

Vacation  schools,  142 
Vaccination,  105 
Ventilation,  31 
Visits  to  classrooms,  68 
Vocational  education,  120,  123 

Water  for  drinking,  32 
Wealth,  per  capita,  94 
Wider  use  of  school  plant,  i^i 
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FOREWORD 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  include  in  the 
social  survey  of  Springfield  a  special  study  of  the 
methods  employed  in  dealing  with  mental  defi- 
ciency, insanity,  and  alcoholism.  While  mental  de- 
ficiency seems  most  obviously  related  to  educational 
issues,  and  insanity  and  alcoholism  to  the  question 
of  caring  most  efHciently  for  the  sick,  there  are  in 
reality  few  of  the  social  activities  of  a  community 
which  do  not  have  to  deal  at  some  time  with  ab- 
normal mental  conditions. 

Defects  and  disorders  of  the  mind  lead  fre- 
quently to  conflicts  with  the  environment.  As  our 
chief  mechanism  for  dealing  with  individuals  who 
come  into  conflict  with  their  environment  is  that 
constituted  by  the  courts  and  the  iK>lice,  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  deficiency  very  often  complicates 
that  of  crime.  The  relief  of  such  long-continued 
illness  as  insanity,  usually  tests,  sooner  or  later, 
most  of  the  different  agencies  of  a  community  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  care  of  the  de- 
pendent. A  careful  study  of  the  methods  employed 
in  dealing  with  mental  deficiency  and  insanity  throws 
light,  therefore,  uiK>n  the  efficiency  of  many  social 
agencies  with  which  they  do  not,  at  first  glance, 
seem  especially  concerned. 

As  mental  deficiency  and  insanity  constitute  a 
special  field  in  social  work  as  well  as  in  medicine, 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  was 
requested  to  outline  the  scope  and  provide  the  ex- 
pert services  for  conducting  this  part  of  the  Spring- 
field Survey.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Surgeon 
General  Rupert  Blue  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  it  was  possible  for  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  to  secure  the 
services  of  Dr.  Walter  L.  Treadway,  a  commis- 
sioned medical  officer  of  that  corps,  to  make  this 
special  study.  Dr.  Treadway  brought  to  his  task 
not  only  special  knowledge  of  mental  diseases  and 
mental   deficiency   but   personal   familiarity   with 
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local  conditions,  through  the  fact  that,  before  en- 
tering the  government  service,  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Jacksonville  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  which  receives  patients 
from  the  city  of  Springfield. 

The  time  at  Dr.  Treadway's  disposal  was  too 
limited  to  permit  an  intensive  study  of  any  of  the 
phases  of  mental  deficiency  and  insanity  dealt  with 
by  the  social  and  civic  agencies  of  Springfield,  but 
his  general  survey  of  the  situation  and  the  recom- 
mendations which  he  makes  in  his  report  for  deal- 
ing with  these  conditions  more  effectively  and  more 
humanely  cannot  fail  to  impress  those  who  desire 
to  see  this  city  meet  its  obligations  to  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  its  citizens  and  take  its  place  among  the 
communities  which  are  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  their  care  with  progressiveness,  enlightenment, 
and  definite  purposes. 

Dr.  Treadway  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to 
those  who  so  kindly  aided  him  in  his  investigations 
in  Springfield:  to  the  board  of  education  and 
teachers  in  public  schools  for  co-operation  in  the 
study  of  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency;  to 
Judge  J.  B.  Weaver  of  the  county  court.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Carriel,  superintendent  of  the  Jacksonville  State 
Hospital,  Dr.  George  A.  Zeller  of  the  state  board 
of  administration,  and  especially  Dr.  Frank  P.  Nor- 
bury,  whose  interest  in  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
insane  of  Illinois  was  of  invaluable  aid  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  needs  of  the  insane  of  Spring- 
field; to  the  city  and  county  officers  who  assisted 
in  obtaining  information  relative  to  alcoholism; 
and  to  Zenas  L.  Potter  of  the  Department  of  Sur- 
veys and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  whose 
interest  in  delinquency  materially  aided  Dr.  Tread- 
way  in  studying  mental  deficiency  in  this  relation 

Thomas  W.  Salmon,  M.D. 

EMrector  of  Special  Studies,  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene. 
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I.  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

An  inquiry  was  made  into  the  facilities  for  detecting  mental 
deficiency  in  the  school  children  of  Springfield  and  also  into  the 
methods  employed  in  dealing  with  the  child  of  sub-normal  men- 
tality in  the  schools,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  community.  The 
relation  of  mental  deficiency  to  delinquency,  dependence,  and 
immorality  is  vastly  more  imfx^rtant  in  the  years  of  adult  life 
than  in  childhood,  but  the  phases  of  the  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  the  years  of  school  life  are  more  readily  manageable 
and  the  school  (x^pulation  constitutes  practically  the  only  group 
to  which  we  have  access  for  satisfactory  investigation.  It  was 
thought  wise,  therefore,  to  devote  practically  all  of  the  brief 
time  at  my  disposal  in  this  inquiry  to  questions  particularly 
affecting  mentally  defective  school  children. 

It  may  serve  to  make  the  report  more  understandable  and 
the  significance  of  the  findings  more  apparent  if  a  few  general 
facts  regarding  mental  deficiency  are  very  hastily  reviewed. 
Mental  deficiency,  or  feeble-mindedness,  as  it  is  more  often 
termed,  has  been  defined  as  a  lack  of  normal  mental  capacity 
due  to  defective  development  of  the  brain.  While  by  far  the 
greater  profx^rtion  of  those  who  are  mentally  defective  are  so 
because  of  conditions  which  existed  at  birth  or  because  of  injury 
sustained  by  the  brain  during  birth,  it  is  proper  to  include  also 
those  in  whom  mental  development  is  arrested  or  retarded  by 
illness  or  injury  during  the  early  years  of  childhood. 

Mental  enfeeblement  from  such  interference  with  the  normal 
development  of  the  brain  varies  from  the  most  profound  degree, 
in  which  there  is  but  the  faintest  glimmer  of  intelligence,  to 
that  in  which  the  defect  is  apparent  only  in  the  highest  levels  of 
mental  activity  and  which  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  ability 
to  acquire  a  large  store  of  information.  Those  with  the  severest 
types  of  mental  deficiency  are  termed  idiots  and,  happily,  their 
number  is  comparatively  few. 
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Other  degrees  of  mental  defect  are  classified  differently  by 
those  who  approach  the  problems  from  different  points  of  view. 
Those  engaged  in  educational  work  usually  prefer  a  classifica- 
tion which  is  based  upon  a  comparison  between  the  actual  age 
of  the  person  in  question  and  his  "mental  age";  that  is,  the 
age  of  a  "normal"  child  who  has  about  the  same  degree  of  in- 
telligence. The  average  mental  development  of  normal  chil- 
dren at  different  ages  has  been  determined  largely  by  various 
psychological  tests,  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used  being 
the  Binet-Simon  tests. 

Our  conception  of  average  or  "normal"  mental  development 
being  based  upon  the  results  of  these  tests,  a  classification  has 
been  devised  which  designates  as  idiots  those  whose  "mental 
age"  is  not  more  than  three  years;  imbeciles,  those  whose 
niental  age  is  from  three  to  seven  years;  and  morons,  those  whose 
mental  age  is  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  the  actual  age  in  years 
being  disregarded.  The  chief  faults  of  this  classification  are 
that  it  is  based  lipon  a  rather  unsatisfactory  conception  of  the 
"normal"  mental  development  of  children  and  that  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  very  unequal  development  in  different 
mental  fields  which  is  quite  frequently  observed  in  normal 
persons  as  well  as  in  the  mentally  defective.  This  classification 
is  in  very  wide  use,  however,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  (x^ssess  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  basis  for  comparison  between  different 
groups  of  persons  examined. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  person  whose  intelligence  develops 
only  to  a  degree  attained  by  the  average  child  of  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  is  always  a  misfit  in  a  form  of  society  which  has  been 
arranged  for  people  whose  minds  continue  to  develop  until  the 
retrogressive  changes  of  old  age  begin.  In  the  schools,  while 
decidedly  a  misfit,  his  shortcomings  are  readily  recognized  and  no 
more  is  demanded  than  his  defective  brain  enables  him  to  do; 
but  in  the  community,  in  later  life,  the  sad  combination  of  his 
childish  mind  and  his  adult  years  inevitably  brings  him  into 
conflict  with  laws,  customs,  and  rules  of  conduct,  all  of  which 
have  been  devised  for  persons  whose  minds  as  well  as  bodies  are 
those  of  adults.  Thus,  we  often  find  the  mentally  defective 
dependent  upon  charity  because  of  their  inability  to  care  for 
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themselves  or  to  provide  against  adversity;  delinquent,  because 
of  their  inability  to  understand  laws  or  their  failure  to  control 
their  acts;  and  sexually  immoral,  because  of  their  inability  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  advances  of  others  or  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  their  own  sexual  life  as  the  standards  of  the 
community  require.  Traits  which  are  admired  or  at  least 
lightly  condoned  in  real  children  bring  these  "mental  children," 
whose  bodies  have  grown  up,  into  all  sorts  of  trouble  and,  not 
infrequently,  these  traits  make  them  a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  others. 

If  mental  deficiency  were  a  rare  condition  it  would  not  tax 
our  ingenuity  very  much  to  devise  means  for  the  recognition  and 
adequate  care  of  all  mentally  defective  persons;  and  compara- 
tively little  harm  would  result  if  we  neglected  the  problem  alto- 
gether. Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Although  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how  prevalent  mental  deficiency  is,  a  number  of 
estimates  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  make  careful 
observations  in  different  groups  of  (x^pulation  may  at  least  be 
taken  as  guides.  These  estimates  range  from  20  in  each  i  ,000 
of  school  children  who  are  demonstrably  mentally  defective  to 
two  in  1,000  of  the  general  population.  And  many  others  are 
so  retarded  in  their  mental  development  that  their  progress 
through  school  is  slow  and  painful  and  their  success  in  later 
life  problematical.  On  the  basis  of  the  lowest  of  these  figures 
the  number  of  mentally  defective  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  200,000. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  on  January 
I,  1910,  only  20,000  mental  defectives  were  in  institutions  espe- 
cially provided  for  them.  Careful  mental  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails,  and  work- 
houses, made  during  the  last  few  years,  shows  at  least  a  third  of  the 
number  examined  to  be  mentally  defective,  the  ''mental  age" 
in  many  cases  being  that  of  little  children.  At  this  rate  it  is 
likely  that  not  less  than  40,000  of  the  136,472  persons  in  prisons, 
penitentiaries,  jails,  workhouses,  and  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents  on  January  i,  1910,  were  mentally  defective.  As 
only  26  states  have  public  institutions  for  these  cases,  provision 
is  generally  made  for  the  severer  types  in  state  hospitals  for  the 
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insane — manifestly  unsuitable  places.  In  all  states  the  mentally 
defective  are  to  be  found  in  county  almshouses,  often  greatly 
neglected  and  sometimes  subject  to  abuse.  But  over  and  above 
those  thus  taken  care  of  it  is  likely  that  at  least  130,000  are  unpro- 
vided for  in  any  institutions,  suitable  or  unsuitable. 

Such  facts  give  some  indication  of  how  profoundly  mental 
deficiency  enters  into  questions  of  poverty,  delinquency,  im- 
morality, and  other  social  ills.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
presence  in  the  communities  of  this  country  of  130,000  persons 
who  are  all  children  in  "mental  age"  but,  most  of  them,  men 
and  women  in  actual  years,  constitutes  a  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude.  We  must  learn  not  only  how  to  recognize  and  to 
deal  with  mental  deficiency  but  how  to  prevent  it. 

This  short  review  of  a  few  main  facts  regarding  mental  de- 
ficiency would  be  strikingly  incomplete  without  some  mention 
of  causes.  Many  causes  are  capable  of  injuring  the  brain  during 
its  period  of  development,  but  a  great  mass  of  evidence  is  ac- 
cumulating which  leaves  little  doubt  that  heredity  is  responsible 
for  at  least  as  many  cases  of  mental  deficiency  as  all  other  causes 
combined — perhaps  more.  In  most  such  cases  one  or  both 
parents  are  feeble-minded,  but  in  many  others  the  parents  while 
of  normal  mentality  come  from  families  in  which  mental  de- 
ficiency exists  and  so,  although  they  themselves  escaped,  they 
can  transmit  the  defect  to  their  children.  We  can  prevent 
inherited  mental  deficiency  only  in  three  ways:  by  making  those 
capable  of  transmitting  the  condition  physically  incapable  of 
having  any  children;  by  segregating  them  during  their  lives  in 
special  institutions;  or  by  the  creation  of  a  conscience  in  this 
matter  which  will  not  permit  an  individual  with  such  heredity  to 
marry.  The  first  two  methods  can  be  applied  only  to  those  who 
are  themselves  mentally  defective;  the  third,  it  seems,  is  the  only 
one  which  will  ever  be  applicable  to  those  who  are  themselves  nor- 
mal but  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  mentally  defective  strain. 

Our  specific  inquiries  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  mental  deficiency  in  Springfield  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

I.  What  is  the  proportion  of  mental  defectives  in  the  school 
population? 
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2.  What  is  being  done  in  the  schools  to  detect  abnormal  mental 
conditions? 

3.  What  is  being  done  in  the  schools  for  the  special  training 
of  children  who  are  unable  to  make  use  of  facilities  designed  for 
those  of  average  mentality? 

4.  What  is  being  done  for  the  mentally  defective  in  the  com- 
munity? 

5.  What  practical  plans  can  be  adopted  for  securing  adequate 
care  for  the  mentally  defective  in  the  schools  and  in  the  com- 
munity? 

1.  What  is  the  Proportion  of  Mental  Defectives  in  the  School 

Population? 

The  Public  Schools.  The  average  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  of  Springfield  is  7,082.  Of  this  number,  883  are  in  the 
high  school  and  6,199  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  was  mani- 
festly impossible,  in  the  time  allotted  for  this  study,  to  make  the 
large  number  of  examinations  which  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  mentally  defective  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Springfield.  It  was  thought  desirable,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  in  examining  the  children 
in  those  groups  in  which  nearly  all  mentally  defective  children 
in  the  schools  are  to  be  found. 

The  best  group  for  such  a  study  is  that  constituted  by  pupils 
both  over-age  and  slow.  At  the  time  of  the  school  survey  there 
were  just  1,000  pupils  whose  progress  through  the  public  schools 
of  Springfield  has  been  slower  than  the  normal.*  Of  course  many 
factors  contribute  to  retardation  in  the  schools.  Irregular 
attendance  from  many  causes,  late  age  at  entrance,  acute  ill- 
nesses and  convalescence,  physical  defects,  and  various  unfavor- 
able conditions  in  the  home  all  interfere  with  satisfactory  progress. 
That  a  child  is  over-age  and  slow  is  by  no  means  evidence  that 
he  is  unable  to  profit  by  the  teaching  methods  which  prove  suc- 
cessful for  his  fellows;  but  in  most  schools,  including  children  in 
all  grades  up  to  and  through  the  eighth,  about  one  in  eight  of  the 
children  who  are  over-age  and  slow  are  found  by  a  careful  mental 

*  Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Ph.D.:  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  pp.  48-54. 
Springfidd  Survey,  Educational  Section. 
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examination  to  be  mentally  defective.  It  is  evident  that  ordi- 
nary methods  of  instruction  are  inadequate  for  the  education  of 
such  children. 

An  examination  was  made  of  all  the  children  in  three  typical 
schools  who  were  both  over-age  and  slow, — one  indication  of  the 
typical  character  of  these  schools  being  the  fact  that  the  per 
cent  of  children  both  over-age  and  slow  in  these  schools  was  about 
midway  between  the  high  and  the  low  percentage  marks.  Twenty- 
two  such  children  were  examined  in  the  Training  School,  which 
provides  for  pupils  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades 
and  in  which  227  pupils  were  in  attendance  in  March,  1914,  when 
the  school  survey  was  made.  Eleven  of  these  proved  to  be 
mentally  defective.*  Two  had  hemiplegia  (paralysis  of  one  side 
of  the  body  from  disease  of  the  brain)  and  one  had  hydrocephalus 
(dropsy  of  the  brain);  all  three  were  unmistakably  mentally 
defective.  The  other  11  (of  the  22)  children  showed  sufficient 
mental  retardation  to  warrant  their  instruction  in  a  special  class 
had  one  been  available. 

The  McClernand  School  is  situated  in  the  same  ward  as  the 
Training  School  and  had  282  pupils  in  attendance  last  March. 
This  school  provides  for  children  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  Fifty  children  both  over-age  and  slow  were 
brought  to  attention  and  examination  showed  that  10  of  them 
were  mentally  defective.  One  of  these  children  had  been  before 
the  juvenile  court.  Ten  other  children  were  sufficiently  retarded 
mentally  to  require  instruction  in  a  special  class  had  there  been  one. 

The  lies  School,  which  provides  for  the  eighth  grade  and  all 
grades  below  it,  had  415  in  attendance  last  March.  Seventy- 
three  children  were  both  over-age  and  slow.  Elxamination 
showed  that  14  were  mentally  defective  and  18  others  were 
sufficiently  retarded  to  require  instruction  in  a  special  class. 
Three  of  the  mental  defectives  in  this  school  were  colored. 

Miss  Hietman,  the  school  nurse,  kindly  volunteered  to  visit 
some  of  the  other  schools  and  secure  data  regarding  retarded 
children.  She  made  observations  in  the  Enos,  Hay,  and  Edwards 
schools  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  proportion  of  mentally 

*  No  attempt  was  made  to  state  the  formal  degree  of  the  mental  defect  in 
the  cases  found  to  be  defective. 
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defective  children  in  these  schools  was  about  the  same  as  in  those 
in  which  careful  mental  examinations  were  made. 

The  mentally  defective  children  in  the  Training  School,  the 
McClernand  School,  and  the  lies  School  constituted  3.8  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  March.  Although  these 
schools  are  believed  to  be  typical,  the  percentage  of  mentally 
defective  children  in  the  entire  school  population  of  Springfield 
is  probably  less  than  3.8,  for  the  high  school  was  not  considered 
and  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  elementary 
schools  examined  was  less  than  in  all  the  schools.  The  number  of 
mentally  defective  children  is,  naturally,  always  greater  in  the 
lower  grades  and  decreases  quite  uniformly  with  successive 
years  of  school  life,  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  the  worst 
cases  and  the  accumulation  in  the  lower  grades  of  those  who  can 
be  kept  in  school  but  who  reach  their  limit  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  at  an  early  age.  Moreover,  because  of  a  relatively 
higher  death  rate  among  older  mental  defectives,  the  proportion 
of  defectives  among  children  is  greater  than  the  proportion  in  all 
the  population.  The  number  of  children  in  the  three  schools 
examined  for  whom  instruction  in  special  classes  would  be  de- 
sirable is  about  7  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  these 
schools. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  each  mentally  defective  child  and  his  home  sur- 
roundings. Such  a  study  would  have  given  much  interesting 
information  regarding  some  of  the  relations  existing  between 
mental  deficiency  and  social  and  economic  problems.  A  few 
notes  gathered  may,  however,  be  of  some  interest. 

The  parents  of  several  of  these  children  are  known  by  the 
teachers  to  be  intemperate.  One  of  the  mentally  defective 
children  in  lies  School  has  a  brother  at  home  who  was  considered 
an  idiot.  The  father  of  these  children  has  chronic  alcoholism. 
Both  parents  of  another  mentally  defective  child  in  this  school 
are  intemperate.  Two  of  the  mentally  defective  children  ex- 
amined are  cousins;  the  brother  of  another  one  had  been  a  re- 
markably precocious  child  and  was  considered  a  "prodigy" 
although  he  was  afflicted  with  some  disease  characterized  by 
convulsions  from  which  he  died  at  an  early  age.     One  mentally 
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defective  child  (a  colored  child)  has  two  brothers  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  school  on  account  of  tuberculosis.  The  mother  of 
one  of  the  mentally  defective  children  is  thought  to  be  insane. 
One  of  the  children  examined  had  a  pathological  mental  condition 
characterized  by  fears.  Although  such  conditions  in  children 
are  serious  and  not  infrequently  are  the  forerunners  of  insanity, 
no  treatment  had  been  provided.  Another  mentally  defective 
child  had  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance). 

Other  Schools.  The  Home  for  the  Friendless,  an  institution 
supported  by  private  philanthropy,  sheltered  80  children  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  This  institution  is  intended  for  those  under 
ten  years  of  age  but  a  few  older  children  are  usually  present. 
When  the  children  in  this  institution  reach  school  age  they  are 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield.  During  the  year  pre- 
ceding my  visit  three  mentally  defective  children  had  been  sent 
from  this  institution  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 
All  the  children  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  examined. 
One  was  obviously  defective  and  another  belonged  to  that  group 
generally  described  as  ''psychopathic  children."  It  was  re- 
ported at  the  Stewart  School,  which  the  children  from  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless  attend,  that  a  large  number  are  over-age  and  ' 
slow,  a  fact  bearing  out  observations  made  in  many  other  places 
regarding  the  mental  condition  of  so-called  ''institution  chil- 
dren." 

The  Redemption  Home,  an  institution  for  women,  had  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  12  children.  All  were  examined,  and  one  was 
found  to  be  mentally  defective.  I  was  informed  that  this  child 
was  soon  to  be  sent  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.* 

2.  What  is  Being  Done  in  the  Schools  to  Detect  Abnormal  Men- 
tal Conditions? 

This  question  may  be  quickly  answered  by  the  statement  that 
up  to  the  time  of  this  inquiry  practically  nothing  had  been  done 
in  Springfield  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  mental  deficiency 
among  the  school  population  and  its  relation  to  retardation  in 


companion  report,  Charities  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Francis  H. 
McLean  (The  Springfield  Survey);  description  of  institutional  care  of  depen- 
dent children  in  Springfield,  by  Florence  L.  Lattimore. 
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progress  through  the  schools.  Miss  Emma  G.  Olmstead,  a 
critic  teacher  in  the  Training  School  who  has  undertaken  some 
special  work  in  mental  deficiency  at  Columbia  University  and 
at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  was  able  to  examine  a 
few  school  children  in  Springfield  and  to  grade  them  according  to 
the  Binet-Simon  scale.  Miss  Olmstead  has  recently  severed  her 
connection  with  the  Springfield  board  of  education,  but  Miss 
Emma  B.  Grant,  who  was  Miss  Olmstead's  assistant,  is  much 
interested  in  backward  children  and  their  recognition  and  train- 


SrECiAL  Class  in  an  Eastemn  Pitblic  School 
Th«s«  mentally  de(cciive  or  retarded  children  find  happiness  in  learning  K 
useful  work 


ing.     She  has  been  unable  thus  far,  however,  to  secure  the  special 
training  so  necessary  for  effective  work  in  this  field. 

While  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
recognition  and  special  training  of  retarded  and  mentally  de- 
fective  children,  many  of  the  teachers  are  fully  informed  regard' 
ing  the  work  under  way  in  other  cities  in  dealing  with  these  ques- 
tions and  they  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  special  classes. 
While  some  teachers  may  ver>-  properly  regret  the  necessity  of 
spending  upon  the  retarded  and  defective  children  the  many 
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hours  of  extra  time  which  their  condition  demands  and  which 
could  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  the  regular  work  of 
their  classes,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  perform  the  unnecessary  and  almost  fruitless  labor 
which  the  presence  of  feeble-minded  children  in  normal  classes 
entails. 

3.  What  is  Being  Done  in  the  Schools  for  the  Special  Train- 

ing of  Children  Who  are  Unable  to  make  Use  of  the 
Facilities  Designed  for  those  of  Average  Mentality? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  the  same  as  to  the  one 
which  preceded  it;  up  to  the  time  of  this  inquiry  practically 
nothing  along  this  line  had  been  done  in  Springfield. 

4.  What  is  Being  Done  for  the  Mentally  Defective  in  the  Com- 

munity? 

The  presence  in  the  schools  of  mentally  defective  children  for 
whom  no  special  provisions  are  made  interferes  seriously  with 
school  work,  and  undoubtedly  normal  pupils  suffer  in  various 
ways  from  the  failure  to  establish  special  classes  for  these  pupils; 
but  it  can  be  said  that  the  mentally  defective  children  themselves 
are  often  safer  and  happier  in  the  schools  and  of  less  danger  to 
the  community  than  they  will  ever  be  in  later  life.  Outside  the 
schools  lie  the  most  serious  problems  of  mental  deficiency. 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  required  by  the  state  law 
of  Illinois  from  the  ages  of  seven  to  sixteen  years,  but  permits  to 
leave  school  for  work  may  be  secured  after  the  age  of  fourteen.* 
In  the  absence  of  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  school  census  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  children  there  are  in  Spring- 
field who  do  not  go  to  school  ;t  as  a  result,  the  truancy  work  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  truant  officer  who  investigates 
each  case  referred  to  him  and  brings  to  the  juvenile  court  cases 
in  which  a  warning  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  attendance.  "  Rec- 
ords show  that  summons  or  warrants  for  parents  are  seldom 
issued,  and  when  they  are  and  the  parents  are  brought  into  court 
the  judge  almost  invariably  discharges  the  cases  or  at  most  sen- 

*  Ayres:  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  pp.  i8  and  19. 

t  Since  April,  when  this  study  was  made,  a  more  satisfactory  school 
census  has  been  taken. 
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tences  the  parents  to  pay  a  fine  and  then  suspends  the  sen- 
tences."* 

The  juvenile  court  was  established  in  1897.  The  average 
number  of  cases  brought  before  it  is  about  600  a  year.  De- 
pendent children  as  well  as  delinquents  are  dealt  with  by  this 
court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  widows*  pensions,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  children  are  delinquents. 
In  14  cases  in  1913,  mental  deficiency  was  so  noticeable  that  the 
condition  was  mentioned  in  the  records  but,  nevertheless,  not  all 
these  children  were  sent  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 
All  informal  complaints  against  children  are  made  to  the  proba- 
tion officer  who  of  course  has  no  training  to  enable  hef  to  recog-. 
nize  mental  deficiency.  Complaints  are  made  by  parents,  other 
relatives,  neighbors,  the  police,  school  officers,  and  agents  of 
humane  societies,  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  a  wide  range 
of  offenses  and  misdeeds,  are  considered  by  this  court. 

The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  has  taken  some  pains  to  inform 
himself  on  the  subject  of  mental  deficiency.  He  has  visited  the 
institutions  for  defectives  and  delinquents  in  the  state  and  has 
familiarized  himself  somewhat  with  the  Binet-Simon  tests  of 
intelligence.  Of  course  this  does  not  enable  him  to  determine 
the  existence  of  mental  deficiency  except  of  the  types  recogniz- 
able to  almost  any  person ;  but  even  if  he  possessed  the  training 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  superficial  mental  examination  he  would 
be  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  probation  officer 
makes  no  investigation  of  the  family  history  of  suspected  children 
and  is  not  sufficiently  informed  to  enable  her  to  make  enquiries 
which  would  bring  out  important  facts  in  the  heredity  or  early 
lives  of  these  children.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  wherever  there 
have  been  careful  mental  examinations  of  delinquent  children 
the  proportion  of  mental  defectives  has  been  found  to  be  ten  or 
more  times  as  great  as  in  the  public  schools,  the  judge  of  the 

juvenile  court  has  seldom  had  a  medical  examination  made.f 
*  Ayres,  p.  19. 
t  A  difficulty  in  securing  such  examinations,  however,  is  encountered  by 


the  court  since  there  is  no  provision  for  paying  for  them.    One  physician  in_the 

minations  tree. 
!>pringfield,  111 
field  Survey),  chanp^es  in  the  law  to  allow  the  judge  to  secure  such  examinations 


city  has  made  a  few  examinations  tree.     In  the  companion  report,  The 

.Pol 


Correctional  System  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Zenas  L.  Potter  (The  Spring 
field  Survey),  chanp^es  in  the  law  to  allow  the  judge  to  secure  such  examii 
at  county  expense  m  case  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  are  recommended. 
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It  is  required  by  law  that  such  an  examination  shall  be  made  of 
all  cases  sent  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  but  very 
rarely  are  other  cases  examined. 


Special  Class  in  an  Eastern  Public  School 
For  mentally  defective  or  retarded  children 

I  visited  the  Sangamon  County  Detention  Home  which  has 
been  established  very  recently  and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  court.  It  is  a  seven-room  residence,  pleasantly 
situated.  The  matron  and  her  assistant  have  had  experience  in 
caring  for  delinquents  in  the  State  School  for  Girls  at  Lake  Geneva 
and  the  St.  Charles  State  School  for  Boys.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  in  April,  1914,  there  were  four  dependent  boys  in  the  de- 
tention home,  none  of  whom  were  mentally  defective.  But  the 
superintendent,  who  had  been  in  charge  about  two  months,  in- 
formed me  that  two  of  the  three  delinquents  cared  for  during 
that  period  were,  in  her  opinion,  mentally  defective.* 

Fourteen  children  were  on  probation.  Their  ages  ranged  from 
nine  to  twelve  years,  and  nine  of  them  had  committed  more  than 
if  correctional  work  among;  children  in 
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one  offense.  None  of  these  were  examined,  but  one  child  was  said 
to  be  mentally  defective. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  believe  that  all  mentally  defective 
children  or  even  the  majority  of  them  become  delinquents.  If 
this  were  so  our  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  would  need 
to  double  their  capacity. 

Most  of  the  children  who  are  so  obviously  defective  that  they 
are  unable  to  learn  are  to  be  found  in  their  homes  or  in  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  poor.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  records 
of  such  children  in  Springfield  who  are  outside  the  schools,  but  it 
is  believed  that  very  few  applicants  have  been  excluded  from 
school  for  mental  deficiency.  With  compulsory  education  very 
lightly  enforced,  and  with  an  unsatisfactory  school  census,  it  is 
probable  that  children  with  mental  defect  marked  enough  for 
their  parents  to  recognize  it  are  never  sent  to  school  at  all.*  It 
is  estimated  that  from  lo  to  15  mentally  defective  children  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  schools  by  their  parents  or  excluded  by 
the  board  of  education  during  the  last  school  year.  Nothing 
whatever  is  done  for  the  education,  supervision,  or  training  of 
these  children  who  are  denied  the  benefits  of  the  school  system. 

A  relatively  small  proportion  only  of  the  mentally  defective 
children  of  Springfield  can  be  cared  for  in  the  existing  institutions 
for  the  mentally  defective  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Each  county 
in  the  state  is  entitled  to  keep  a  definite  number  (based  upon  its 
population)  at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.  The 
present  proportion  for  Sangamon  County  is  23  but  there  are  37 
children  from  the  county  in  the  state  institution  at  the  present 
time.  Admission  is  secured  upon  application  by  the  county 
authorities  to  the  State  Board  of  Administration.  There  has 
been  room  for  only  17  new  admissions  during  the  last  five  years, 
so  it  is  apparent  that  help  given  this  county  by  the  state  of  Illi- 

*  A  recent  experience  in  Springfield  illustrates  the  difficulty  which  is  some- 
times encountered  in  excluding  such  children  from  school.  The  board  of 
education  decided  to  exclude  a  mentally  defective  child  nine  years  of  age.  The 
relatives  objected  and  employed  an  attorney  in  the  attempt  to  compel  the 
board  of  education  to  reinstate  the  child.  The  case  did  not  come  to  trial  after 
the  child's  record  was  presented.  A  mentally  defective  boy  fourteen  years  of 
age  was  recently  excluded  from  the  McClernand  School  and  two  other  children 
from  the  lies  School  for  the  same  reason. 
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nois  IS  quite  inadequate.     At  the  county  poor  farm  five  mentally 
defective  persons — all  adults — ^were  found. 

5.  What  Practical  Plans  can  be  Adopted  for  Securing  Adequate 
Care  for  the  Mentally  Defective  in  the  School  and  in  the 
Comipunity? 

The  Schools.  The  reasons  for  providing  special  facilities  for 
the  instruction  of  children  who  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  methods 
which  are  effective  in  the  regular  classes  are  so  obvious  and  are 
now  so  generally  recognized  that  it  seems  desirable  to  pass  at 
once  to  the  practical  question  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  classes.  First,  it  may  be  interesting  to  listen  to 
an  account  of  the  way  not  to  do  it,  as  given  by  Miss  Grace  Bohne 
at  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene:* 


iC 


The  principal  realizes  the  need  of  individual  help  with  many  cases.  He 
accordingly  chooses  from  his  school  a  heterogeneous  group  of  children,  some 
of  whom  are  undoubtedly  feeble-minded  to  a  marked  degree,  others  that 
are  constant  laggards  in  the  grade,  and  others  who  have  always  given  trouble 
in  discipline.  Of  course  since  'there  are  no  bad  boys'  they  must  necessarily 
be  feeble-minded. 

^'This  group,  not  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number,  is  segregated 
usually  in  the  most  undesirable  room  in  the  building.  And  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  principal  places  in  charge  a  teacher  whose  many  years  of  experience 
and  service  have  neither  improved  her  dis()osition,  her  looks,  nor  her  per- 
sonality,— one  whom  he  gladly  eliminates  from  his  grades  and  whom  he 
would  like  to  dismiss  from  service  altogether,  but  his  hand  is  stayed  by 
public  opinion,  for  many  have  known  and  loved  her  in  her  more  efficient 
years,  and  do  not  realize  that  teachers,  too,  pass  their  years  of  useful  service. 

''She  is  then  placed  in  charge  of  this  group  with  little  or  no  special  train- 
ing and  less  equipment,  and  admonished  to  return  them  to  the  regular 
grades  as  soon  as  ()ossible.  Here  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  grossest  errors, 
for  no  teacher,  however  skillful,  can  restore  to  normality  the  child  with 
definite  brain  lesions. 

"The  principal,  the  teachers,  and  the  public  stand  back  and  watch  to  see 
the  outcome  of  this  venture.  Antagonism  from  parents  and  the  teachers 
adds  to  the  problem  within  the  room,  the  teacher  finds  herself  entirely  un- 

*  Bdhne,  Grace:  The  Relation  of  the  Special  Class  in  the  Public  Schools 
to  the  Community.  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene. 
Proceedings,  Vol.  V,  p.  606. 
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able  to  cope  witli  the  situation,  and  the  school  official  finds  his  attempt  to 
benefit  the  individual  far  more  destructive  than  constructive." 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  Springfield  should  be  the  employment,  as  supervisor 
of  special  classes,  of  a  competent,  well  trained  psychologist  who 
has  had  special  experience  with  the  mentally  defective  in  schools 
and  in  institutions  for  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.  A  series 
of  careful  examinations  should  then  be  made  of  the  children  in 


Special  Class  in  an  Eastern  Pubuc  School 
Where  mentally  defective  children  may  be  in  an  environment  in  which  they 

all  the  schools  who  for  any  reasons  are  thought  to  be  suitable 
candidates  for  special  instruction.  The  over-age  and  slow  chil- 
dren will  furnish  by  far  the  greater  number  of  recruits  for  these 
classes,  but  others  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  attention  who 
have  succeeded  In  keeping  up  with  their  classes  but  who,  never- 
theless, are  mentally  defective  and  show  their  defect  in  emotional, 
moral,  or  volitional  fields.  Examination  and  classification  are 
difficult  tasks  requiring  not  only  training  but  judgment  and  in- 
l8 
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sight.  Each  child  should  have  at  the  same  time  a  careful  physical 
examination,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  correctible  defects. 
With  information  as  to  the  number  of  backward  and  mentally 
defective  children  to  be  provided  for,  the  organization  of  special 
classes  can  be  proceeded  with.  There  are  several  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  means  of  organizing;  such  classes.  In  general, 
it  is  good  policy  to  place  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  super- 
visor of  special  classes  and  permit  her  to  effect  an  organization 
in  accordance  with  her  own  knowledge  of  local  needs  and  local 
difficulties.  By  some,  each  special  class  is  regarded  as  a  diag- 
nosis station  as  well  as  a  place  for  special  training,  while  others 
believe  that  a  central  class  should  be  established  for  diagnosis 
and  classification  and  that  the  children  should  be  admitted  to 
special  classes  in  the  schools  moat  convenient  to  their  homes  only 
after  a  period  of  observation  in  the  central  class  and  a  fairly 
accurate  estimation  of  their  degree  of  mental  defect  and  capacity 
for  training. 
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ntally  defective  or  retarded  children 


The  great  advantage  of  the  former  plan  is  that  each  class  will 

have  a  constant  inflow  and  outflow  which  tends  to  prevent  the 
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rather  hopeless  attitude  that  sometimes  exists  in  these  classes, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  adds  much  to  the  experience  and  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  who  are  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work. 
It  is  the  experience  of  every  city  in  which  special  classes  have 
been  established  that  nearly  as  many  children  go  back  from  the 
observation  class  to  the  regular  classes  after  the  correction  of  some 
physical  defect  or  the  use  of  some  special  methods  of  instruction 
as  are  doomed  to  remain  in  the  special  class  during  their  school 
life.  Of  course,  those  who  return  to  the  regular  classes  are  not 
the  mentally  defective,  for  it  is  a  point  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
mental  deficiency  is  not  a  curable  condition  and  that  the  function 
of  the  special  class  is  not  to  attempt  to  make  mentally  defective 
children  normal  but  to  fit  them  to  be  happier  and  more  useful 
even  with  a  defect  which  cannot  be  removed. 

It  would  seem  desirable  in  Springfield  to  establish  the  first 
special  class  at  the  Training  School,  if  that  school  is  continued, 
and  to  use  it  for  both  a  diagnosis  and  classification  station  and  a 
class  for  special  training.  It  should  contain  not  more  than  15 
pupils,  and  pupil  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  assist  the  super- 
visor. Thus  the  first  class  will  form  a  clinic  in  which  those  who 
are  to  undertake  work  in  classes  formed  subsequently  may  be 
trained.  Among  the  pupil  teachers  who  pass  through  this  class, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  sufficient  number  will  be  found  who  will 
have  the  qualifications  needed  for  this  work  and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  that  sincere  interest  in  it  and  its  aims  which 
is  essential  in  all  who  are  to  work  successfully  in  this  field. 

As  soon  as  teachers  with  special  aptitude  are  developed  by  this 
work  and  receive  the  necessary  training,  new  classes  should  be 
formed  and  the  supervisor  be  permitted  to  give  up  class  work 
and  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  task  of  closely  supervising  the 
work  of  all  the  special  classes  in  the  city.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  the  teachers  who  take  up  this  work  to  increase 
their  information  and  experience.  Visits  to  the  state  institu- 
tions and  summer  work  at  one  of  the  many  excellent  schools  which 
give  special  instruction  in  the  subject  of  mental  deficiency  should 
constitute  features  in  their  training  to  be  undertaken  at  the  first 
possible  opportunity. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  program  by  a  progressive  city  needs 
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no  defense  at  the  present  time,  but  failure  to  do  so  will  soon  re- 
quire explanation,  for  there  are  few  cities  as  large  as  Springfield 
in  which  steps  are  not  being  taken  to  organize  this  work.  Some 
of  the  results  will  be  immediate  and  striking  and  some  will  be 
remote  but  none  the  less  important.  Among  the  first  results  will 
be  the  immediate  relief  experienced  by  all  the  regular  classes. 
Many  hours  of  time  which  teachers  must  now  devote  to  pupils 
with  defective  brains  will  be  available  for  the  better  instruction 
of  normal  children.     Many  children  who  are  not  mentally  de- 


Special  Class  in  an  Eastekn  Public  School 
In  some  cases  mentally  defective  children  are  enabled  t( 


fective  but  who  have  faulty  habits  of  work,  dependent  upon  early 
defects  of  training  or  physical  disturbances,  will  have  their  mental 
processes  carefully  studied  by  modern  scientific  methods  and 
will  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  regular  classes  with  defects  cor- 
rected and  latent  mental  resources  liberated.  The  mentally 
defective  children  will  be  in  an  environment  in  which  they  are 
not  misfits  and  in  which  they  can  be  trained  to  the  limits  of 
capacity  which  their  mental  defects  impose.     In  some  cases  they 
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will  be  trained  for  happier  and  more  useful  life  in  the  community; 
in  others  they  will  be  fitted  for  the  institutional  life  which  the 
state  must  soon  provide  for  those  children  who,  however  long 
they  live,  can  never  take  up  the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of 
adult  life. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  factors  in  dealing  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  mental  deficiency  in  the  schools  is  an  adequate 
school  census.  Such  a  census  is  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  mentally  defective  and  to  determine  the 
relation  of  mental  deficiency  to  truancy  and  other  forms  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  In  his  report  on  the  public  schools  of 
Springfield,  Leonard  P.  Ayres  urges  this,  but  it  seems  desirable 
to  add  this  recommendation  from  another  point  of  view.* 

The  Community.  The  place  where  the  greatest  need  for 
expert  work  in  the  diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency  exists  at  the 
present  time  is  in  the  juvenile  court.  When  we  remember  how 
much  conduct  depends  upon  the  concepts,  the  control,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  individual,  it  seems  incredible  that  many 
thousands  of  children  should  pass  through  the  juvenile  courts 
of  American  cities  every  year  and  receive  judgment  affecting 
their  entire  after  life  without  any  serious  attempt  being  made  to 
determine  their  mental  condition  and  its  bearing  upon  the  con- 
duct which  brought  them  into  conflict  with  their  environment. 
The  present  judge  of  the  Springfield  juvenile  court,  as  has  been 
shown,  recognizes  the  importance  of  these  facts.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  a  competent  psychologist  be  employed  to ' 
examine  all  children  brought  before  this  court  in  order  that  in 
passing  upon  each  case  the  judge  may  have  trustworthy  informa- 
tion as  to  the  real  mental  development  of  the  child.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  judge  know  if  he  is  dealing  with  a  person  whose 
knowledge  and  control  correspond  with  his  actual  age  or  with  an 
unfortunate  child  whose  body  is  growing  up  far  in  advance  of  his 
mind.  The  number  of  cases  coming  before  this  court  would 
seem  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  psychologist  for  this  specific 
work,  but  if  this  is  not  possible  it  is  suggested  that  arrangements 
be  made  whereby  this  court  can  contribute  toward  the  salary 

*  As  already  indicated,  the  school  census  taken  since  this  study  was  made  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  those  previously  taken. 
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of  a  psycholt^st  who  will  supervise  the  work  of  the  special 
classes  in  the  schools  and  also  examine  cases  from  the  juvenile 
court. 


Special  Cijiss  in  an  Eastern  Public  School 
KS  mentally  defertive  children  are  trained  (or  happier  and  more 
useful  life  in  the  community 


It  is  very  desirable  that  not  only  the  supervisor  of  special 
classes  but  every  teacher  engaged  in  that  work  should  take  part 
in  the  civic  and  social  activities  of  Springfield  in  which  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  deficiency  plays  an  important  part.  Mental 
hygiene  concerns  itself  most  of  all  with  the  child,  and  teachers  of 
special  classes  should  all  become  workers  in  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene.  They  should  inform  themselves  upon  the  other  aspects 
of  the  problem  which  they  are  dealing  with  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  they  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  inform  others. 
In  this  way  the  groundwork  of  popular  education  will  be  laid  for 
general  participation  in  the  work  of  securing  adequate  provisions 
for  the  mentally  defective  and  stimulating  the  state  to  under- 
take effective  work  for  the  prevention  of  mental  deficiency. 

Every  child  now  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield  who  lives 
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to  grow  up  will  become  a  social  unit  either  in  the  Springfield  of 
twenty  years  from  now  or  some  other  community.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  feeble-minded  become  most  often  a  burden  or 
danger  to  others  and  that  they  are  prevented  by  their  mental 
defect  from  contributing  their  share  toward  the  common  wel- 
fare. No  other  factor  can  accomplish  so  much  toward  changing 
this  outcome  as  the  immediate  establishment  of  special  classes 
in  the  public  schools. 

II.  THE  INSANE 

Although  the  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  most 
diseases  can  be  studied  and  their  efficiency  estimated  with  com- 
parative ease,  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  mental  diseases,  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  depends  upon  two  factors  which  do 
not  have  to  be  considered  in  other  affections.  These  factors  are, 
(a)  the  fact  that  the  person  suffering  from  mental  disease  is  often 
an  unwilling  patient  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  law 
in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  treatment  which  he  requires 
but  does  not  know  that  he  requires;  and  (b)  the  slowly  dying 
popular  belief  that  there  is  something  about  mental  diseases 
which  renders  them  essentially  different  from  all  other  forms  of 
illness.  A  study  of  the  kind  of  treatment  afforded  by  a  commun- 
ity to  those  of  its  residents  who  are  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
eases must  begin,  therefore,  with  an  examination  of  the  laws  for 
commitment.  After  that  the  facilities  for  care  pending  commit- 
ment, the  facilities  for  emergency  treatment,  the  institutional 
provisions  for  committed  cases,  and  the  provisions  for  parole, 
discharge,  and  after-care  must  be  studied  in  their  turn. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment 

Illinois  is  unfortunate  in  having  one  of  the  least  useful  com- 
mitment laws  in  the  United  States.  Commitments  are  made 
after  inquests  before  juries  or  commissions, — survivals  of  the 
harsh  practices  of  the  earliest  period  in  the  care  of  the  insane, — 
and  practically  no  safeguards  are  provided  for  the  welfare  of 
patients  during  the  period  in  which  their  mental  condition  is 
being  determined  or  during  their  transfer  to  institutions  for  the 
insane. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Illinois  laws  regarding 
commitment: 

No  person  not  legally  adjudged  to  be  insane,  may  by  reason  of  bis 
insanity  or  supposed  insanity  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  except  that 
the  temporary  detention  of  an  alleged  lunatic  is  permitted  for  a  reason- 
able time,  not  exceeding  ten  days,  pending  a  judicial  investigation  of 
his  mental  condition. 

Any  reputable  citizen  of  the  county  in  which  a  person  supposed  to  be 
insane  resides  or  is  found  may  file  with  the  derk  of  the  county  court  a 
sworn  statement  that  the  person  named  is  insane  and  requires  restraint 
or  conunitment  to  some  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  statement  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  names  of  the  witnesses  (one  of  whom  at  least 
must  be  a  physician  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  case) .  When  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane  has  not  been  examined  by  a  physician,  the 
judge  may  appoint  a  qualified  physician  of  the  county  to  nutke  such 
examination.  The  hearing  of  the  case  may  take  place  with  or  with* 
out  the  presence  of  the  person  affected  as  circumstances  warrant,  but 
not  until  he  has  been  notified. 

Inquests  in  lunacy  must  be  by  jury  or  a  commission  of  two  licensed 
physicians.  When  no  jury  is  demanded,  and  there  appears  to  the 
judge  to  be  no  occasion  for  it,  he  must  appoint  a  commission  of  two 
qualified  physicians  in  regular  and  active  practice,  who  are  residents 
of  the  county  and  of  known  competency  and  integrity,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  patient  and  file  with  the  derk  of  the  court  a 
sworn  report  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together  with  their  condu- 
sions  and  recommendations.  The  conmiissioners  have  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  take  sworn  testimony.  In  all  cases  of  inquest  by 
jury,  the  jury  must  consist  of  six  persons,  and  one  of  the  jurors  at  least 
must  be  a  qualified  physician.  Inquests  in  lunacy  may  be  in  open 
court  or  in  chambers,  or  at  the  home  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  judge  may  require  all  persons  other 
than  the  patient,  his  friends,  witnesses,  licensed  attorneys  and  officers 
of  the  court  to  withdraw  from  the  room  during  the  inquest. 

The  jury  or  commission  must  furnish  the  court  in  writing  answers 
to  the  interrogatories  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  commission  of 
public  charities,  and  certify  to  their  correctness.  The  interrogatories 
must  be  submitted  to  the  medical  member  or  members  of  the  jury  or 
commission  by  the  court. 

The  court  may,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  jury  or  com- 
mission, set  the  same  aside  and  order  another  inquest. 
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Upon  the  return  of  tfae  finding  of  the  jury  or  commiuion,  the  court 
must  enter  the  proper  order  for  the  dispotition  of  the  penon  alleged 
to  be  insane,  and  order  his  discharge  with  oi  without  conditions,  or 
remand  him  to  the  custody  of  his  friends,  or  commit  him  to  some  hos- 
pital or  asylum.* 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  were  committed  by  the 
Sangamon  County  Court  from  January  i,  1913,  to  March  i, 
I914.     In  no  of  these  cases  a  commission  sat  as  a  board  of  in- 


"AsNBx"  TO  County  Jail,  Spmngfibld 

Large  numbers  of  the  insane  and  persons  sufTcring  from  acute  alcoholism  are 

held  here  each  year — some  as  long  as  twenty  days  in  1913 

quest,  one  was  a  jury  case,  and  there  were  two  voluntary  com- 
mitments. The  county  judge  softens  the  rigors  of  the  Illinois 
law  as  much  as  possible  by  making  use  of  the  commi&.sion  plan 
of  inquest  instead  of  a  jury  trial — as  he  may  do  in  his  discirtion — 

•  Koren,  John:  Summaries  of  Laws  RebtinK  ii 
ol  the  Insane  in  the  I  niiod  Stales,  pp.  64-65. 
Commitlce  for  Menial  Hygiene,  1914- 
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and  by  conducting  hearings  in  private.  Only  relatives  and  wit- 
nesses are  permitted  to  be  present.  When  a  complaint  is  made 
''charging"  a  person  with  insanity,  the  judge  issues  a  warrant 
and  appoints  a  commission,  setting  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  hairing.  This  makes  it  possible  to  send  the  patient  to 
the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  by  a  train  which  leaves  at  half 
past  three  the  same  day,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  temporary 
detention  in  the  county  jail.  I  was  informed  that,  during  the 
term  of  the  present  judge,  no  insane  person  had  been  sent  to  the 
county  jail  after  commitment;  but  that  in  the  case  of  patients 
brought  into  Springfield  from  rural  parts  of  the  county  and  of 
those  who  are  brought  to  attention  unexpectedly  in  the  city  the 
county  jail  is  used  as  a  place  of  detention  until  the  court  can 
appoint  a  commission  and  hold  a  hearing.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  county  jail,  shows  to  what  extent 
the  jail  is  thus  used. 

TABLE   I. — LENGTH  OF  DETENTION  OF  INSANE  PERSONS  HELD  IN 

COUNTY   JAIL  ANNEX   IN    I913 

B  Days  held  Persons 

6  6 

5  7 

4  6 

3  12 

2  27 

I  7 


Days  held 

23 
22 

Pcrw 

I 
I 

21 

I 

12 

I 

II 

9 
8 

3 

2 

I 

7 

3 

Toul 78 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  78  persons  were  held  for  a  total 
of  350  days  or  for  an  average  of  4.5  days  each. 

This  practice,  whether  persons  are  held  either  before  or  after 
commitment,  is  most  unfortunate,  but  with  the  erroneous  views 
held  by  most  people  as  to  the  nature  of  mental  disease  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  be  permitted.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
assert  that  the  confinement  of  a  person  with  mental  disease  in  a 
jail  is  "treatment"  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  distinctly  harmful.  The  jail  annex  is  a  two-story  building 
containing  six  cells.  It  is  cold,  dirty,  and  a  most  unsuitable 
place  for  the  care  of  any  sick  persons.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
county  physician,  patients  may  be  cared  for  in  this  place  for 
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weeks  if  it  is  thought  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  speedy  re- 
covery and  that  commitment  will  not  be  necessary.  It  is  only 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  simplest  facts  about 
mental  disease  that  makes  such  a  practice  possible.  If  it  were 
generally  known,  for  instance,  that  depressed  persons*who  have 
delusions  of  unworthiness  and  self-condemnation  acquire  con- 
firmation of  their  false  ideas  by  such  a  procedure  it  is  likely  that 
a  substitute  would  speedily  be  found. 

Treatment  of  Early  Cases  of  Mental  Disease,  and  those 
Awaiting  Commitment  in  General  Hospitals 

The  principles  underlying  modem  treatment  of  acute  mental 
disease  are  nowhere  better  stated  than  in  these  words  by  Dr. 
William  A.  White:* 

''Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  insane  are  mentally  diseased, 
but,  as  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said,  mental  disease  and 
that  type  of  social  lack  of  adaptation  to  which  the  law  has  applied  the  term 
insanity  are  by  no  means  co-equal.  All  of  the  so-called  insane  are  suffering 
from  mental  disease,  but  there  are  many  persons  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
ease who  get  along  efficiently  in  the  community,  and  who  are  not  insane 
and  could  not  be  so  designated,  while  there  are  large  niunbers  of  persons 
who  come  within  the  purview  of  some  other  group  of  officials  than  those 
that  have  to  do  with  the  state  hospitals,  and  are  therefore  designated  as 
something  else,  who  could  equally  be  called  insane  if  their  path  had  led  in 
a  little  different  direction.  For  example,  a  large  number  of  the  so-caUed 
criminals  are  so  merely  by  accident,  for,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  have 
done  something  which  ran  counter  to  a  statute,  their  path  would  in  all 
probability  have  led  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
various  other  classes  which  have  to  be  cared  for  by  the  public 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  mental  disease  is  a  large  one 
and  far-reaching.  It  is  a  problem  which  has  never  been  adequately  at- 
tacked from  the  standpoint  of  preventive  medicine,  and  yet  it  is  one  which 
economically  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  no  class  of  people  in 
the  commimity  probably  cost  more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  care  for  than 
the  so-called  insane.  As  it  is  at  present,  however,  mental  disease  goes  prac- 
tically unrecognized,  not  only  so  far  as  our  public  hospitals  are  concerned, 
but  so  far  as  a  large  number  of  practitioners  of  medicine  are  concerned,  and 

*  White,  William  A. :  Dividing  Line  Between  General  Hospital  and  Hospi- 
tal for  Insane.     The  Modern  Hospital^  March,  19 14. 
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no  effort  is  made  to  help  incipient  cases  previous  to  a  frank  outcrop  of  symp- 
toms which  makes  their  incarceration  necessary.  In  fact,  these  people 
have  no  place  to  go,  except  ih  rare  instances,  where  they  may  get  intelligent 
advice,  and  so  the  problem  is  not  recognized  until  it  becomes  self-evident, 
and  by  that  same  token  until  the  period  has  passed  when  treatment  might 
avail. 

"These  preliminary  remarks  should  make  it  dear  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  medical  facts  that  the  existence  of  mental  disease 
should  be  recognized  in  a  practical  manner  by  admitting  people  for  advice 
and  treatment  to  the  various  institutions  conducted  by  medical  charity 
on  the  same  basis  as  patients  are  admitted  for  treatment  for  other  and,  in 
many  instances,  much  less  important  maladies.  And  when  I  say  they 
should  be  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  other  patients,  I  mean  that  the 
various  legal  restrictions  and  disabilities  from  which  they  are  now  made  to 
suffer  before  they  can  get  anything  like  adequate  treatment,  should  be  re- 
moved. As  it  stands  today,  the  patient  who  falls  down  on  the  street  and 
breaks  his  leg  not  only  may  receive  prompt  and  skillful  treatment  in  a  gen- 
eral hospital  in  the  dty  for  the  asking,  but  he  is  almost  taken  there  willy- 
nilly,  so  little  is  his  disinclination  to  go  considered  as  a  possibility.  The 
person  who  is  suffering,  so  to  speak,  from  a  broken  mind,  however,  has  no 
place  to  go.  The  general  hospitab  would  not  take  him  if  they  could,  for 
they  have  no  means  to  handle  such  cases  if  they  did,  they  have  no  under- 
standing of  nor  any  interest  in  the  problems  involved,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  for  the  patient  to  do  but  to  seek  admission  through  the  tedious  and 
humiliating  process  of  the  law,  which  brands  him,  in  addition  to  his  mental 
disability,  with  a  legal  disability  before  he  is  permitted  to  receive  relief. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  neither  the  patient  nor  the  patient's  relatives  seek 
for  the  relief  until  it  is  too  late?  What  wonder  is  it  that  they  should  draw 
back  and  hesitate  to  ask  when  their  request  is  granted  with  such  poor  grace? 

"It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  the  mentally  sick  should  be  permitted 
the  same  rights  of  treatment  for  their  several  illnesses  as  the  physically  sick, 
that  they  should  be  accorded  the  same  consideration,  and  that  the  hospitals 
of  the  various  dties  should  be  prepared  to  receive,  care  for,  and  intelli- 
gently treat  them.  The  subject  of  mental  medicine,  however,  is  a  distinct 
specialty,  and  it  requires  dose  application  and  study  for  years  to  master  its 
prindples,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  that  a  portion  of  the  hospitals  should 
be  set  aside  for  these  cases,  the  wards  to  be  in  charge  of  specially  trained 
psychiatrists  just  as  separate  portions  of  the  hospital  are  set  aside  for  other 
purposes — medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  or  what  not,  with  their  respective 
specially  trained  men  in  the  problems  involved.  This  means  that  some- 
where in  a  dty  of  any  considerable  size  there  should  be  wards  specially  de- 
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signed  and  maintained  for  the  receipt  of  patients  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
ease. Such  wards  are  usually  called  psychopathic  hospitals.  They  may  be 
organically  connected  with  the  general  hospital;  they  may  occupy  an  iso- 
lated position  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  institution;  they  may 
be  separate  institutions  altogether,  or  they  may  be  constructed  separately, 
but  in  association  with  the  other  buildings  of  a  large  general  hospital. 

''Which  of  the  several  plans  suggested  above  is  the  most  desirable  is 
almost  always  a  matter  which  has  to  be  considered  on  the  merits  of  the  local 
situation.  Our  American  dties,  with  their  rapid  patchwork  growth,  often 
present  problems  that  make  any  solution  necessarily  a  compromise.  The 
ideal  arrangement,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  for  the  city  to  have  a  municipal 
hospital  located  not  too  near  the  heart  of  the  city  and  not  too  far  away  to 
be  accessible,  but  on  ground  sufficiently  extensive,  not  only  for  the  present 
purposes  of  the  hospital,  but  for  all  reasonable  future  growth.  The  plans 
of  such  an  institution  should  include  a  psychopathic  ward. 

"The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  manifold.  In  the  first 
place,  the  patient  goes  primarily  to  the  big  municipal  hospital;  he  goes  to 
the  medical  ward  if  he  has  pneimionia,  he  goes  to  the  surgical  ward  if  he  has 
appendicitis,  and  he  goes  to  the  psychopathic  ward  if  he  has  mental  disease. 
He  feels  in  this  environment  the  influence  of  the  hospital  atmosphere,  he  is 
where  he  belongs,  he  is  in  an  institution  conducted  for  the  care  of  sick  people, 
and  this  feeling  would  be  doubly  strong  if  the  municipality  in  its  wisdom 
could  be  induced  to  withdraw  the  disabling  legal  preliminaries.  Then, 
again,  his  relatives  feel  more  at  peace  about  him  when  he  is  here  in  this  big 
hospital  than  they  would  if  he  were  legally  conmiitted  to  an  insane  asylum. 
The  municipality  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  endeavoring  to  treat  a  sick  man,  and 
not  simply  to  shut  up  a  crazy  one.  It  is  the  logical,  the  humane  approach, 
and  not  the  legal,  disabling  method  of  turning  the  back  to  a  disagreeable 
problem  and  locking  the  door." 

At  present  the  general  hospitals  of  Springfield  not  only  fail 
to  make  special  provision  for  this  class  of  sick  persons  but  they 
withhold  treatment  if  the  condition  is  known  at  the  time  applica- 
tion is  made.  The  Springfield  Hospital  has  refused  all  mental 
cases  and  St.  John's  Hospital  will  take  a  person  suffering  from 
mental  disease  only  if  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  will 
employ  a  special  nurse  and  assume  all  responsibility.  Alcoholic 
cases  are  admitted  under  exceptional  conditions.  Nevertheless 
there  are  not  a  few  patients  in  the  yearly  admissions  to  each 
of  these  hospitals  who  might  be  treated  with  advantage  in  a 
psychopathic  ward  if  one  were  provided.     St.  John's  Hospital, 
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with  a  capacity  of  250  beds,  had  3,800  admissions  during  the 
last  year  and  among  these  patients  were  200  with  some  form  of 
nervous  disease.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this 
hospital  by  the  addition  of  a  wing  containing  eight  beds.  If  a 
small  ward  for  each  sex  could  be  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  cases,  the  annex  of  the  county  jail  could  be  abandoned 
for  this  purpose  and  an  exceedingly  important  step  toward  pro- 
viding treatment  for  any  person  who  fell  ill  from  any  cause  in 
Springfield  would  thus  be  taken.  Two  units,  each  consisting  of 
a  small  dormitory  for  four  patients  and  three  single  rooms  with 
service  rooms  attached,  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
which  could  be  isolated  from  other  wards,  would  provide  the 
facilities  needed.  In  such  a  ward  not  only  cases  of  mental  diseases 
but  alcoholics  and  patients  with  delirium  from  any  cause  could 
be  treated  with  great  advantage. 

It  is  useful  to  review  the  admissions  from  Sangamon  County 
to  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  during  the  last  year  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  which  such  a  psychopathic  ward  could 
have  served.  The  following  list  gives  the  diagnoses  in  the  108 
cases  committed  to  that  institution : 

Dementia  praecox 30 

General  paresis  and  other  psychoses  depending  upon  syphilis ....  22 

Conditions  depending  upon  mental  deficiency 10 

Manic  depressive  psychosis 8 

Senile  psychoses 6 

Epileptic  psychoses 6 

Psychoses  depending  upon  organic  brain  disease 6 

Hysteria 2 

Infective  exhaustive  psychosis 2 

Other  psychoses 9 

Uncla^ned 6 

Not  insane i 

108 

One  patient  was  admitted  to  each  of  the  following  institutions: 
Kankakee  State  Hospital,  Watertown  State  Hospital,  Elgin 
State  Hospital,  and  Peoria  State  Hospital. 

It  can  be  seen  that  many  types  of  mental  diseases,  including 
some  of  the  most  acute  and  curable,  were  represented  in  these 
admissions.  The  patient  who  was  considered  **not  insane"  had 
a  tumor  of  the  brain  with  some  excitement.     He  should  never 
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have  been  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  as  he  could  have  been 
cared  for  equally  well  in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital.  An- 
other case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  young  man  Jn  Springfield 
who  had  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  (a  rather  common 
affection)  and  suddenly  developed  acute  meningitis.  Because 
he  showed  marked  restlessness  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease  he  was  committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 


Pavujom  F 

Adepartrnentof  the  Albany  City  Hospital  in  whkh  mental  diaeasea  are  tnstcd 

on  the  fame  baaii  a«  all  other  illncMea 

The  lirst  psychopathic  ward  in  connection  with  a  general 
hospital  to  be  established  in  this  country  was  "Pavilion  F"  of 
the  Albany  (New  York)  City  Hospital  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion twelve  years.  During  the  year  1913,  54'  persons  were  ad- 
mitted, the  average  stay  in  the  pavilion  being  23  days.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  all  cases  admitted  recovered  or  were  discharged  im- 
proved in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  were  received  in  a  critical 
condition.  Any  city  can  secure  the  same  results  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  proWsJons.  The  service  which  such  a  ward 
renders  to  the  hospital  is  scarcely  less  important  than  its  service 
to  those  with  mental  disease. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  certain  forms  of  what 
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we  term  "insanity"  and  the  delirium  which  accompanies  many 
of  the  acute  illnesses  or  is  part  of  the  terminal  st^es  of  certain 
organic  diseases.  The  treatment  of  delirium  cannot  -be  carried 
out  satisfactorily  in  the  general  wards  of  a  hospital  and  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  quiet  such  patients  often  have  far  more  reference 
to  the  welfare  of  those  disturbed  by  them  than  to  the  welfare 
of  the  delirious  patients  themselves.  All  this  is  changed  .when  a 
psychopathic  ward  is  provided,  for  a  problem  which  seriously 
affects  the  work  of  the  hospital  is  solved  by  the  simple  and  effec- 
tive treatment  which  can  be  carried  out  by  physicians  and  nurses 
who  have  special  experience  and  are  provided  with  a  few  special 
facilities. 


Is  THE  Sasgahon  County  Alushousb 
Cell*  in  the  basement  us«i  lor  insane  persons 

iNSTlTfTlO.VAL   PROVISIONS 

Sangamon  County  Farm.     On  March  l,  1914.  there  were  222 

inmates  of  the  Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm, — 201  males  and  21 

females.    Six  men  and  four  women  were  said  to  be  insane  but  I 

ascertained  that  at  least  18  of  the  inmates  were  insane.     There 
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were  besides,  five  inmates  who  were  mentally  defective.  The 
insane  patients  are  locked  in  cells  at  night,*  but  during  the  day 
they  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  grounds  and  most  of  them 
assist  in  some  of  the  work. 

The  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  this  county  almshouse 
are  no  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the  average  institution  of 
this  type.  Ignorance  of  the  complex  disorders  from  which  these 
patients  suffer  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  care  of  the  insane  are  simply  the  usual  attributes  of  those 
who  are  permitted  to  have  insane  patients  in  their  charge  with- 
out adequate  personal  training  and  skilled  medical  supervision. 
Some  idea  of  the  environment  in  which  these  patients  pass  their 
lives  may  be  gained  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  191 1 
official  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Charities  Commission.!  While 
some  changes  in  the  conditions  described  below  have  occurred 
since  191 1,  those  that  persist  are  sufficiently  unwholesome  to 
show  this  almshouse  to  be  an  unfit  place  in  which  to  care  for  the 
insane.     The  quotation  follows: 

The  Sangamon  county  almshouse  is  a  brick  building,  with  basement, 
first,  and  second  floors.  It  is  about  fifty  years  old.  .  .  .  The 
walls  are  so  old  that  the  paint  peels  from  them.  ...  A  fire 
would  spread  rapidly.  .  .  .  Ten  insane  men  were  caged  in  the 
basement  on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  ...  All  the  rooms  are 
bare.  Each  room  has  several  cots.  An  insane  man  shared  a  room 
with  a  man  who  was  sick  in  bed.  An  insane  woman  shared  a  room 
with  a  feeble-minded  woman  and  a  sane  woman.  A  man  with  palsy, 
who  is  entirely  helpless,  lay  in  bed  in  a  filthy  condition;  and,  as  his 
whole  body  shook,  he  moaned  that  the  bugs  made  him  sick  when  they 
bit  him.  Opposite  him  in  an  adjoining  room  is  a  deaf,  dumb,  and 
insane  boy,  who  is  constantly  attended  by  one  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  no  night  watchman.  The  bath  tubs  are  used  by  all  kinds 
of  patients  with  communicable  diseases  and  by  the  other  inmates  who 
are  especially  susceptible  to  such  diseases  because  of  their  low  vitality. 

•  This  statement,  made  to  Dr.  Treadway  by  the  superintendent,  on  his  visit 
to  the  Almshouse  in  April,  was  changed  by  the  superintendent  in  a  public 
statement  in  December,  indicating  at  that  time  that  patients  were  locked  in 
cells  only  occasionally  ''as  a  matter  of  discipline." — [Ed.] 

t  Illinois  State  Charities  Commission.     Second  Annual  Report,  191 1,  pp. 

497.  498. 
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•    When  I  made  the  inspection  it  was  very  wann,  but  many  windows 
were  down  because  the  old  people  got  cold  sitting  with  nothing  to  do. 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  artificial  ventilation. 
The  presence  of  nineteen  insane  at  the  almshouse  is  to  be  deplored. 

The  report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission  for  last  year 
shows  that  there  were  280  insane  cases  in  the  county  almshouses 
of  Illinois.  The  19  reported  by  the  Charities  Commission  to  be 
at  the  Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm  constituted  6.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  although  the  population  of  Sangamon  County 
is  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state. 

It  seems  needless  to  state  here  the  reasons  which  make  alms- 
houses unsuitable  places  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
The  great  advances  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  have  been 
slow  to  extend  to  those  suffering  from  mental  diseases,  but  new 
standards  in  the  care  of  the  insane  spell  the  early  doom  of  alms- 
house care  in  this  country.  As  long  ago  as  1845  Miss  Dorothea 
Dix,  who  spent  her  life  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  insane, 
said  in  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  that  almshouses 
were  unfit  places  for  them  and  that  they  "never  can  be  made 
suitable  places  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  insane." 
Nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  since  then  and,  while  there 
are  still  a  number  of  states  which  permit  this  to  continue,  in 
others,  though  there  is  no  statutory  prohibition,  public  sentiment 
will  not  tolerate  such  neglect,  and  many  states  have  laws  dis- 
tinctly forbidding  the  care  of  the  insane  in  almshouses. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  census  shows  that  the 
number  of  insane  persons  in  almshouses  January  i,  1910,  was 
3,518,  a  decrease  of  4,914,  or  58.3  per  cent,  since  January  i,  1904. 
It  can  be  safely  predicted  that  before  many  years  it  will  be  as 
rare  to  find  the  insane  in  almshouses  in  this  country  as  it  is  today 
to  find  them  confined  in  jails. 

Apparently  all  that  Springfield  can  do  to  lessen  the  number 
of  insane  persons  in  the  Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm  is  to  de- 
mand that  a  fair  proportion  be  received  in  the  state  hospitals; 
at  the  same  time,  to  try  in  every  way  to  secure  legislation  which 
will  provide  accommodations  in  the  state  hospitals  for  all  the 
insane  of  Illinois  now  confined  in  almshouses;  and  ultimately 
to  secure  a  statute  which  will  absolutely  prohibit  almshouse  care 
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for  these  patients.  Twenty  additional  beds  in  the  Jacksonville 
State  Hospital  which  could  be  provided  at  a  total  installation 
cost  of  not  more  than  $10,000  would  give  proper  treatment  to 
that  number  of  citizens  of  the  county  for  whom  skilled  treatment 
and  nursing  has  been  absolutely  lacking,  and  would  make  it 
possible  to  tear  out  and  bum  the  cells  which  are  relics  of  a  former 
age  and  of  a  lower  conception  of  our  duty  to  the  sick  than  that 
which  should  exist  today. 

The  State  Hospitals.  When  a  commission  or  a  jury  in 
Springfield  has  declared  patients  insane  the  judge  commits  them 
to  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  unless  for  special  reasons 
commitments  are  made  to  other  state  hospitals  or  the  relatives 
desire  patients  sent  to  private  institutions.  The  law  requires 
that  the  persons  who  take  female  patients  to  a  state  hospital 
must  be  of  the  same  sex,  exceptions  being  made  only  in  the  case 
of  a  husband,  brother,  father,  or  son,  but  it  does  not  authorize 
the  state  hospital  to  send  nurses  for  cases.  The  latter  practice 
is  extremely  desirable  but  in  Illinois  and  in  too  many  other  states 
the  atmosphere  of  trial  and  conviction  must  be  carried  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  hospital  in  order  that  the  ancient  and  mistaken 
conception  of  insanity  as  crime  and  not  a  disease  may  be  adhered 
to.  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  a  sheriff  or  a  police 
officer  to  perform  this  duty,  and  positive  harm  not  infrequently 
results.  The  experiences  which  patients  are  undergoing  at  this 
time  are  often  the  most  distressing  of  their  lives.  They  are 
usually  unable  to  recognize  the  true  significance  of  what  is 
being  done,  and  unnecessary  accentuation  of  the  police  features 
of  commitment  and  transfer  to  hospital  often  colors  their  entire 
hospital  life,  erecting  an  additional  barrier  between  them  and  the 
doctor  and  nurses  who  are  to  conduct  their  treatment  and  bring 
about,  if  possible,  the  correction  of  false  ideas. 

Ordinary  common  sense  would  tell  a  father  not  to  call  upon 
the  police  for  aid  in  taking  an  unwilling  child  £0  a  hospital.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  course  would  be  the  one  best  cal- 
culated to  make  a  child  resist  treatment.  But  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  judgment  and  perception  are  already  distorted 
by  mental  disease  and  whose  hope  of  recovery  sometimes  de- 
pends most  of  all  upon  their  co-operation  with  the  doctors  and 
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nurses  in  the  hospital,  we  make  use  of  just  this  measure.  In 
several  states  it  is  expressly  provided  by  law  that  nurses  from 
the  hospitals  shall  be  sent  for  all  cases  to  be  transferred.  Among 
the  advantages  of  this  practice  is  the  fact  that  such  nurses  are 
often  able  to  make  valuable  observations  regarding  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  patients  and  their  heredity.  They 
can  gather  important  data  from  relatives  and  neighbors  as  to 
certain  symptoms  which  the  patients  have  presented  and  they 
can  sometimes  secure  information  which  throws  light  upon  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  mental  disease. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  citizens  of  Springfield  can  aid  in 
securing  the  authority  for  this  means  of  transfer  is  to  try  to 
secure  the  necessary  state  legislation.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
statute,  it  would  seem  within  the  province  of  the  county  court 
to  employ  nurses  for  this  purpose  or  it  would  be  a  worthy  and 
creditable  function  for  a  philanthropic  agency.  The  work  done 
by  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  in  caring  for  cases  in 
Cook  County  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  resourceful  and  experienced  workers  in  this  field. 

When  a  patient  from  Springfield  is  safely  admitted  to  one  of 
the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
community  for  his  welfare  is  discharged,  for  the  time.  I  have 
tried  in  this  report  to  describe  the  methods  which  the  commun- 
ity employs  for  providing  treatment  during  the  earliest,  and  in 
some  ways  the  most  important,  stages  of  mental  illness;  for  the 
detention  of  patients  whose  commitment  is  pending;  and  for 
their  transportation  to  the  place  of  continued  treatment.  One 
cannot  review  these  methods  without  feeling  that  they  contrast 
very  sharply  and  very  unfavorably  with  those  employed  in 
Springfield  for  extending  prompt  and  effective  medical  treat- 
ment to  those  who  fall  ill  with  other  disorders.  Some  of  the 
causes  for  this  difference  are  not  easily  remedied ;  and  indeed,  any 
efforts  to  do  so  would  be  blocked  by  a  commitment  law  which  is 
not  in  accord  with  modern  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  mental 
diseases  and  the  needs  of  the  insane.  I  believe,  however,  that 
ways  have  been  pointed  out  of  making  material  improvements  in 
the  way  the  community  discharges  its  duties  towards  its  insane, 
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and  it  can  be  said  that  the  procedures  suggested  do  not  involve 
any  new  or  untried  principles,  nor  do  they  require  the  enactment 
of  any  new  laws. 

Parole,  Discharge,  and  After-care 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  needs  of  patients  discharged 
or  paroled  from  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  when  the  city 
must  again  assume  a  certain  responsibility  for  their  welfare  and 
for  their  rehabilitation  in  their  homes  and  in  the  community. 
Before  being  formally  discharged  from  the  state  hospitals  pa- 
tients are  usually  allowed  to  leave  upon  a  parole  of  three  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  a  new  order  of  commitment  is 
usually  necessary  if  a  patient  is  to  be  returned  to  the  hospital, 
although  the  county  judge  may  issue  such  an  order  upon  the  old 
verdict  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  patient  is  still  insane.  A  patient 
who  is  discharged  from  a  state  hospital  must  be  provided  with 
suitable  clothing  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $20  to  defray 
his  expenses  to  his  home.  This  sum  is  charged  to  the  patient 
if  a  private  patient;  otherwise,  it  is  charged  to  the  county. 
When  notified  that  a  patient  has  been  discharged  as  "cured" 
the  county  judge  must  enter  an  order  restoring  the  patient  to  all 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  if  a  conservator  of  his  estate  has  been 
appointed  the  conservator  must  be  removed. 

When  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  deems  it  necessary 
he  has  authority  to  detail  a  staflf  physician  or  other  suitable 
person  to  visit  the  home  of  any  patient  before  his  discharge  and  to 
advise  with  the  family  as  to  the  care  and  occupation  most  favor- 
able for  the  patient's  continued  improvement.  Such  visits  may 
be  made  at  any  time  after  discharge  or  parole.  Thus  the  law 
provides  very  well  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
"after-care,"  as  this  supervision  and  help  after  discharge  has 
come  to  be  termed,  but  at  present  the  slate  provides  no  funds  for 
the  employment  of  physicians  or  nurst^s  for  this  duty. 

On  March  i,  1914,  there  were  14  patients  on  parole  in  Spring- 
field. The  number  of  patients  who  return  to  Springfield  every 
year  from  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  is  alK)Ut  70.  About 
20  of  these  fxatients  are  considerc*d  by  the  hospital  authorities 
to  have  recovered;   about  40  have  not  recovered  but  have  im- 
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proved  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  homes;  and 
the  remaining  lo  are  removed  by  their  relatives  for  one  cause  or 
another  without  any  improvement  having  occurred.  Most  of 
these  patients  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  some  kind  of  well- 
directed  help  in  their  attempts  to  regain  or  preserve  their  health 
and  to  re-establish  themselves  in  the  community. 

After-care  work  has  been  carried  on  long  enough  in  this 
country  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  several  different  methods 
of  procedure.  In  New  York  state  it  was  begun  by  a  philan- 
thropic organization,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  which 
through  its  many  committees  in  various  parts  of  the  state  was 
enabled  to  do  such  excellent  work.  The  state  hospitals  gradually 
took  most  of  it  over,  acting  still  in  co-operation  with  these  local 
committees  and  other  social  agencies.  In  Illinois  and  Connecti- 
cut, state  societies  for  mental  hygiene  have  undertaken  after- 
care work  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  In  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin after-care  work  is  carried  on  by  paid  workers  employed 
by  the  state  hospitals. 

No  better  description  can  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  philan- 
thropic agencies  can  co-operate  with  the  state  hospitals  in  this 
work  than  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  article  by  Miss 
EInora  E.  Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene:* 

"For  instance,  one  of  the  first  patients  to  come  under  our  care  was  a 
woman,  paroled  that  year  after  having  been  in  a  hospital  five  years,  and 
not  yet  entirely  recovered.  She  was  very  advantageously  placed  in  a  home 
where  there  was  complete  understanding  of  her  needs.  Now  no  longer 
mastered  by  her  delusions,  she  has  shown  remarkable  control  of  herself 
during  the  past  year,  even  under  much  stress  and  strain.  During  this 
period  of  parole,  she  had  been,  and  now  is,  self-supporting.  As  the  state  was 
receiving  nothing  for  her  support,  which  is  reckoned  at  $i6  a  month,  the 
economic  value  to  the  taxpayer  is  self-evident. 

"That  a  larger  number  of  our  patients  would  become  more  successful 
economically,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  we  could  give  them  more  training  and 
direction.  The  problem  is  now  met  in  many  ways,  some  a  trifle  unusual. 
For  instance,  in  one  case  we  are  trying  the  experiment  of  placing  out  one 
patient  with  another. 

•  Thomson,  EInora  E.:  Illinois  Opportunity  for  Preventive  Work  in  Mental 
Hygiene.     The  Survey,  October  17,  1914,  pp.  68-<>9. 
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"A  very  nice  woman,  who  has  recovered  after  treatment  for  some  months 
in  a  state  hospital,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  release  of  another  patient  not 
entirely  recovered,  but  normal  in  many  ways  and  not  a  menace  to  herself 
or  others.  She  was  willing  to  give  this  other  patient  a  home  and  a  smaU 
wage.  As  the  physician  who  had,  cared  for  them  both  was  in  accord  with 
the  plan,  it  was  put  into  operation  and  for  more  than  two  months  has  been 
most  satisfactory. 

''The  establishment  of  a  connection  with  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital, 
whereby  a  physician  from  that  institution  meets  paroled  patients  in  our 
office  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  has  helped  the  patients 
and  their  friends  materially.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  patient  to  be  dis- 
charged or  re-paroled  without  a  return  to  the  institution.  This  is  a  saving 
of  both  time  and  money,  for  the  trip  requires  the  greater  portion  of  a  day 
and  an  outlay  of  $2.16  for  each  person.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the 
other  hospitals,  receiving  patients  from  Cook  County,  would  be  willing  to 
make  a  similar  arrangement ;  but  with  our  present  force  we  cannot  under- 
take any  new  work.  All  the  hospitals  ask  us  to  investigate  home  condi- 
tions when  they  are  doubtful  as  to  the  care  the  patient  may  receive  if 
paroled,  and  they  are  guided  in  the  parole  by  our  report. 

"We  have  had  from  the  first  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Administration,  State  Charity  Commission,  and  the  superintendents 
and  staffs  of  the  various  state  hospitals.  Our  after-care  work  could  not 
have  succeeded  otherwise,  for  they  know  the  needs.  We  have  endeavored 
to  meet  them  in  so  far  as  possible  with  our  limited  force.  We  are  assured 
that  the  needs  of  the  work  will  be  forcefully  presented  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature, and  every  indication  points  toward  a  substantial  appropriation.'' 

Any  practical  plan  for  undertaking  after-care  work  in  Spring- 
field would  require  co-operation  between  the  physicians  of  the 
Jacksonville  State  Hospital  and  a  committee  organized  especially 
for  social  service  in  this  field.  A  few  persons  willing  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  work  could  very  informally  unite  in  a  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  and  become  affiliated  with  the  Illi- 
nois Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.*  Such  a  committee  should 
constitute  the  rallying  point  for  all  those  who  are  dealing  with 
one  phase  or  another  of  mental  diseases  and  mental  deficiency  in 
the  community.  It  should  include  in  its  membership  repre- 
sentatives of  important  agencies  in  Springfield,  and  physicians, 

*  Those  interested  in  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  report  may  secure  addi- 
tional information,  p^amphlets,  etc.,  by  writing  to  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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clergymen,  business  men,  teachers,  and  others  who  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  for  service  in  an  important  humanitarian 
field  which  thus  far  has  been  practically  neglected.  It  would  be 
especially  desirable  to  have  the  county  judge  and  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court  upon  the  committee.  A  social  service  nurse 
who  has  had  experience  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  should 
be  employed  at  once  in  order  that  systematic  after-care  work 
could  be  undertaken  as  the  first  step. 

As  a  rule,  tio  sooner  is  work  of  this  sort  begun  than  the  urgent 
need  is  felt  for  a  clinic  to  which  mental  cases  may  be  referred  for 
diagnosis  or  advice  and  to  which  paroled  cases  can  be  brought  for 
examination.  This  need  has  been  met  in  a  number  of  places  by 
arrangements  whereby  the  nearest  state  hospital  can  furnish  a 
member  of  the  medical  staff  to  hold  such  a  clinic  at  stated  in- 
tervals in  a  room  furnished  for  this  purpose  by  the  local  general 
hospital  or  even  by  a  school  or  a  charitable  society.  In  some 
states  these  clinics  are  held  regularly  in  a  number  of  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  state  hospital.  The  Danvers  State  Hospital 
in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  holds  clinics  regularly  in  the  towns 
of  Salem,  Lynn,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  Lawrence,  and  Haver- 
hill. Social  service  nurses  employed  by  the  state  or  supplied 
by  local  committees  for  mental  hygiene  aid  in  the  work  of  such 
clinics  and  a  large  number  of  persons  with  mental  diseases  re- 
ceive skilled  treatment  which  could  be  provided  in  no  other  way. 
The  greatest  variety  of  cases  comes  to  these  clinics  and  not  the 
least  valuable  result  is  the  close  relation  established  between  the 
community  and  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Although  the  natural  starting  point  in  the  activities  of  such  a 
committee,  after-care  work  should  be  by  no  means  the  only  ac- 
tivity. This  agency  should  seek  to  be  of  practical  service  in 
every  phase  of  the  social  and  civic  life  of  Springfield  into  which 
the  problems  of  insanity  and  mental  deficiency  enter.  A  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  care  of  the 
insane  pending  their  commitment  was  brought  about  in  Cook 
County  by  the  splendid  work  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  in  co-operation  with  the  county  court.  In  Spring- 
field, too,  a  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  could  nearly  eliminate 
the  harsh  features  of  the  administration  of  the  commitment  law 
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of  Illinois.  The  work  of  the  juvenile  court  could  be  greatly 
aided  by  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  help  which  could  be 
rendered  and  the  special  classes  for  retarded  and  mentally  de- 
fective children  in  the  schools  should  find  effective  support  in 
such  a  committee.  There  is  a  gap  between  the  insane  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  which  the  present  ideals  of  service  require  to  be 
bridged.  There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  doing  this  in  any 
community  than  through  the  work  of  such  an  agency  as  has  been 
described. 

III.  ALCOHOLICS 

The  problem  of  alcoholism,  like  the  problems  of  mental  de- 
ficiency and  insanity,  enters  into  several  different  phases  of  a 
city's  activities.  Without  being  itself  a  crime,  alcoholism  is  an 
important  cause  of  crime,  and  the  law  has  to  be  invoked  in  order 
to  prevent  the  alcoholic  from  being  a  source  of  danger  to  himself 
or  to  others.  A  prolific  cause  of  disease,  alcoholism  itself  often 
becomes  such  a  formidable  disease  that  the  most  skillful  treat- 
ment is  required  in  order  to  preserve  life.  In  including  a  brief 
inquiry  into  the  methods  employed  in  Springfield  in  dealing  with 
alcoholism  the  purpose  was  not  to  ascertain  how  drunkenness 
was  managed  as  a  menace  to  the  peace,  to  examine  the  work  done 
to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  or  to  study  the  relation  of 
alcohol  to  various  social  questions,  but  it  seemed  desirable  to 
inquire  into  the  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
with  alcoholic  diseases. 

The  institutional  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  habit  is  an  enter- 
prise which  a  city  the  size  of  Springfield  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  undertake.  There  are  in  this  country  very  few  public  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  inebriety,  and  most  of  these,  like 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  are  conducted  by  the  state.  Illinois 
has  not  yet  undertaken  to  provide  state  care  for  alcoholics  and 
other  inebriates.  The  provision  of  one  or  more  state  farm  col- 
onies for  the  treatment  of  inebriety  has  been  proposed  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  project  is  to  be  taken  up  in  a  practical 
way  by  the  legislature.  The  most  that  a  city  like  Springfield 
can  do  is  to  provide  for  efficient  treatment  of  those  suffering  from 
acute  alcoholic  diseases. 
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The  exact  number  of  arrests  in  19 13  in  which  drunkenness  was 
the  direct  contributing  cause  is  not  known.  The  records  show 
726  arrests  for  drunkenness,  126  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct,  one  each  for  '^ drunkenness  and  fighting,"  and  '' drunk- 
enness and  threats,"  and  two  in  which  the  charge  was  ** drunk 
and  demented."  In  all  there  were  856  arrests  in  which  drunken- 
ness was  specifically  charged.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
842  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct,  84  for  vagrancy,  and  73  for 
begging,  in  many  of  which  cases  drunkenness  was  probably  the 
direct  contributing  cause  of  arrest. 

In  such  a  large  number  of  intoxicated  persons  there  are  certain 
to  be  many  who  are  in  need  of  immediate  treatment,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  threatening  symptoms  often  follow 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  alcohol  which  arrest  involves.  There 
is  a  rule  that  the  city  physician  must  always  be  called  when  an 
intoxicated  person  is  unconscious  upon  being  placed  in  a  cell. 
This  sound  practice,  which  is  now  being  followed  in  many  places, 
is  due  to  the  many  distressing  results  which  followed  placing 
unconscious  persons  in  cells  without  very  careful  medical  ex- 
amination. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  have  often  passed  unnoticed  and 
many  persons  with  apoplexy  or  unconsciousness  from  poisoning 
have  died  from  lack  of  treatment  because  some  patrolman  has 
assumed  that  alcohol  was  wholly  responsible  for  the  person's 
condition.  If  the  arrested  person  is  not  unconscious  he  is  treated 
according  to  some  general  direction  left  by  the  city  physician. 
Cases  of  delirium  tremens  and  other  forms  of  alcoholic  delirium 
are  sent  to  the  county  jail  annex.  It  is  reported  that  88  per- 
sons arrested  for  alcoholism  developed  delirium  tremens  last 
year  and  were  treated  in  the  annex.  Three  died.  The  recovery 
of  the  others  could  not  be  attributed  very  largely  to  the  treatment 
they  received  for  no  nursing  is  provided  and  whether  patients 
are  up  or  in  bed  depends  upon  their  own  inclination. 

The  details  as  to  the  length  of  time  and  number  of  persons 
suffering  from  acute  alcoholism  held  in  the  county  jail  annex  are 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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TABLE  2. — ^LENGTH  OF  DETENTION  OF  PERSONS  SUFFERING  FROM 
ACUTE  ALCOHOLIC  DISEASES  IN  COUNTY  JAIL  ANNEX  IN  I9I3 

Days  held  Persons  Days  held  Persons 

12 I  5 "5 

II I  4 " 

10 6  3 " 

9 2  2 10 

8 7  I ^ 

6. . !     '...!.!!!!  II  Total 88 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  88  persons  were  held  a  total  of  450  days»  or 
for  an  average  of  5.1  days  each. 

During  my  visit  I  saw  one  case  of  delirium  tremens  who  was 
obviously  very  ill,  wandering  around  a  dirty  and  untidy  cell. 
The  patient  was  filthy  and  was  so  much  clouded  mentally  that 
he  had  no  appreciation  of  his  whereabouts.  Under  the  insanity 
law  of  Illinois  that  man  was  a  suitable  patient  for  treatment  in  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane;  he  certainly  required  far  different 
care  than  that  which  he  was  receiving.  There  is  but  one  place 
in  which  the  public  treatment  of  acute  alcoholic  diseases  can  be 
carried  out  successfully  and  that  is  in  the  wards  of  a  general 
hospital.  The  provision  of  a  psychopathic  ward  in  St.  John's 
Hospital,  as  suggested  in  the  part  of  this  report  relating  to  the 
insane,  would  make  it  possible  to  care  for  cases  of  alcoholism  in 
accordance  with  the  best  modem  methods.  The  practice  of  con- 
fining persons  with  delirium  tremens  or  with  grave  alcoholic  dis- 
eases in  the  annex  of  the  county  jail  is  a  method  not  in  accord 
with  the  humanity  and  civilization  of  such  a  city  as  Springfield 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  abandoned  without  delay. 
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FOREWORD 

This  study  of  recreation  conditions  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Recreation 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  co-operation  with 
the  Springfield  Survey  Committee.  It  is  one  sec- 
tion of  a  general  social  survey  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  object  has  been  to  take  into  account  the 
conditions  under  which  the  people  live,  the  facilities 
for  recreation  available,  both  used  and  unused,  the 
agencies  at  hand  for  providing  recreation,  and  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  people;  then  to  discover 
practical  means  of  meeting  these  needs.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  effect  of  the  survey  may  be  to  arouse  public 
consciousness  with  respect  to  the  necessities,  possi- 
bilities, and  responsibilities  that  Springfield  faces 
in  helping  its  people,  young  and  old,  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  play  time.  A  plan  of  pro- 
cedure is  suggested. 
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SPRINGFIELD— ITS   GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS 

There  are  no  hills  in  Springfield;  the  city's  surface  is  for  the 
most  part  as  level  as  a  floor.  A  couple  of  small  streams  appear  in 
the  outskirts  but  neither  traverses  the  city,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  more  plentiful  distribution  of  large  trees  in  its  western 
half  there  is  nothing  in  the  city's  geography  of  a  nature  to  pro- 
duce districts  of  widely  varying  characteristics. 

The  north-south  diameter  of  Springfield  is  a  little  more  than 
four  miles  and  its  east-west  dimension  about  three  miles.  Within 
its  somewhat  jagged  boundaries  there  is  an  area  of  over  eight 
square  miles.  The  streets  run  either  north-south  or  east-west, 
the  few  exceptions  being  some  of  those  which  follow  railway  or 
trolley  lines.  In  width  the  streets  range  from  40  to  80  feet  and 
practically  all  blocks  are  bisected  by  alleys. 

Aside  from  the  central  part  where  the  stores,  offices,  and  public 
buildings  are  crowded  together  there  are  no  large  sections,  except 
on  the  outskirts,  wholly  devoid  of  dwelling  houses.  The  six 
important  railway  lines  which  enter  the  city  have  their  stations 
and  freight  houses  in  separate  districts,  and  the  various  factories 
are  surrounded  by  residential  districts.  The  apartment  house 
has  just  begun  to  appear  but  tenements  are  not  yet  numerous. 
Outside  of  the  downtown  district  most  families  enjoy  a  yard. 
True,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  live  east  of  the  central 
north-south  line  (Third  Street),  but  more  than  half  of  the  city's 
area  is  also  east  of  this  line.  Few  house  sites  even  in  this  more 
crowded  half  are  smaller  than  40  x  150  feet  and  most  of  them  are 
larger.  Congestion  of  population  is  not  a  factor  in  the  recrea- 
tional life  of  Springfield.     It  is  a  city  of  homes. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  its  people  are  white  and  of  native  birth. 
The  growing  predominance  of  jx^rsons  of  native  birth  and  parent- 
age is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  white  persons 
I  I 
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RECREATION  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

of  native  parentage  is  increasing  while  conversely  the  ratio  of 
those  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  is  decreasing.  In  the  decade 
1900-10  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  de- 
creased from  about  6.5  per  cent  to  5.7  per  cent.  Of  the  7,000 
foreigners  in  the  city  in  19 10  over  2,000  came  from  the  British 
Isles,  a  few  more  than  that  number  from  Germany,  and  some- 
what more  than  1,000  from  Russia.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
Springfield's  immigrants  are  of  the  races  of  northern  and  western 
Europe.    These  people  are  sturdy  and  assimilable. 

Within  four  miles  of  the  center  of  the  city  there  are  17  bitumin- 
ous coal  mines  which  give  occupation  to  between  two  and  three 
thousand  of  Springfield's  male  wage-earners.  Within  the  city 
itself  170  or  so  manufacturing  establishments,  representing  a 
wide  variety  of  industries,  give  employment  to  about  3,000 
additional  men  workers.  As  is  indicated  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  United  States  Census,  the  miners  and  the  factory  workers 
constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  male  working  population. 
Men  whose  bodies  are  fatigued  by  the  day's  toil  crave  passive 
enjoyments  during  their  free  time.  If  the  work  is  also  attended 
with  danger,  as  is  the  case  with  all  underground  occupations, 
they  tend  to  seek  excitants  for  jaded  nerves.  Accordingly 
Springfield  is  well  provided  with  motion-picture  shows,  saloons, 
vaudeville  performances,  baseball  games,  and  the  other  con- 
tests which  allow  large  assemblages  of  spectators. 

In  a  city  whose  houses  are  unusually  favorable  to  family  life, 
housekeeping  is  of  course  the  predominant  occupation  of  the 
women.  There  is,  however,  the  usual  number  of  offices,  stores, 
schools,  telephone  exchanges,  and  laundries,  where  women  work; 
also  a  shoe  factory  and  a  large  watch  factory  that  give  employ- 
ment to  women.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable female  element  in  industry  brings  about  certain  public 
recreation  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  this  social  condition. 

Sangamon  County,  in  the  center  of  which  Springfield  is  sit- 
uated, is  a  plain  so  level  that  its  highest  point  is  only  230  feet 
above  its  lowest  point,  and  between  these  points  lies  the  width  of 
the  county.  Its  fertile  soil  produces  annual  crops  of  com,  oats, 
wheat,  hay,  and  so  forth,  worth  some  $7,500,000.  Springfield,  its 
only  city,  is  the  county's  natural  shipping  and  shopping  center, 
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and  similar  trade  relations  also  exist  between  the  city  and  sec- 
tions to  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  county's  limits. 

Being  the  capital  of  Illinois,  Springfield  is  the  host  every  now 
and  then  of  large  bodies  of  people  brought  in  by  the  state  fair, 
conventions,  the  assembling  of  the  militia,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
legislature.  To  entertain  these  groups  hostelries  have  grown  up 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  city  during  the  intervals 
between  these  various  occasions  and  which  therefore  are  not 
likely  to  be  at  any  time  overscrupulous  regarding  the  character 
of  their  patronage.  The  regular  recurrence  too  of  multitudes 
of  visitors  with  money  to  spend  and  free  from  home  restraint,  has 
stimulated  an  abnormal  development  of  the  passive  amusement 
agencies  and  those  which  pander  to  the  senses  and  grosser  appe- 
tites. 


II 

THE  BASIS  OF  PUBLIC  CONCERN  IN  RECREATION 

The  cities  which  up  to  now  have  gone  furthest  in  municipal 
care  for  recreation  have  been  mainly  those  in  which  the  excessive 
delinquency  of  children  in  certain  well  defined  districts  has  called 
public  attention  to  the  external  causes  of  viciousness.  In  these 
sections  it  was  found  that  the  congestion  of  population  had 
squeezed  out  the  spaces  and  opportunities  for  a  normal  play  life 
and  steps  were  consequently  taken  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 
The  movement  for  playgrounds  thus  originated  became  finally 
a  movement  for  all  sorts  of  recreation  facilities  under  public 
auspices.  But  in  Springfield  the  conditions  that  hamper  play 
are  not  conspicuously  present  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  public 
conscience  has  not  been  greatly  burdened  with  recreation  matters. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  city  just  as  in  other  communities,  whether 
or  not  they  show  the  plague  spots  peculiar  to  bigness,  there  occurs 
each  year  an  appalling  wreckage  of  human  careers — appalling 
both  because  of  its  size  and  its  prevcntability.  Here  are  a  few 
instances  clipp)ed  from  the  columns  of  the  local  press : 

"Crazed  by  drink"  is  the  explanation  eiven  by  J T at 

the  city  prison  for  his  shooting  of  his  wife  at  their  home     .     .     . 

yesterday  evening.     .     .     Mrs.  T ,  leading  two  of  her  children, 

ran  to  a  neighbor's  house  and  collapsed  on  the  back  porch.     .     .     . 

Charging  that  her  husband  never  worked  and  followed  her  from 

place  to  place  living  on  her  earnings,  E T today  filed  suit 

for  divorce.     .     .     She  left  him  to  support  her  three  small  sons.     .     . 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  gas  was  made  by  a 

woman  giving  her  name  as  Mrs.  R at  a  rooming  house 

yesterday  morning.     .     .     The  woman  came   to  the  hotel   Friday 

night  in  company  with  a  man,  registering  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R . 

Saturday  the  man  did  not  return.     .     . 

B T ,  stablx?d  in  the  neck  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon,     .     .     . 

was  improving  today  at hospital.     .     . 

Coroner  C R today  investigated  the  birth  and  death  of  a 

daughter  to  F R yesterday.     The  girl  is  but  fourteen  years 
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old  and  unmarried.     .     .    W L is  held     ...    on  a  charge 

of  bastardy  but  it  is  probable  an  indictment  charging  rape  will  be 
returned     ...    by  the  grand  jury.     .     . 

Mrs.  B .     .     .     charged  that  Y sold  her  husband  liquor 

with  the  result  that  he  became  a  drunkard,  lost  his  position,  became 
a  physical  wreck,  and  finally,  injured  in  mind  and  body,  committed 
suicide.     .     . 

Mrs.    M M — ^    .     .     .     who     .     .     .     jumped    from    a 

second  story  window  in  a  nude  condition  was  given  i8o  days  in  the 
county  jail.  .  .  Two  daughters  of  the  woman  will  be  cared 
for  by  the  Humane  Officer  until  her  husband  arrives.  .  .  The 
woman  will  also  probably  be  released  if  she  promises  to  return  to  her 
husband. 


A  Terrible  Total 

Such  items  as  these  appearing  from  day  to  day  fail  after  a 
time  to  make  any  impression.  They  are  accepted  as  things 
which  have  to  be.  The  incidents  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
however,  are  usually  only  those  that  get  into  the  courts  and  they 
therefore  constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  casualties  to 
character  which  are  going  on  about  us.  The  discharge  of  a 
mechanic  for  drunkenness  may  result  in  no  violence  to  another's 
person  or  property  and  yet  it  may  mark  the  end  of  a  useful  career, 
the  beginning  of  a  life  of  loafing.  An  immoral  episode,  growing 
out  of  an  acquaintanceship  begun  at  a  dance  hall,  may  not  im- 
mediately plunge  a  young  woman  into  public  shame  and  yet  be 
just  as  truly  the  principal  cause  of  an  irreparable  breakdown  in 
her  subsequent  family  life.  The  boyish  pilfering  from  a  freight 
car  may  not  result  in  quick  arrest  and  yet  be  in  reality  the  com- 
mencement of  a  career  of  thievery. 

The  tiny  drip,  drip,  drip  of  a  faucet  attracts  little  attention  as 
you  give  it  a  casual  glance,  but  collect  the  wastage  for  a  week  and 
the  quantity  of  the  loss  will  send  you  in  haste  for  a  plumber. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  number  of  the  moral  accidents  which  happen 
practically  unnoticed  in  a  year's  time  in  a  city  like  Springfield. 
If  all  the  sons,  daughters,  husbands,  and  wives  who  in  a  single 
twelve  months'  period  had  suffered  a  serious  disaster  to  character, 
either  as  victim  or  aggressor,  could  be  gathered  into  one  room  and 
counted,  then  the  citizens  of  Springfield  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  realizing  the  enormousness  of  this  portentous  total. 


recreation  in  springfield 

The  Effect  of  Environment 

Who  is  to  blame  for  these  accidents?  Men  and  women  are 
free  moral  agents,  are  they  not?  These  are  pertinent  questions 
and  they  can  best  be  answered  by  reference  to  some  concrete 
cases.  In  most  of  the  incidents  cited  above  drunkenness  played 
a  part.  Let  us  study  one  very  common  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  intemperate  habits  may  be  contracted. 

Billiards  is  an  extraordinarily  attractive  game.  Scientific, 
unusually  free  from  the  factor  of  chance,  it  offers  the  player  un 
limited  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  his  ability  to  judge 
spaces,  coordinate  the  muscles,  and  exercise  persistence  of  en- 
deavor. The  green  felt,  the  shining  balls,  and  the  straight  hand- 
liking  cue  all  please  the  senses.  Being  played  indoors,  by  day 
or  artificial  light,  the  recreation  afforded  by  billiards  and  pool 
is  at  all  times  independent  of  the  weather,  and  it  is  an  especial 
boon  to  the  worker  during  the  long  winter  evenings  when  out- 
side sports  are  not  so  regularly  available.  Furthermore,  these 
are  eminently  sociable  games  drawing  together  persons  of  similar 
ages  and  tastes  and  allowing  all  the  delights  of  jest  and  witticism 
to  animate  the  spirits  while  the  play  is  going  on. 

But  in  Springfield,  just  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  cities,  the 
opportunity  to  play  billiards  is  almost  everywhere  linked  with 
powerful  temptations  to  use  alcoholic  beverages.  Of  the  60 
holders  of  billiard  and  pool  licenses  36  also  hold  licenses  enabling 
them  to  have  saloons  on  the  same  premises.  The  young  men 
who  frequent  these  pool  rooms  cannot  escape  the  odors  from  the 
bar  room,  the  contagion  of  custom,  or  the  compulsion  of  a  hospi- 
tality that  is  none  the  less  powerful  because  it  takes  the  form  of 
alcoholic  refreshment. 

What  are  the  causal  factors  in  the  cases  of  the  young  men  who, 
first  entering  these  pool  and  billiard  rooms  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  play,  gradually  form  habits  which  lead  them  finally  into  hope- 
less inebriety?  Obviously  there  is  in  every  case,  (i)  a  sad  failure 
of  will-power,  supposing  them  all  to  be  educated  in  the  deleterious 
effects  of  alcohol,  and  {2)  the  influence  of  the  environment. 
To  inform  and  strengthen  the  wills  of  young  people,  Spring- 
field like  most  other  communities  nowadays  is  working  ener- 
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fictically  through  home,  schfwl,  and  church.  These  traditional 
instrumentalities  which  influence  individual  character — the 
parents'  counsel,  the  class-room  instruction,  the  preachinft  from 
the  pulpit — will  always  be  necessary  to  human  development, 
and  Society  must  not  only  cherish  them  and  keep  them  keen  and 
effective  but  increase  their  power  in  every  possible  way.  And 
one  such  way  is  presented  in  a  well-l>alanccd  scheme  of  public 
recreation. 

The  agencies  just  mentioned  work  almost  wholly  by  precept 
and  example.  Teachers  and  preachers  urge  boys  and  girls  to 
imitate  certain  [lattcrns  of  conduct  but  they  give  them  few  op- 


portunities for  develoj>ing  the  will-jxiwer  re(|uircd  to  hold  im- 
petuous desires  in  check  and  kwp  their  restless  fit-t  upon  the 
line  laid  down.  It  takes  grit  to  sulMirdinate  strong  impulsi's  and 
grit  ran  Ik-  uccfuired  only  through  action. 

Developing  the  ability  to  me<'t  high  standards.  lK>th  moral  and 
physical,  in  the  fare  of  all  sorts  of  (>p|Kisition,  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  modern  athletics.  Few  fields  of  action  in  times  of  (M-ace 
afford  such  relentless  trials  of  a  youth's  soul  as  <io«s  the  field  of 
s[M»rt.  Kor  exLimple.  a  race  is  In-ing  run.  The  supremacy  of 
your  srh<M)l  and  the  approbation  of  your  mates  (K'|x-nd  ii]M<n 
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your  winning.  You  are  rounding  a  corner  when  your  most 
dangerous  competitor  gradually  comes  up  from  behind.  You 
grit  your  teeth  and  open  the  throttle  wider.  Lungs  can  do 
no  more  and  hold  out  for  the  final  dash.  But  the  other  fellow 
still  comes  on.  The  crowd  and  the  judge's  stand  are  far  away. 
A  seemingly  unintentional  backward  shove  of  the  elbow  into  his 
stomach  or  a  careless  swing  to  the  side  with  your  leg  and  you  win ! 
Shall  you  do  it?  If  through  the  influence  of  sound  coaching  a  lx>y 
can  be  trained  to  the  point  where  he  will  habitually  resist  such 
opportunities  he  has  achieved  a  something  which  no  learning 


fj^BUr.  N'cw  York  City 

At  the  Turn  is  the  Race 
"The  other  fellow  still  comes  on' 


can  outweigh  and  upon  which  the  highest  degree  can  confer  no 
further  distinction. 

Likewise  the  lad  who  can  force  hiniwlf  out  upon  the' athletic 
field  day  after  day  while  his  mates  are  luxuriously  idling,  who  c;in 
stick  to  the  training  regimen  despite  the  temptations  of  dainty 
food  and  sociable  drink,  and  who  can  drive  his  muscles  to  their 
utmost — such  a  youth  has  gained  a  self  control,  a  character  bul- 
wark, that  will  support  him  in  att  iho  stresses  of  life.  What  the 
properly  administered  gymnasium,  plavKroimd.  rerrcatirn  ctiutT, 
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or  athletic  field  constantly  furnishes  are  similar  opportunities 
for  exercising  the  will  under  conditions  that  develop  power  and 
control  while  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  overstrain  and 
breakdown. 

But,  returning  to  the  case  of  the  billiard-room  habitue,  the 
pulling  power  of  the  saloon  is  also  a  factor  in  his  downfall.  So 
that  after  society  has  done  everything  possible  to  strengthen 
moral  stamina  only  half  its  task  is  done.  It  still  has  obligations 
concerning  the  surroundings  in  which  human  beings  work  and 
play.     Let  us  illustrate. 

''Safety  First,"  a  Municipal  Obligation 

No  machine  is  more  visibly  perilous,  perhaps,  than  the  revolv- 
ing saw.  Yet  year  after  year  workmen  who  well  know  its  terrible 
possibilities  have  suffered  from  its  merciless  lacerations.  And 
until  recently  their  employers  have  been  able,  in  most  of  these 
cases,  to  escape  any  financial  penalty  for  their  injuries  by  merely 
alleging  ''contributory  negligence"  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 
The  very  obviousness  of  the  danger  made  it  easier  to  place  all 
the  blame  upon  the  careless  operator.  But  now  a  different 
practice  is  being  increasingly  followed  in  industrial  establish- 
ments. All  saws,  cog  wheels,  and  other  machines  whose  working 
parts  are  dangerous  are  being  covered  and  barriers  are  being 
placed  around  every  hazardous  locality.  "Safety  first,"  even 
though  safety  devices  involve  further  outlay,  is  now  the  motto ' 
in  every  up-to-date  factory.  If  corporations  find  it  profitable 
to  protect  their  employes  from  such  dangers  as  the  naked  saw, 
how  much  clearer  is  the  obligation  resting  upon  Society  to  safe- 
guard its  members  from  the  more  masked  and  less  immediate 
perils  lurking  in  the  surroundings  of  otherwise  wholesome  amuse- 
ments. 

Intemperance  Not  the  Only  Evil 

The  temptation  to  intemperance  is  not  the  only  evil  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  average  commercially-managed  billiard  room. 
Often  gambling  operations  hover  in  the  proximity  and  sometimes 
the  brothel  is  not  far  away.  Moral  hazards  such  as  these  menace 
each  year  in  Springfield  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  pursuing 
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the  pleasures  of  a  game  which  in  itself  is  as  beneficial  as  it  is 
enjoyable. 

Many  parents  already  realize  these  dangers  but  as  individuals 
they  feel  helpless.  One  Springfield  father  said,  "I  am  much 
concerned  about  the  influences  that  my  sons  are  subjected  to  at 

's"  (a  popular  pool  and  billiard  parlor).     **I  do  not  want 

to  seem  to  them  to  be  narrow  and  unduly  strict,  and  they  do  en- 
joy the  game  and  the  friends  they  meet  there.  But  there  is  the 
bar  right  at  hand  and  the  temptation  of  the  social  drink,  be- 
sides the  usual  bar-room  jest  and  the  vicious  stories  with  their 
covert  challenges  to  questionable  adventures.  I  wish  there  was 
some  other  place  for  them  that  was  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time  safe,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any." 

There  are  also  public  dance  halls  in  Springfield  where  pass-out 
checks  are  given  to  the  patrons  which  enable  them  to  visit  neigh- 
boring saloons  during  the  progress  of  the  evening's  program  as 
often  as  they  desire.  The  young  women  in  attendance  may  not 
only  dance  with  partners  who  have  been  imbibing  but,  since 
introductions  are  not  customarily  required,  they  may  at  any  time 
receive  invitations  from  persons  regarding  whose  irresponsible 
character  and  vicious  habits  they  may  be  absolutely  ignorant. 
To  thousands  of  Springfield's  young  people  dancing  is  a  perfectly 
normal  mode  of  social  life,  and  the  only  feasible  opportunity  they 
have  for  enjoying  it  is  now  surrounded  by  moral  pitfalls  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  insidious  character.     The  dissoluteness  of 

the  Mrs.  R ,  or  of  the  Mrs,  M ,  mentioned  in  the 

quoted  newspaper  paragraphs,  may  not  have  originated,  even 
remotely,  in  any  of  the  dance  halls,  but  that  in  some  of  the  young 
people  now  flocking  to  them  the  fuses  of  licentiousness  are  being 
lighted  by  their  incendiary  influences  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
when  later  on  the  inevitable  explosions  take  place  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Municipal  Amusements 

The  only  way  whereby  a  municipality  can  escape  blame  for 
such  catastrophes  is  to  offer  adequate  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  proper  pleasures  in  surroundings  which  are  free  from  con- 
taminating influences.     Many  cities  have  already  prescribed  for 
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themselves  such  a  task.  Milwaukee,  for  example,  has  placed  25 
of  the  finest  type  of  pool  and  billiard  tables  in  its  public  school 
buildings.  Social  dancing  for  young  and  old  is  taking  place  in 
over  200  school  houses  scattered  throughout  the  country.  It 
might  at  first  seem  that  there  were  insurmountable  material 
obstacles  but  experience  teaches  that  there  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  few  school  edifices  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  equip  several 
rooms,  either  in  the  basement  or  above,  suitably  for  social 
and  recreational  uses.  With  modern  movable  furniture,  ample 
lighting,  attractive  furnishings,  gates  to  shut  off  unused  floors  or 
corridors,  additional  janitor  service,  and  intelligent  directors, 
any  school  board  that  has  the  mind  to  can  successfully  utilize  the 
expensive  but  little-used  property  under  its  charge  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  free-time  activities  of  its 
people,  young  and  old. 

Someone  may  say,  **If  billiard  playing  and  social  dancing  con- 
tribute to  the  downfall  of  young  people,  why  afford  opportunities 
for  them  in  public  school  houses?  Why  permit  them  to  exist  at  all?" 

Those  who  have  given  careful  thought  to  these  matters  are  not 
at  all  convinced  that  they  should  be  banished,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so.  The  feeling  is  rather  that  it  is  wrong  and  un- 
fair to  the  young  people  to  allow  so  many  of  the  intrinsically  fine 
enjoyments  of  life  to  be  associated  with  evil.  Why  not  provide 
them  so  abundantly  in  irreproachable  settings  that  they  will 
automatically  lose  all  their  usefulness  to  the  selfish  and  malign 
agencies  now  employing  them  as  mere  enticements? 

A  Dangerous  Defect  in  City  Life 

The  corrupt  amusement  resort,  however,  is  only  one  of  many 
environmental  sources  of  evil  found  in  the  uncongested  city. 
Back  yards  may  be  ever  so  ample,  the  parks  easily  accessible  and 
equipped  for  play,  and  the  woods  not  far  off,  and  yet  the  city's 
scheme  of  life  be  utterly  devoid  of  one  of  the  main  necessities  of 
a  healthy  boy*s  existence.  What  happens  when  this  need  is  not 
satisfied  is  shown  in  the  following  excerpts,  also  taken  from 
Springfield  newspapers  in  the  past  few  months: 

Three  boys  at  the  county  jail  face  a  sentence.     .     .     O J 

.     .     .     is  13  years  old,  L A ,  1 1  years  old  and  P A , 
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lo  years.     .     .     Friday  evening  the  lads  broke  into  the  home  of 


and  stole  a  revolver,  neckties,  and  other  articles.     Saturday 

morning  they  broke  into  the home  and  made  way  with  several 

razors  and  a  child's  savings  bank. 

•They  next  went  to  the school  house  and  after  breaking  up 

part  of  the  furniture  stole  what  small  articles  they  wanted  and  set 

hre  to  the  building.     .     .    Outside     .     .     .     the  three  met , 

aged  lo  years,  and  while  the  two  A boys  held  her,  the  J boy 

attempted  an  assault,  it  is  alleged.  The  child  screamed  that  her 
mother  was  coming  and  the  lads  ran  away.  They  were  arrested 
.     .     .     and  at  the  jail     .     .     .     made  a  confession. 

What  is  the  explanation?  Are  these  just  common  thieves, 
bent  on  getting  loot  for  their  own  selfish  enjoyment?  If  so,  why 
did  they  stop  to  break  up  furniture  and  then  leave  behind  them 
such  a  lurid  advertisement  as  a  burning  building?  Why  did  they 
linger  within  the  range  of  an  imminent  conflagration  to  attempt 
a  personal  assault?  Larceny,  burglary,  arson,  rape,  all  in  one 
wild,  resounding  raid, — ^were  such  blustering  bravos  ever  before 
encountered  outside  the  pages  of  Scott,  Dumas,  or  **The  Red 
Terror  of  Roaring  Gulch"? 

The  report  of  the  court  proceedings  in  the  next  day's  paper 
throws  a  still  more  penetrating  light  upon  the  home  care,  educa- 
tion, and  psychology  of  these  knickerbockered  bandits. 

The  lads  plead  guilty  to  the  charges.     .     .     Parents  and  friends 

seemingly  deserted  them  as  none  were  present.     .     .     L A 

has  previously  served  a  sixteen  months'  sentence  at for 

attempting  to  wreck  a  train.     He  is  eleven  years  old. 

Wreck  a  train !  What  under  the  heavens  could  an  eleven-year- 
old  child  do  with  a  stalled  train !  Did  he  plan  to  go  through  it  and 
invite  the  passengers — at  the  risk  of  having  the  daylight  let 
through  them — to  pour  their  valuables  into  his  pockets?  Was 
the  heart  under  his  little  shirt  so  thirsty  for  human  blood  that 
only  a  railroad  catastrophe  could  satisfy  it?  Or  was  he  blindly 
imitating  the  fascinating  exploits  of  a  ten-cent,  paper-covered 
brand  of  hero  who,  in  the  recesses  of  some  livery  stable  or  lumber 
yard,  had  captured  his  hungry  imagination? 

Bungling  in  the  M.^tter  of  the  Boy 

What  did  Society  do  to  the  lad  who  responded  so  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  inspiration  of  the  dime  novel?     Confined  him  for  one 
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and  one-third  years  with  other  boys  of  similar  experience !  When 
we  wish  to  diffuse  knowledge  we  bring  people  together  in  con- 
ferences, congresses,  and  institutes  so  that  the  new  facts  can  pass 
readily  from  one  to  another.  Likewise  in  the  intimate  associa- 
tions of  a  reformatory  the  tricks  brought  in  by  each  inmate 
gradually  become  the  property  of  all  the  others.     It  is  not  strange 

then  that  after  such  a  rich  opportunity  for  learning,  L 

A ,  in  company  with  his  brother  and  their  chum,  who  for 

aught  we  know  may  have  enjoyed  similar  educational  privileges, 
should  have  been  able  to  show  so  much  versatility  and  proficiency 
in  deeds  of  crime,  and  should  have  so  promptly  given  evidence  of 
the  competency  of  his  training. 

When  these  boys  were  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  by  a 
strong-armed  officer  of  the  law,  no  effort  having  been  made  pre- 
viously by  the  judge  or  probation  officer  to  discover  the  real 
causes  of  their  wrong-doing  or  the  motives  behind  it,  there  was 
not  one  single  kinsman,  teacher,  or  friend  at  hand  to  raise  a  voice 
in  their  behalf  or  to  show  them  a  sign  of  human  sympathy !  With 
this  circumstance  before  you,  reflect  upon  the  kind  of  home 
life  in  which  these  lads  must  have  grown  up!  And  guess  how 
much  sympathy  and  understanding  usually  met  their  toddling 
efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  life's  complexities — a  task  that 
is  sufficiently  baffling  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

A  Vital  Need  Springfield  has  not  Met 

What  need  do  such  boys  have  that  the  dime  novel  meets  and 
the  city  does  not?  Perhaps  the  qualities  that  find  expression  in 
the  exploits  described  in  these  ten-cent  thrillers  will  furnish  the 
cue.  Or  take  the  deeds  they  suggest  to  their  readers,  the  criminal 
deeds  of  the  three  boys  cited  above — ^what  personal  attributes  do 
they  display?  Obviously  the  first  quality  is  physical  courage; 
next  an  ingenious  matching  of  wits ;  an  eager  following  of  a  course 
of  action  in  which  surprises  were  probable  if  not  certain;  and 
finally  the  imitation  of  adult  activities  and  the  assumption  of  a 
freedom  of  initiative  that  is  supposed  to  come  with  adulthood. 
These  are  the  qualities  of  the  huntsman,  the  trapper,  the  explorer, 
and  the  pioneer,  all  reinforced  and  covered  by  the  irrepressible 
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urge  to  hasten  the  process  of  growing  up  by  anticipating  the  acts 
of  the  grownups.  A  boy  without  these  qualities  would  be  as 
backward  as  a  race  whose  early  members  had  shown  no  disjxjsi- 
tion  to  rove,  extend  their  hunting  territory,  or  settle  new  lands. 
The  satisfaction  of  these  impulses  and  instincts,  implanted  in  his 
nature  by  the  exigencies  of  primeval  race-life,  is  as  requisite  to 
the  wellrounded  development  of  his  personality  as  exercise  is  to 
the  growth  of  his  muscles. 

But  what  is  there  in  the  ordinary  home  and  school  life  that 
calls  for  daring?  What  proper  occasion  is  there  for  the  display  of 
cunning  and  stratagem?  What  opportunity  for  matching  human 
artifice  against  the  forces  of  nature?  What  adventure  can  pos- 
sibly happen  in  the  daily  round  of  fetching  coal  and  water  and 
carrying  books  to  school?  Is  it  at  all  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
bolder  and  more  enterprising  of  these  youthful  spirits  should  now 
and  then  revolt  at  the  tameness  of  city  civilization  and  war  upon 
the  Society  which  denies  them  the  opportunities  their  natures 
crave?  Is  it  not  still  easier  of  comprehension  when  one  considers 
that  in  the  outbreaks  themselves  the  boys  find  a  most  satisfying 
outlet  for  these  repressed  instincts? 

The  evidence  of  a  wid^espread  fondness  among  boys  for  the 
incidents  of  primitive  life  is  not  confined  to  their  addiction  to 
dime  novels  or  enthusiasm  for  Wild  West  shows,  whether  fur- 
nished by  Buffalo  Bill  or  the  "  movie  "  man.  Their  free  everyday 
acts  disclose  persistent,  though  to  be  sure  fumbling,  efforts  to  find 
these  things  in  their  own  modem  habitats.  During  the  course  of 
this  survey  some  i,ioo  boys,  ranging  mainly  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  wrote  school  essays  upon  **AH  the  things  I  did  last 
week,"  the  week  in  question  being  one  of  vacation,  beginning 
March  30.  These  little  diaries  afford  most  significant  glimpses 
into  the  facts  of  their  daily  lives.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
they  did, — those  who  were  not  obliged  to  go  to  work,  to  spade,  to 
cut  wood,  to  clean  up  the  yard,  or  to  do  the  hundred  other  tasks 
belonging  to  the  house-cleaning  period :  made  tents,  shacks,  log 
huts,  or  tree  houses;  camped  out  all  night;  cooked  over  outdoor 
fire;  made  and  sailed  rafts;  played  cowboys  and  Indians,  civil 
war  and  "Robinson  Crusoe'*;  imitated  the  field  telephone  men; 
and  played  "  Boy  Scouts. "     Boys  to  the  number  of  134  reported 
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activities  such  as  these.    How  many  more  wanted  to  do  similar 
things  but  were  prevented  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  sad  facts  are  that  the  parents  who  have  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  this  sort  of  boyish  needs,  and  the  necessary  will, 
intelligence,  and  means  to  meet  them,  are  still  in  a  decided 
minority.  How  many  mothers  are  there  who  can  complacently 
regard  their  ten-year-old  *s  aspiration  to  be  a  Rob  Roy  or  some 
other  kind  of  a  bandit  instead  of  a  gentleman?  But  because 
parents  do  not  understand,  cannot  buy  woodsman's  outfits,  and 
will  not  permit  excursions  into  the  neighboring  wilds  for  any 
length  of  time — these  facts  do  not  relieve  the  boy  from  the  drive 
of  his  instincts.  Sometimes  they  get  the  better  of  his  slowly 
forming,  still  plastic,  notions  of  property  rights,  and  then  we  read 
such  items  as  this  one,  also  from  a  Springfield  newspaper: 

and  C E ,  two  youths,  were  arrested  this 


morning  charged  with  the  theft  of  a  tent  and  several  robes  from  the 
M T com()any. 

How  TO  Meet  It 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  American  boyhood  an  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed  whose  activities  afford  to  an  unhoped-for  de- 
gree a  full,  as  well  as  wholesome,  outlet  for  these  early  instincts. 
In  the  hike,  the  woodcraft,  wig-wagging  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
first  care  of  wounded,  and  the  many  other  ways  of  matching 
wits  against  nature  involved  in  frontier  life,  the  Boy  Scout  finds 
the  kind  of  expression  his  primitive  soul  craves.  The  code  of 
courtesy  changes  him  from  a  brigand  into  a  knight-errant  with- 
out loss  of  zest.  While  the  sanitary  campaigns,  street  duty  on 
parade,  and  other  civic  exercises  all  combine  to  prepare  him 
for  res|)onsible,  co-operative  citizenship,  at  the  same  time  they 
satisfy  his  impetuous  desire  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  adults  do. 
Because  scout  patrols  must  recruit  their  meml>ers  from  more 
than  one  family  only  a  body  outside  the  family  can  organize 
them.  Since  scout  activities  range  far  from  school  house  or  yard 
the  school  board  cannot  well  lye  responsible  for  them.  But  while 
the  scout  organization  must  needs  be  an  independent  administra- 
tive entity  its  work  can  l)e  greatly  furthered  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  home,  the  school,  and  all  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
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human  welfare.     No  city  now  without  a  Boy  Scout  Council  can 
claim  that  it  is  giving  its  boys  a  square  deal. 

The  imjxjrtance  of  the  similar  r61e  played  in  the  girl's  life  by 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls'  organization  should  also  here  be  presented. 
The  home  sex  remained  for  so  long  submissive,  quiet,  and  un- 
obtrusive that  its  ow^n  peculiar  needs  were  not  discovered  and 
brought  into  the  light.  People  forgot  that  during  the  long  ages 
while  the  man  roamed  the  hills  in  search  of  game  the  woman  kept 
the  fire  burning  in  the  hut  and  that  her  muscles  and  nervous 
system  still  respond  emotionally  to  those  primeval  activities  just 
as  his  do.  They  did  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having,  in 
the  midst  of  our  changing  home  life,  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
would  somehow  preserve  the  romance  and  satisfaction  of  woman's 
age-long  activities,  and  transplant  them,  not  too  precipitously,  to 
the  work  of  her  new  and  larger  place  in  the  community  scheme. 
There  were,  however,  those  who  felt  these  needs  and  who  had 
the  skill  to  invent  an  institution  to  meet  them,  and  the  product 
of  their  ingenuity  and  patience  is  taking  its  place  alongside  of 
the  kindergarten,  the  school,  and  the  home. 

Morality  Purchasable 

On  the  bulletins  of  the  New  York  City  health  department 
there  appears  this  slogan,  **  Public  health  is  purchasable.  Within 
natural  limitations  a  community  can  determine  its  own  death 
rate."  For  the  recreation  propaganda  this  motto  may  well  be 
paraphrased:  "Private  morality  is  improvable  by  public  mea- 
sures. Righteousness  can  be  raised  by  taxation. "  This  a  com- 
munity can  do  by  taking  out  of  the  environment  of  its  people 
conditions  that  corrupt  them  and  by  putting  into  it  the  facilities 
required  for  the  normal  satisfaction  of  wholesome  appetites  and 
desires. 

Recreation  and  Self-Realization 

There  is  a  still  more  constructive  aspect  to  this  subject.  Rec- 
reation is  so  often  accomplished  through  play  that  the  two  are 
commonly  used  as  interchangeable  terms.  Broadly  defined, 
play  is  doing  the  thing  you  very  much  want  to  do.  True,  work- 
ing at  one's  hobby  may  not  always  result  in  the  upbuilding  of 
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bodily  strength  but  under  normal  conditions  it  does  have  a 
vitalizing  effect.  Just  as  the  repression  of  some  strong  impulse 
toward  self-realization  is  debilitating,  so  its  satisfaction  is  tonic. 

In  every  community  there  are  individuals  who  possess  latent 
abilities  of  a  special  order  which  through  lack  of  opportunity  they 
are  prevented  from  exercising.  There  are  young  men  with 
talents  for  drawing,  for  invention,  for  mimicry,  for  organization, 
who  need  only  the  privileges  of  a  studio,  a  laboratory,  a  stage 
society,  or  a  civic  club  to  achieve  distinction  for  themselves  and 
their  locality.  There  are  girls  with  undiscovered  voices,  hidden 
social  abilities,  leanings  toward  letters,  or  a  special  taste  for 
interior  decoration  which  will  be  revealed  to  themselves  and  to 
their  friends  by  the  stimulus  of  a  chorus,  the  management  of  a 
reception,  a  dramatic  competition,  or  the  dressing  of  a  stage  for 
amateur  theatricals.  Indeed  there  are  few  individuals  without 
some  special  qualification  whose  employment  means  personal 
success,  whose  denial  spells  lifelong  failure.  Since  exercising 
special  abilities  is  ordinarily  play  for  their  possessor  it  frequently 
happens  that  enabling  an  adult  to  play  is  enabling  him  to  keep 
on  growing. 

The  extension  of  such  cultural  opportunities  to  the  public  in 
general  constitutes  one  of  the  most  imjxjrtant  phases  of  the  rec- 
reation movement.  Modem  school  buildings — and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  park  field  houses — contain  meeting  rooms,  auditoriums, 
stages,  pianos,  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  rooms,  and  gymna- 
siums wherein  a  wide  range  of  cultural  activities  can  be  carried 
on.  School  houses  can  be  made  available  for  all  the  purposes 
mentioned  above  by  employing  special  staffs  to  come  on  after 
the  academic  force  has  retired  for  the  day.  To  establish  social 
centers  means  to  inaugurate  a  line  of  municipal  action  that  tends 
not  only  to  remove  the  waste  of  crime  but  to  give  that  enrichment 
to  community  life  which  comes  only  through  the  complete  self- 
realization  of  its  individual  members.  Such  an  environment 
smiles  upon  genius. 

CoMMLNiTY  Art  and  Recreation 

Recreation  as  a  factor  in  the  art  life  of  a  community  is  but 
another  phase  of  the  constructive  side  of  this  subject.     Passive 
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amusements  largely  depend  upon  the  performances  of  artists  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Those  who  give  pleasure  by  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  voice,  musical  instruments,  the  crayon,  or 
the  brush  are  themselves  stimulated  and  their  number  increased 
by  any  measures  which  augment  the  number  of  occasions  when 
their  services  are  required.  Start  a  large  chorus  and  you  increase 
the  number  who  seek  vocal  instruction.  Establish  a  series  of 
concerts  and  new  performers  are  attracted  to  town.  Facilitate 
the  rehearsals  of  a  struggling  amateur  orchestra  and  you  increase 
the  musical  assets  of  the  community.  Similar  efforts  with  the 
other  arts  will  have  like  results. 

Proof  of  the  close  relationship  between  public  recreation  and 
community  art  is  already  remarkably  abundant.  Through  play- 
ground work,  folk  and  esthetic  dancing  have  been  given  a  per- 
manent place  in  American  life,  while  the  annual  play  festival  has 
developed  an  increasing  demand  for  fantastic,  picturesque,  and 
historical  representations  in  parades  and  outdoor  scenes.  In 
several  cities  beautiful,  immense,  epoch-marking  pageants  have 
been  presented,  which  grew  obviously  out  of  the  advanced  forms 
of  play  life  that  had  been  promoted  by  the  municipality.  In  a 
less  conspicuous  but  more  widely  extended  way  a  vast  amount  of 
stimulation  to  musicians,  dramatic  clubs,  artists  and  art  groups 
of  all  sorts  has  been  given  by  the  opening  of  public  school  build- 
ings after  class  hours  for  diverting,  cultural,  and  social  occasions. 
Any  city  which  wishes  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  broad  com- 
munity art  development  will  achieve  the  greatest  progress  by 
first  establishing  a  generous,  far-reaching  system  of  public  recre- 
ation. 
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The  first  factor  to  consider  in  a  study  of  the  recreation  needs  of 
a  community  is  the  homes  of  the  people.  What  the  city  should 
do  in  a  public  way  depends  primarily  upon  how  the  people  live. 
If  the  population  is  congested  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with 
traffic  the  city  is  called  upon  to  do  much  more  than  would  be  the 
case  if  each  family  lived  in  a  separate  house  and  had  a  lawn  and 
garden  of  its  own.  The  type  of  dwelling  is  also  an  important 
factor.     Is  there  opportunity  within  the  homes  for  social  gather- 


Spungfibld  has  a  Wealth  of  Home  Plavcbound  Possibilities 


ings  of  congenial  groups  or  must  the  young  people  meet  their 
friends  on  the  street  or  in  public  amusement  places? 

Whatever  the  home  conditions  are,  unless  positively  vicious, 
the  effort  should  be  to  direct  the  recreational  activities  toward 
the  home,  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  away  from  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  social  life  of  young  people,  and  of  adults  also,  must 
include  association  with  those  outside  of  their  own  family  group. 
But  the  family  life  stands  first  and  work  and  play  within  the  home 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the 
city  in  which  the  homes  of  the  people  are  such  as  to  make  this  to 
any  great  extent  possible. 
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Springfield  is  a  city  of  homes.  I  ts  population  is  not  only  well  dis- 
tributed, but  the  number  of  people  per  acre  is  comparatively  low. 
The  people  live  for  the  most  part  in  detached  houses  with  yards,  and 
in  some  cases,  gardens.  This  means  opportunity  for  home  recrea- 
tions ranging  all  the  way  from  children's  games,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor,  to  social  functions  in  the  home,  lawn  parties,  tennis,  cro- 
quet ,  and  so  forth.  This  is  true  for  a  majority  of  the  people  at  least. 

The  great  need  is  resources — a  knowledge  of  things  to  do. 
Here  appears  a  serious  gap  in  Springfield's  recreation  equipment. 
The  essays  written  by  2,275  grammar  school  children  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  on  "All  the  Things  I  Did  Last 
Week"  (Easter  vacation)  give  striking  evidence  of  the  dearth  of 
proper  resources  for  play.  The  long  and  varied  list  of  these  re- 
ported forms  of  play  given  below,  when  analyzed,  presents  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  play  life  of  Springfield's  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  1,108  essays  written  by  boys,  the  following  40  forms  of 
recreation  were  the  ones  most  reported.  The  percentage  of  the 
total  number  taking  part  in  each  activity  is  indicated. 


TABLE   I. — FORMS    OF  RECREATION    REPORTED    BY  I,Io8    ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL  BOYS  FOR  EASTER  VACATION,    I9I4 


Form  of  recreation 


Per  cent  of 
boys  who 
reported 


Baseball 71.0 

Motion-picture  shows.  . . .  27.6 

Reading 23.1 

Kiteflying 21.8 

Fishing 12.3 

Boy  Scout  activities 10.9 

Roller  skating 9.2 

Bicycling 6.9 

Hide  and  seek 6.4 

Tag 4-9 

Cops  and  robbers 3.7 

Marbles 2.2 

Card  playing 2.0 

Sheep  and  wolf 1.8 

Running  races 1.7 

Football. 1.6 

Throw  the  stick I-.2 

Run  sheep  run .9 

Hoop  rolling '  .6 

Duck  on  rock .5 

Soldiers .5 


Form  of  recreation 


Break  thou  the  window 

light 

Ditch  *em 

Hare  and  hound 

Playing  show 

Playing  on  cars 

Corn-cob  fight 

Mumble  peg 

Fire  department 

Rock  battle 

Bull  in  the  ring 

Poison  stick 

Revival  meeting 

Bean  bag 

Blind  man's  buff 

Leap  frog 

Baby  in  the  hole 

Tap  on  the  graveyard .  .  . 

Prisoners'  base 

What  is  it  like  and  why?  . 


Per  cent  of 
boys  who 
reported 


4 
3 


3 
3 

3 

2 
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The  1,167  girls  who  wrote  essays  reported  most  frequently  the 
66  different  forms  of  recreation  listed  below.  In  some  cases  the 
same  game  was  mentioned  under  different  names. 

TABLE  2. — FORMS   OF    RECREATION    REPORTED    BY   1,167  ELEMEN- 
TARY  SCHOOL   GIRLS   FOR   EASTER   VACATION,    I9I4 


Form  of  recreation 


Per  cent  of 
girls  who 
reported 


Form  of  recreation 


Per  cent  of 
girls  who 
reported 


Motion -picture  shows. .  48.6 

Jumping  rope 27.6 

Roller  skating 26.0 

Hide  and  seek 22.0 

Playing  ball 14.7 

Tag 12.2 

Camp  Fire  activities.  . .  12.0 

Playing  with  dolls 11. 7 

Jacks ii.o 

Playing  house 10.2 

Playing  school 6.2 

Ten  step 4.2 

Dancing 2.6 

Swinging 2.5 

Sheep  and  wolf 1.7 

Checkers 1.7 

Hide  the  thimble 1.7 

Farmer  in  the  dell 1.6 

Drop  the  handkerchief.  1.6 

Bicycling 1.5 

Playing  show 1.5 

Kite  flying 1.3 

Indians  and  cowboys  .  .  1.2 

Playing  with  toys i .  1 

In  and  out  the  window .  i . i 

Football I.I 

Dressing  up  as  ladies  .  .  i.i 

Playing  store i  .0 

Johnny  run  a  mile i.o 

Blind  man's  buff .9 

Dare  base .7 

Bean  bag .7 

Cat  and  dog .7 


Old  witch 

Water,  water,  wild  flower 

I  spy 

Dodge  ball 

Basket  ball 

Post  office 

Black  man 

Playing  church 

Kick  the  stick 

Tin-tin 

Ring  around  a  rosy 

Milk  inan 

Spin  the  platter 

Making  mud  pics 

Croquet 

Run  sheep  run 

Fox  and  geese 

Leap  frog 

Pussy  wants  a  corner  .  .  . . 

Cops  and  robbers 

Horse 

Parlor  baseball 

Telling  stories 

Mulberry  bush 

Chalk  the  corner 

Captain  ball 

Sheep  in  the  pen 

My  lady's  chamber 

London  Bridge 

Potsy 

Clap  in  and  clap  out .  .  .  . 

Hare  and  hound 

Button,  button 


5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


At  first  glance  this  array  of  play  activities  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Springfield  children  ha\e  a  fairly  extensive  play 
repertoire,  but  the  jx,Tcentages  tell  a  far  different  story.  The 
only  activity  that  engages  the  attention  of  any  considerable 
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number  of  t>oys  is  baseball  (71  per  cent),  while  mot  ion- picture 
Hhows  top  the  l»t  for  the  girls  (48.6  per  cent).  The  only  activ-ities 
reported  by  over  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  baseball,  motion- 
picture  shows,  readin){,  and  kite  flying,  while  the  old  standard 
gamett  that  American  boys  have  been  brought  up  on,  such  as 
prisoners'  bat<c,  leap  frog,  blind  man's  buff,  bull  in  the  ring,  hare 
and  hound,  and  duck  on  the  rock  are  reported  as  played  by  less 
than  half  of  I  fxr  cent  of  the  grammar  school  boys.  Most  of 
these  standard  games  were  mentioned  by  only  one-tenth  of  I  per 


What  HArrBNs  Without  a  Play  Pbocram 
Scene  in  a  Springfield  school  yard 

cent,  or  atxtut  one  l>oy  in  1,000.  It  isn't  fair  to  the  boys  of 
Springfield  to  star\e  their  play  life  in  this  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  girls,  motion-picture  shows,  jumping  the 
roi>e,  roller  skaiin^.  and  hide  and  st-ek  are  the  (our  most  popular 
meansof  recrcalion.  The  standard  j;amcs  ihat  should  bring  girls 
together  in  safe,  happy,  C(>-o|>eraiivf  play,  such  iis  [  spy,  London 
BridKv,  fiix  and  &rv^\  Inition  biiiton,  and  blind  man's  buff, are 
at  the  iMttiom  of  the  li^t,  indicating  that  they  are  playi-d  by  com- 
|>ar.itively  few  girls. 

While  the  sur\ey  w.is  in  pri>nn'..s,  tite  chil<lren  were  observed 
during  the  play  im-HimU  im  the  M.hi>ii!  K^'ninds.     With  the  exccp- 
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tion  of  baseball  and  tag  they  seemed  in  most  cases  to  be  sadly 
lacking  in  knowledge  of  what  to  do.     The  boys  ran  about  mis- 


Parochial  School  Boys  at  Play 
St.  Mary's  School,  Springfield 


Oroanczed  Recess  Play  i  ._ 
St.  Marj's  School,  Sprii 

cellaneously  tripping,  pulling,  and  pummelling  each  other,  and 
the  girls  amused  themselves  by  standing  alxiut  in  smalt  groups 


Tim    SPRIN*<iFmLIJ    St'RVUY 

or  playing  an  improvised  lag  K-inic  which  ronsisicil  chiefly  of 
chasing  each  other  and  screaming. 

A  remetly  for  this  wouhl  of  course  Ik-  the  leaching  of  games  m 
the  children  during  (he  (>lay  period  and  of  si-lecling  these  game- 
in  such  a  way  that  ihey  might  t>e  used  both  on  the  school  grouncl- 
and  in  the  home  yards.  A  few  of  the  schools  are  alri'ady  doing 
this  in  a  limited  way,  but  it  should  \>c  extended  to  all  the  schools, 
and  no  child  should  lie  long  in  the  public  schcKils  without  knowing 
a  good  numlx-r  of  the  standard  playground  games  that  have  Im-n 


A  HoMK  Yabo  Plav  Hocse  in  Sprinufield.    A  Good  Sli 


tried  out  and  which  endure  l)ecause  they  mwt  the  play  m-eds  of 
boys  and  girls. 

In  the  Teachers'  Training  Sihool  a  numlK-r  of  thex-  rami's  are 
taught  to  the  pupil  teachers,  but  this  work  needs  to  I>e  f<illowed  up 
by  ist>meone  whose  business  it  shall  Ik-  to  s<'e  that  this  knowle<)ge. 
and  more  of  the  same  sort,  shall  l)e  used  in  its  proj)er  place  in  the 
school  program.  There  are  sui)ervisors  of  <!rawing,  music,  and 
so  forth;  why  should  there  not  l)e  a  sU[>ervi?,or  of  physical  train- 
ing and  play  who  woulil.  iis  a  part  of  his  regular  work,  provide 
for  the  teaching  of  all  the  games  that  children  should  know,  and 
organize  the  recess  and  afler-sih«K»l  play  aciivitiesi'  • 

•Siniv  thf  jIbivc  »-,i«wriuina-li|)cr\isiirhasl>ii'n3p|>iiinln!.    S.h  |ki);c'.St). 
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The  responsibility  does  not,  however,  rest  solely  with  the 
schools.  Parents  must  give  careful  thought  to  plans  for  making 
their  homes  attractive  to  the  children  by  providing  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  play  and  social  life.  It  may  not  be  conducive 
to  comfort  and  quiet  to  have  the  neighbors'  children  playing  in 
your  back  yard  and  to  have  your  house  used  for  neighborhood 
parties  of  various  sorts;  but  young  people  are  bound  to  come 
together  somewhere  and  if  the  home  or  the  school  or  the  church 
does  not  afford  this  opportunity  the  public  amusement  resort 
will  certainly  have  their  patronage.  Is  there  any  better  picture 
of  wholesome  social  life  than  that  of  the  home  in  which  parents 
unite  with  their  children  in  extending  hospitality  to  their  boy  and 
girl  friends  either  by  means  of  afternoon  play  in  the  back  yard 
or  the  more  formal  evening  social  occasions  within  the  home? 
Infinitely  more  is  accomplished  than  simply  avoiding  the  pitfalls 
of  the  city  streets;  a  positive  cultural  training  is  secured  and 
sotMal  standards  are  set  which  are  quite  as  vital  to  a  child's  de- 
velopment as  anything  that  the  schools  can  give. 
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THE  SCHCX)LS 

Buildings 

During  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  of  1914, 
26  evening  entertainments,  lectures,  or  social  gatherings  were 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  public  school  houses  of  Spring- 
field. Only  1 1  out  of  its  20  school  edifices,  however,  were  used 
during  this  period  for  these  purposes.  Spread  out  among  all  the 
buildings  this  would  make  an  average  rate  of  about  four  occasions 
per  building  for  the  whole  school  year.  Once  every  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  then,  the  school  house  here  plays  a  part  in  the  recreational 
life  of  its  neighborhood. 

How  does  Springfield,  in  this  respect,  compare  with  other  cities? 
WTiat  amount  of  use  for  leisure  time  purposes  constitutes  the 
prevailing  standard?  The  truth  is  no  one  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions because  school  officials  generally  have  not  yet  begun  to 
record  systematically  the  evening  entertainments  or  meetings 
held  in  the  edifices  under  their  charge.  Nearly  one-tenth  of 
New  York  City's  public  schools  are  used  as  recreation  centers 
six  evenings  a  week  from  October  to  April,  while  many  others 
are  used  one  or  two  nights  a  week  for  public  lectures,  night 
classes,  and  various  other  purposes.  Chicago  utilizes  24  schools 
two  nights  a  week  as  social  centers,  while  in  others  there  are 
evening  classes,  political  meetings,  and  miscellaneous  activities. 
In  over  200  American  cities  outcroppings  of  the  s<xrial  center  idea 
are  manifesting  themselves  in  various  sortt;  of  evening  activities, 
but  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  average 
amount  of  utilization  per  sch<K)l  which  lhej<*  activities  are  oc- 
casioning. In  most  of  thesi*  cities  a  certain  few  sch(X)ls  of  the 
system  are  Iwing  used  more  intensively  than  the  others.  These 
are  locally  known  as  s<x*ial  or  recreation  centers  and  their  evening 
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activities  are  maintained  either  by  the  board  of  education  alone 
Or  in  co-operation  with  a  voluntary  private  group, 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  a  city  of  the  same  size  as  Spring- 
field, has  two  school  centers,  open  three  nights  a  week  through 
the  winter,  which  are  managed  by  the  local  playground  associa- 
tion with  some  support  also  from  the  school  board.  Duluth, 
Minnesota;  Superior,  Wisconsin;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  the 
New  Jersey  cities  of  Bayonne,  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  and  Passaic, 
places  ranging  from  40,000  to  80,000  in  population,  are  other 
municipalities  which  have  social  centers  in  certain  of  their  schools. 


jHHK^B|k<^)2 


While  in  these  cities  the  school  centers  are  open  from  one  to  four 
evenings  a  week,  their  remaining  buildings,  excepting  those  with 
night  classes,  are  used  only  for  miscellaneous  occasions  and  so  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  what  the  average  utilization  per  building  is. 
Springfield  cannot  claim  a  position  among  the  leaders  until  it 
has  at  least  some  schools  which  are  actually  known  as  live  social 
centers. 

An  ideal  plan  would  demand  that  a  public  school  building  con- 
tribute something  at  least  once  a  week  to  each  member  of  all  the 
families  which  support  it.     To  meet  the  several  needs  of  such  a 
variety  of  people  with  the  least  friction  and  the  maximum  of 
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siiii^fatiitin  it  would  probably  Ik-  ntTChsary  lo  <>i)en  somv  part  of 
ihf  building  six  nighis  a  wtt-k.  The  administration  u(  surh  an 
fxtcnsivf  program  would  rt-ijuire  the  siTvirt-s  of  a  st-paratc  sorial 
ri-n  ttTsiaflf  coming  on  duty,  in  part  at  least,  immwiiateiy  at  the  dose 
of  day  clash's  and  continuing  (with  an  intermission  for  sup|x^^) 
until  lo  or  1 1  o'cUx-k  in  the  evenintj.  Alterations  u>  the  buildings 
and  a<Iditi<>nal  furnishings  would  also  l>e  demamled. 

While  a  plan  of  such  s<oiie  has  nowhere  yet  iK-en  reali/.ed  and 


*      1  1 
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i>  not  imnu-<liati'1y  ali.iiii.ibk'  .mywlierf.  yet  il  i>  ea{>iible  of 
(gradual  rcali/ation  everywhere  and  e\ery  rily  (nielli  to  make  a 
tK-ginniuK  at  oiue  in  briiiyiiij;  il  alx.ni.  If  tlure  i^  any  doubt 
atxfUl  the  authorily  nt  llie  Sprin^litld  Ixiard  of  <ijiir,i(ion  tu 
maintain  sinial  renier  .irliviiies  ihe  Illinoi^  mIuhiI  law  >hould  l>e 
revised  so  as  to  remo\e  tli.U  oh-iarle. 

A  first  step  th.it  is  now  (e.isll.le  in  ^prinKlielil  i>  liiai  ol  opening 

ever>'  school  Imiist'  twi)  iiiyhls  a  wivk.      It  can  be  achievitl  -imply 
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by  following  the  policy  the  board  of  education  has  already  wisely 
initiated;  the  policy,  that  is,  of  encouraging  the  formation  of 
voluntary  associations  to  work  in  co-op)eration  with  the  schools. 
If  skilfully  directed  these  bodies  could  assume  practically  all  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  and  conducting  the  social  centers. 

Parents'  and  Neighborhood  Organizations 

There  could  and  should  be  a  mothers*  club  or  some  other  form 
of  parent-teacher  organization  as  well  as  a  neighborhood  improve- 
ment association  connected  with  each  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city.  At  present  only  ii  or  12  schools  have  the  help  of 
such  bodies  and  in  many  of  these  the  work  is  done  mainly  by  the 
principals  and  teachers.  The  methods  by  which  these  organiza- 
tions can  be  stimulated  and  still  further  developed  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Continue  the  policy  of  encouraging  principals  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  neighborhoods  and  to  enlist  the  help  of  the 
leaders  of  the  various  groups  within  them. 

(b)  Give  systematic  publicity  to  the  doings  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  thus  stir  up  a  healthy  rivalry  among  them.  This  might 
be  accomplished  in  part  by  having  reports  read  at  each  club  meet- 
ing of  the  work  being  done  by  the  groups  connected  with  the 
other  schools. 

(c)  Bring  about  a  federation  of  the  various  local  organizations 
by  having  representatives  from  each  group  come  together  in  a 
league  having  its  headquarters  at  the  high  school. 

(d)  Give  the  neighborhood  organizations  more  work  to  do. 
It  might  well  be  put  up  to  the  local  groups  to  keep  their  school 
buildings  op)en  at  least  two  nights  a  week.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished by  efficient  organization,  working  with  volunteers, 
and  developing  self-supporting  social  center  activities.  In 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  five  neighborhood  groups  are  supporting 
school  centers  with  no  assistance  from  the  school  board  but  heat, 
light,  and  janitor  service.  In  New  York  City,  a  similar  body  runs 
a  center  whose  budget  averages  $100  a  month.  All  members  of 
the  19  clubs  at  this  center  pay  dues  ranging  from  5  to  15  cents  a 
week  according  to  the  opportunities  offered.  This  money  goes 
to  the  support  of  the  work.     Whenever  a  club  gives  an  entertain- 
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THE   SPRrN(;FIELD   SURVEY 

ment  it  turns  35  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  into  the  treasury. 
The  balance  of  the  budget  is  made  up  by  private  contributions. 

Some  of  the  activities  which  can  be  easily  fostered  by  these 
neighborhood  organizations  are  the  following: 

1.  Popular  choruses,  string  orchestras,  brass  bands,  banjo 
clubs,  and  other  amateur  musical  organizations.  Ordinarily 
these  can  be  developed  simply  by  offering  a  room  in  which  to 
practice,  helping  to  find  suitable  leaders,  and  bringing  together 
the  local  musicians. 

2.  Basketball  tournaments,  folk  dancing,  and  other  indoor 
athletic  activities.  These  should  have  the  help  and  direction 
of  the  physical  training  department. 

3.  Maintain  reading  and  quiet  games  rooms.  The  necessary 
periodicals  and  games  could  be  largely  secured  through  donations. 

4.  Promote  young  people's  clubs  of  all  sorts,  dramatic,  de- 
bating, literar>',  social,  civic,  and  handicrafts.  These  will  ordi- 
narily be  glad  to  pay  fees  if  self-government  is  encouraged. 

5.  Hold  motion-picture  shows.  Organize  and  chaperone 
groups  for  social  dances.  Both  of  these  should  be  a  source  of 
income. 

Reading  rooms  in  many  of  the  schools  can  be  extended  by  a 
further  development  of  the  policy  of  library  co-operation  which 
has  already  been  initiated.  There  are  at  present  branch  libraries 
in  eight  of  the  public  schools,  while  three  other  schools  have 
libraries  of  their  oun  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  These 
collections  might  be  supplemented  by  donated  periodicals  and 
made  more  accessible  to  the  public  by  o|x^ning  the  rooms  in  which 
they  are  kept  one  or  more  nights  a  week,  under  volunteer  or 
paid  super\ision.  The  Lawrence  School  has  an  especially  fine 
collection  and  a  well-ap|K>inted  library  r(x>m  which  were  donated 
to  the  sch(X)l.  At  the  present  time  its  u.se  is  so  limited  that  the 
janitor  has  to  dust  the  rcxim  only  once  a  week.  A  plan  should 
certainly  be  worked  out  whereby  this  neighl>orhcK)d  ab>el  could 
be  more  j^enerally  utilized. 

In  the  sch(K)l  motion-picture  shows  the  program  should  be 
inters|)er-ed  with  contributions  from  the  choruses,  orchestras, 
banjo  clubs,  dramatic  s(H'ieties,  and  clubs  connectitl  with  the 
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center.  Oftentimes  the  upper  grades  will  be  able  to  contribute 
a  number.  In  this  way  variety  and  interest  will  be  added  to  the 
program  and  the  occasion  will  be  not  only  a  stimulus  to  the 
amateurs  but  serve  to  develop  neighborhood  solidarity  as  well. 

The  administration  *  of  the  social  center  activities  which  have 
just  been  enumerated  should  be  directed  and  stimulated  and 
supervised  from  the  superintendent's  office,  working  directly 
through  the  principals  and,  in  certain  matters,  through  the 
physical  training  department. 

As  in  the  past,  principals  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  de- 
velopment of  neighborhood  organizations  is  a  regular  part  of 
their  function  and  they  should  then  be  helped  by  continual  sug- 
gestions regarding  methods  and  be  sufficiently  relieved  from 
teaching  duties  to  be  able  to  carry  them  out.  They  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  their  aim  should  be  to  get  the  neighbor- 
hood increasingly  to  assume  the  load  in  the  social  center  work, 
their  function  being  to  steer  the  activities  rather  than  to  do  the 
actual  work  of  carrying  them  on. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  a  wise  social  center  policy  to  offer 
cultural  opportunities  to  the  diflferent  races  separately.  Only 
in  this  way  can  an  appeal  to  race  pride  be  made.  The  Negro 
people  should  have  a  certain  night  for  their  glee  clubs,  and  the 
Germans,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Italians  should  have  their 
special  nights  for  their  respective  folk  dances,  national  songs,  and 
several  exercises  in  their  own  tongues.  If  these  privileges  are 
offered  in  the  spirit  of  affording  the  various  groups  the  special 
privileges  to  which  their  particular  abilities  entitle  them  instead 
of  from  a  motive  of  segregation,  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  will  be  assured. 

Social  Center  Equipment 

The  board  of  education  can  do  a  great  deal  to  facilitate  the 
social  center  work  by  making  a  few  inexpensive  alterations  in 
various  rooms  and  adding  suitable  equipment.  Practically  all 
the  schools  have  basement  rooms  that  are  capable  of  use  for  games, 
reading,  club  meetings,  or  some  other  recreative  purpose.     By 

*  For  suggestions  of  sources  of  program  material  see  Appendix,  Topic  A, 
p.  105. 
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repainting  some  of  the  walls  and  doors,  installing  screened  lights, 
putting  screens  on  the  windows,  and  equipping  with  plain  wooden 
chairs  and  tables  and  closets  for  storing  materials,  these  rooms 
could  be  very  readily  and  cheaply  prepared  for  a  much  greater 
service  than  they  are  now  rendering.  Many  of  them  are  accessi- 
ble by  basement  entrances  and  could  be  used  without  entering 
other  portions  of  the  building.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  or 
where  it  was  desired  to  use  spaces  upstairs,  such  parts  of  the  build- 
ing as  were  not  needed  could  be  shut  off  by  wooden  gates  or  bar- 
riers hung  across  a  corridor  or  stairway. 

Several  class  rooms  in  each  building  could  be  made  available 
for  evening  social  purposes  by  taking  out  the  fixed  desks  and 
seats  and  installing  movable  furniture.  Such  action  is  in  several 
hundred  cities  now  justified  by  purely  pedagogical  reasons,  al- 
though the  greater  utility  of  rooms  thus  equipped  is  ample  war- 
rant for  the  substitution.  If,  however,  the  expense  cannot  be 
met  the  rooms  can  still  be  made  utilizable  by  putting  their 
present  furniture  upon  strips  i  inch  thick  by  4  inches  wide  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  aisles,  thus  making  it  possible  to  move  the 
seats  in  sections  out  into  the  hall  with  little  trouble.  Sections 
of  four  or  five  seats  are  easily  handled. 

The  generous  corridors  possessed  by  most  of  the  Springfield 
schools  are  admirably  adapted  for  small  dances,  group  games, 
folk  dancing,  and  many  other  indoor  diversions.  Their  useful- 
ness would  be  still  further  enhanced  in  certain  instances  by  pro- 
tecting the  lights  and  windows  with  screens  and  furnishing  small 
movable  platforms. 

Every  school  should  be  provided  with  an  assembly  room  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  some  cities  this  need  has  been  temporarily 
met  by  removing  the  wall  between  two  class  rooms  and  substi- 
tuting a  sliding  or  folding  partition.  Such  a  space  equipped  with 
movable  furniture  would  serve  many  uses.  In  Milwaukee  the 
auditoriums  in  the  school  centers  have  level  wood  floors,  high 
platforms,  and  screened  windows  and  lights,  and  are  equipped 
with  plain  wooden  chairs  bound  together  in  fours  by  a  plank 
nailed  beneath  their  bottoms,  basketball  standards  and  baskets, 
flame  tungsten  lights,  motion-picture  machines  and  booths,  slid- 
ing curtains,  and  accessible  dressing  rooms.     Besides  the  regular 
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school  purposes  such  rooms  serve  for  indoor  baseball  and  basket- 
ball, dancing,  motion-picture  and  dramatic  performances,  and 
all  sorts  of  evening  occasions.  Any  city  that  wants  to  do  so  can 
provide  these  accommodations  for  the  use  of  its  citizens. 
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Good  Social  Centcr  Space 
New  auditorium  at  the  Palmer  School,  Springfield 


School  Entertainments 
Literary  and  social  gatherings  and  exhibitions  arranged  by  the 
teachers  might  very  well  be  integrated  with  the  social  center 
activities  outlined  above.  The  provision  of  these  entertainments 
might  be  considered  the  teachers'  share  in  this  community  work, 
but  as  neighborhood  groups  developed  and  became  equipped  for 
work  the  teachers  might  gradually  turn  over  to  them  this  re- 
sponsibility also. 

The  High  School 
On  April  6,  1914,  the  students  of  the  Springfield  high  school 
furnished  detailed  information  regarding  their  outside  amuse- 
ments.    The  total  number  of  cards  filled  out  by  the  boys  was 
398,  by  the  girls  459. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  SURVEY 

TABLE  3. — ^AMUSEMENTS  REPORTED  BY  857  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
FROM  CHRISTMAS,    I9I3,   TO  APRIL  6,    I9I4,   SPRINGFIELD, 

ILLINOIS 

Boys  Girlt 

Motion-picture  shows 

Students  who  attended 355                409 

Total  number  of  attendances 9*637             ^454 

Average  number  of  times  per  week  per  individual 

attending i  .9                 1.5 

Theaters 

Students  who  attended 341                386 

Attendances  bv  students  with  member  of  family  1 ,  196             i  ,729 
Attendances  alone  or  with  one  not  a  member  of 

family 3.876             2,584 

Average  number  of  performances  per  individual .  14.9               1 1 .  i 
Students  over  half  of  whose  attendances  were 

with  member  of  family 74                 1 79 

Students  over  half  of  whose  attendances  were 

alone  or  with  person  not  a  member  of  family  250                188 
Dances 

Students  who  attended  dances 161                 222 

Attendances  at  private  houses 412                441 

Attendances  at  notel 159                144 

Attendances  at  academy  or  hall 515                552 

Home  parties  * 

Students  in   whose  homes  parties   for  young 

people  were  held 154                240 

Attendances  at  such  parties 366                717 

A  The  figures  relating  to  home  parties  are  for  the  entire  winter,  1913-14. 

A  comparison  of  the  amusement  habits  of  Springfield  high 
school  students  with  those  of  the  young  people  in  several  Iowa 
high  schools  is  made  possible  by  a  study  made  by  Professor 
Irving  King,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  published  in  the 
March,  1914,  number  of  The  School  Revinv,  The  Iowa  ques- 
tionnaires numbered  over  1400  and  were  filled  out  in  the  high 
schools  of  Iowa  City,  Dubuque,  Burlington,  and  Ottun.wa. 
The  figures  on  motion-picture  attendance  for  the  two  st»t.s  of 
students  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

PVom  these  figures  it  will  Ik*  sc*en  that  41  ix*r  cent  of  the  Spring- 
field Ikjvs  attend  the  "movies"  ^l^*ven  or  more  times  a  month, 
as  opiK)s4.»<l  to  30  jKT  cent  in  Iowa.  Likewise  31  |kt  rent  of  the 
Springfield  ^irl^  show  an  e(|ual  frequency  of  attendance  as  com- 
pared with  21  piT  cent  of  those  in  Iowa.     The  table  apparently 
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demonstrates  that  the  *' movie"  habit  is  stronger  in  Springfield 
than  it  is  in  Iowa. 


TABLE  4. — ^ATTENDANCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  MOTION- 
PICTURE  SHOWS  FOR  813  STUDENTS  IN  SPRINGFIELD  AND  FOR 
1,400  STUDENTS  IN  FOUR  CITIES  OF  IOWA* 


Boys 


Girls 


Attendances  per  month 


Springfield 


Num- 
ber 


Four  Iowa 
cities 


16  or  more |  39 

10  and  less  than  16 61 

7  and  less  than  10 '  56 

4  and  less  than  7 '  67 

I  and  less  than  4 '  92 

None  or  less  than  i i  59 


Springfield 


Four  Iowa 
cities 


Total 374 


Per 

Num- 

cent 

ber 

6 

43 

II 

64 

13 

63 

23 

197 

30 

265 

17 

176 

Per 
cent 


5 
8 

8 

24 

33 
22 


100  I  439  ;  100 


808  I  100 


*  Of  398  Springfield  boys  and  459  Springfield  girls  who  filled  out  cards,  24 
boys  and  20  girls  did  not  report  as  to  attendance  at  motion-picture  shows. 
In  the  Iowa  study  the  pupils  did  not  report  the  actual  number  of  attendances 
in  a  specified  period,  but  estimated  their  current  practice. 

The  results  in  the  above  tables  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Practically  all  of  the  high  school  students  attend  the 
movies. 

(b)  Of  the  boys,  86  per  cent,  and  of  the  girls,  84  per  cent, 
attend  the  theater.  The  boys  who  attend  average  about  once  a 
week  and  the  girls  go  almost  as  frequently. 

(c)  The  majority  of  the  visits  to  the  theater  are  not  made,  in 
the  case  of  either  sex,  with  any  other  member  of  the  family. 

(d)  Social  dancing  is  indulged  in  by  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
48  per  cent  of  the  girls.  A  large  number  of  the  dances  they  attend 
are  held  in  hotels. 

(e)  In  61  per  cent  of  the  boys'  homes  and  in  48  per  cent  of  the 
girls'  homes  parties  for  young  people  are  not  often  held. 

Because  the  high  school  authorities  have  discouraged  dancing 
in  the  high  school  the  young  people  are  holding  many  of  the 
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parties  in  places  beyond  the  control  of  either  teachers  or  parents. 
The  newspapers  tell  of  sorority  dances  held  in  the  Leiand  Hotel, 
and  the  figures  in  Table  3  give  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  students  are  resorting  to  hotels  for  their 
dancing  opportunities.  The  parents  of  Springfield  may  well  ask 
themselves  whether  it  is  a  desirable  thing  for  any  large  number  of 
their  young  people  to  be  forming  the  habit  of  dancing  in  places 
where  open  bars  are  not  far  distant  and  where  the  environment 
permits  unusual  freedom.     In  view  of  the  general  tendency  to 


hold  stxrial  .affairs  outside  of  the  home  is  it  not  incumbent  upon 
the  high  school  authorities  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  positive 
and  constructive  policy  n^-arding  the  social  and  recreational 
life  of  the  high  school  studentsr' 

Finally,  then,  t>oth  for  the  s;ike  of  creating  a  more  effective 
community  support  for  this  in^ntution  and  to  meet  che  now  neg- 
lecli-d  athletic  and  social  nee<is  of  thv  i^tudents  a  slnmj;  "wider 
use"  jxilicy  should  l»e  carriitl  out  at  the  high  mIkmiI.  If  a  new 
building  is  erected  it  should  l>e  ei|uii>|H-d  with  movable  furniture 
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and  suitable  gymnasium  facilities,  and  have  a  large,  well-arranged 
auditorium  on  the  main  floor  with  a  motion-picture  booth. 
In  the  administration  of  this  building  a  plan  should  be  carried 
out  which  would  soon  make  the  high  school  the  headquarters 
of  the  federated  parent-teacher  organizations.  The  auditorium 
should  be  available  for  meetings  of  large  civic  bodies  and  dis- 
cussions concerning  municipal  affairs.  Here  might  also  well  be 
developed  large  choruses  with  a  city-wide  membership,  high-class 
lecture  courses,  and  amateur  theatricals,  and  in  time,  a  municipal 
or  loan  art  gallery  such  as  that  at  the  Richmond,  Indiana,  High 
School  or  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York  City. 
The  finals  of  the  indoor  athletic  tournaments  between  the  ele- 
mentary or  intermediate  schools  could  take  place  in  the  high 
school  gymnasium,  and  here  also  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
social  affairs,  dances,  and  reunions  of  the  high  school  societies. 


Yards 

Few  cities  have  school  yards  that  can  compare  in  area  with 
those  of  Springfield.  The  average  size  per  school,  exclusive  of 
Pryor,  is  101,519  square  feet,  or  2.33  acres.  The  gross  area  for 
the  19  schools  is  1,928,868  square  feet,  or  44.3  acres.  The  total 
free  space  for  these  schools  is  1,727,146  square  feet,  or  231  square 
feet  per  pupil  for  the  entire  city.  The  school  with  the  largest 
amount  of  open  space  is  Enos  with  259,470  square  feet,  or  541 
square  feet  per  pupil.  The  smallest  is  the  Teachers*  Training 
School  with  23,199  square  feet,  or  100  square  feet  per  pupil. 
This  is  ample  to  give  space  for  a  great  variety  of  school-yard 
games  and  still  allow  certain  areas  to  be  set  aside  for  flowers, 
shrubs,  grass,  and  trees.  Several  cities  have  placed  30  square 
feet  per  child  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  school  playgrounds. 
Submitted  with  this  report  is  a  plan  of  development  suggested  for 
each  school  yard.  The  plans  for  the  Enos  and  Palmer  schools 
which  are  illustrated  in  detail  in  the  printed  report,  are  typical 
of  the  others;  each  plan,  however,  has  been  worked  out  to  con- 
form to  local  needs  and  conditions.  The  drawings  for  the  Enos 
and  Palmer  plans  were  made  for  use  in  this  report  by  A.  B.  Home, 
of  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Brothers. 
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The  areas  of  the  different  school  sites  are  as  follows: 


TABLE     5. — PLAY     SPACE     AVAILABLE     OX     SPRINGFIELD     SCIKWL 

GROUNDS,  1 914 


School 


Pupils  in  A^^  *"  ^'^^"^  ^^^  **^ 

avcraRC 


Bunn 386 

Converse 340 

Dubois 406 

Douglas 392 

Edwards 350 

Enos 480 

Feitshans 380 

Harvard  Park 134 

Hay 378 

High  School 981 

lies 445 

Lawrence 525 

Lincoln 390 

Matheny 254 

McClemand 290 

Palmer 353 

Pryor  (site  tcmporar>') 

Ridgely 386 

Stuart 516 

Teachers*  Training 233 

Total 7,619 


142.390 

133.754 

347 

105.350 

97.250 

286 

119.111 

1 10.755 

273 

54.950 

48.057 

123 

50.400 

36.800 

105 

270,000 

259.470 

541 

96.000 

86,346 

227 

76,788 

72,630 

542 

83.412 

75.177 

199 

150,250 

127.250 

188 

91.520 

83.445 

115.200 

103.680 

197 

73.840 

61,200 

157 

65.772 

55.317 

218 

48.000 

41.850 

144 

102,400 

83.946 

238 

143.500 

126,900 

329 

108.800 

100,120 

194 

31.185 

23.199 

100 

1,928,868     1,727,146 


227 


The  surfacing  in  most  of  the  school  yards  is  very  poor.  Very 
few  have  a  good  sod  covering  and  the  play  areas  in  practically 
all  of  them  are  in  wretched  condition  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  The  soil  is  such  that  in  early  spring  and  late  fall  the 
grounds  can  be  little  used  on  account  of  the  mud,  and  in  dry 
times  the  dust  is  extremely  bad.  These  conditions  make  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  buildings  clean,  and  render  the  grounds 
practically  useless  for  play.  The  mud  scrajxT  is  at  present  an 
indisf)ensable  piece  of  school-yard  equijiment  in  Springfield. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  the  C\)nvers»e  SchcK)l  shows  how 
the  children  are  compelled,  during  the  muddy  soa.sons,  to  confine 
their  recess  play  to  the  concrete  or  brick  walks  around  the  school 
building. 
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them  to  play  on  the  grounds  while  they  are  there  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Provision  should  be  made  at  each  school  for  the  free  use  of  these 
grounds  by  placing  a  teacher  or  some  competent  person  in  charge 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  throughout  the 
entire  school  year.  When  storms  prevent  outdoor  activities, 
the  play  rooms  in  the  basement  could  be  used.  Here  are  facili- 
ties that  largely  meet  the  recreation  needs  of  the  children  of 
grammar  school  age,  if  only  a  small  amount  of  supervision  and 
leadership  is  provided.  The  expense  for  such  service  would  be 
$1.50  or  $2.00  per  school  for  each  afternoon  and  $3.00  for  Satur- 
days. It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
playgrounds  for  grammar  school  children  in  Springfield.  Most 
of  the  parochial  schools  also  have  good  sized  grounds  which  should 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  school  budget  of  New  York  City  this  year  contains  an 
item  of  $76,000  to  provide  for  the  after-school  use  of  yards  and 
basement  play  rooms.  Teachers  who  have  knowledge  of  play 
leadership  are  assigned  to  this  work.  They  are  paid  $2.50  for 
taking  charge  of  the  after-school  playgrounds  from  3  to  5.30  p.  m. 
It  is  folly  to  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  and  equipping  special 
playgrounds  when  ample  school  yards  with  the  shelter,  drinking 
water,  and  toilet  facilities  of  the  school  plant  are  already  available. 
Also,  schools  are  supposed  to  be  placed  where  they  are  most 
accessible  to  the  children;  which  is  also  one  of  the  first  requisites 
in  locating  public  playgrounds. 

Only  nine  of  the  20  public  schools  in  the  city  have  any  play- 
ground equipment,  and  this  is  in  every  case  limited.  Although 
with  good  play  leadership  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  play  activities 
without  extensive  equipment,  nevertheless  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  few  good  pieces,  such  as  seesaws,  swings,  slides,  giant 
strides,  volley  ball  outfits,  and  goals  for  basketball  and  soc- 
cer football  be  provided.  This  equipment  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  taken  down  and  stored  or  locked  as  it 
stands  when  the  play  leader  is  not  on  the  grounds.  It  is  neither 
practical  nor  even  desirable  to  fence  school  grounds  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  trespassing.  Control  of  the  equipment,  as 
suggested  above,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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The  school  yards  of  Springfield,  properly  laid  out,  equipped, 
and  supervised,  would  provide  at  comparatively  small  cost, 
neighborhood  play  centers  such  as  few  cities  have  been  able  to 
secure  even  at  great  expense,  and  which  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  children  of  the  city.  An  excellent  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  Springfield,  as  the  capital  city,  to  set  a  high 
standard  in  this  direction  for  the  other  cities  of  the  state. 

Athletics  for  the  grammar  school  boys  of  the  city  are  practically 
unorganized.  Most  of  the  schools  have  baseball  teams  and  some 
have  basketball  and  football  teams,  but  they  are  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  boys  themselves.  There  is  no  formal  athletic  organ- 
ization and  adults  have  not  taken  an  active  interest  in  these 
matters  with  the  boys,  except  that  some  of  the  school  principals 
keep  in  touch  with  their  baseball  teams  and  the  physical  director 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  taken  charge  of 
most  of  the  interschool  basketball,  the  games  being  played  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gymnasium. 

The  high  school  has  an  athletic  association  which  is  managed 
by  a  governing  board  consisting  of  faculty  members  and  students. 
Through  the  volunteer  service  of  a  few  men  on  the  faculty  the 
athletic  activities  of  the  high  school  have  been  exceptionally 
well  guided  and  high  standards  of  sportsmanship  and  athletic 
courtesy  prevail.  The  school  labors  under  a  great  handicap  in 
having  no  athletic  field  or  gymnasium.  The  state  fair  ground 
in  the  extreme  north  of.  the  city  is  used  for  outdoor  games,  and 
the  state  armory  is  secured,  usually  with  difficulty,  for  indoor 
meets.  The  annual  indoor  games  were  held  during  the  time  of 
the  recreation  survey  and  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  for 
observing  the  administration  of  such  affairs  as  well  as  the  practice 
periods  preliminary  to  the  meet.  The  handling  of  the  events 
and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  occasion  were  of  a  high  order. 

Similar  advantages  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  grammar  school 
boys.  The  need  has  been  for  a  director  of  physical  training  and 
play  in  the  Springfield  schools  who  shall  take  the  lead  in  organiz- 
ing a  grammar  school  athletic  league  and  be  primarily  responsible 
for  it.  He  should  also  give  such  help  as  is  needed  in  the  high 
school  athletics.  At  least  35  American  cities  now  have  school 
organizations  of  this  kind  in  which  class  athletics  and  athletic 
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badge  tests  have  been  incorporated  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
participation  by  all  the  pupils  rather  than  by  the  select  few.  In 
this  way  the  evils  of  specialization  and  excessive  training  are 
overcome.* 

Most  of  the  grammar  school  grounds  if  properly  developed 
would  serve  for  athletic  practice  as  well  as  other  forms  of  play, 
but  there  should  be  at  least  one  large  school  athletic  field  centrally 
located  where  the  high  school  students  could  practice  and  where 
inter-school  tournaments  and  meets  of  all  kinds  could  be  held. 
If  this  field  could  be  located  adjacent  to  the  site  for  a  new  central 
high  school,  and  the  school  building  be  so  constructed  as  to  pro- 
vide ample  bathing,  toilet,  and  dressing  room  facilities,  great 
economy  and  convenience  would  result.  One  outfit  of  such 
equipment  could  well  serve  both  the  school  and  the  athletic 
field,  thus  reducing  by  one-half  this  item  of  expense. 

There  are  practically  no  athletics  for  the  girls  either  in  the  high 
or  elementary  schools,  except  that  the  school  board  has  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  for 
taking  groups  of  high  school  girls  at  stated  times  for  gymnastics 
and  games.  Athletic  activities  properly  selected  to  meet  their 
needs  should  be  made  possible  for  the  girls  as  well  as  for  the  boys. 
This  should  be  a  part  of  the  task  assigned  to  the  director  of 
physical  training  and  play.f 

At  the  time  of  the  recreation  survey  these  needs  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  report  of 
the  school  survey  concurred  on  this  point.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  Dr.  Earl  H.  Hand,  a  physical 
training,  athletic,  and  playground  expert,  has  been  engaged  for 
this  work. 

*  For  details  of  this  plan  see  Appendix,  Topic  B,  p.  105. 

t  See  Appendix,  Topic  C,  p.  112,  for  details  concerning  athletics  for  girls. 
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THE  PARKS 

Springfield  has  nine  parks  with  a  total  area  of  446.5  acres. 
The  parks  and  their  resfXMrtive  areas  are: 

TABLE   6. — ARKAS  OF   SPRINGFIELD   PARKS 


I»ark 


Area  in  acres 


Washington 

Bunn 

Lincoln.  . .  . 
Bergen .... 

lies 

Forest 

East  Side .  . 

Enos 

Factor>'    .  . . 

Total .  . 


>50.5 
120.0 

92.0 

60.0 

10.5 

6.0 

4.0 

i.o 


446.5 


This  provides  one  acre  of  public  park  for  every-  131  inhabitants. 
The  rating  of  some  of  the  other  cities  of  the  l'nite<l  States  in  this 
respect  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  7. — RATIO  OF  PARK  SPACE  TO  POPULATION  IN  1 1  AMERICAN 

CITIES 


Citv 


Inhabitants  }>er  .icre  <»f  |xirk  >{uce 


Washington    . 
Los  AniioIe>    . 
MinmM|iolis   . 
Baltimort*.  .  .  . 
St.  Louis.  .  . 
Sin  KraiuiM <» 
Phiiatii'lphi.t 
Iio>tnn    .  .  . 
iMroit    . 
Hutialo    . 
(  hii  .iy;o 


HI 
104 
244 
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THE   SPRINGFIELD   SURVEY 

The  parks  of  Springfield  are  under  a  district  board  of  trustees 
of  seven  members,  which  is  a  body  separate  from  and  independent 
of  the  municipality.  It  secures  its  funds  by  direct  taxation  and 
is  not  responsible  to  the  city  for  its  expenditures.  The  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1913,  was: 

Park  maintenance $36,680.75 

Park  improvements 21,587.68 

New  sites 11,350.70 

Boulevards 19,481.67 

General 6*368.29 

Total $95469.09 

The  board's  district  includes  considerable  territory  outside 
the  city  limits.  Washington  and  Bunn  Parks  are  only  partly 
within  the  city  proper.  In  fact,  all  the  parks  except  four  small 
ones,  Forest,  lies,  Enos,  and  Factory,  are  on  the  extreme  borders 
of  the  city,  and  are  therefore  not  as  accessible  as  might  be  desired. 
The  transportation  facilities  are,  however,  good  and  the  parks 
are  much  used. 

Few  cities  have  more  beautiful  parks  than  Spnngfield,  and  the 
park  board  has  still  higher  standards  toward  which  it  is  working. 
At  the  time  of  this  survey  the  board  was  employing  one  of  the 
ablest  landscape  architects  in  the  country  to  aid  in  extensive 
plans  of  reconstruction  and  extension. 

A  new  park  site  has  been  secured  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
near  the  Matheny  School  and  is  to  be  developed  in  part  as  a  model 
playground  for  children.  In  the  territory  midway  between  the 
new  park  site  mentioned  above  and  Bunn  Park  on  the  south 
there  is  great  need  for  another  new  park.  A  considerable  Negro 
population  in  that  section  would  be  greatly  helped  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  park  in  their  part  of  the  city. 

One  park  under  the  district  board  is  entirely  outside  the  city 
limits.  It  is  the  new  Bergen  Park,  located  about  one-half  mile 
east  of  the  city,  and  as  yet  has  no  street  car  service. 

Unusually  fine  field  houses  have  been  provided  in  Lincoln  and 
Washington  Parks  which  serve  well  not  only  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  picnic  parties  but  for  evening  social  occasions  of  various 
kinds.  A  caretaker  with  his  family  lives  in  each  of  these  field 
houses  and  exercises  careful  supervision  over  the  premises  at  all 
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times.  These  field  houses  are  open  during  the  entire  year.  If 
operated  on  a  practical  basts  they  might  well  be  made  to  yield  a 
substantial  income,  thus  cutting  maintenance  expenses. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  parks  by  the  people  is  the  only  way 
in  which  dividends  may  be  realized  on  the  capital  invested  in 
them.  The  park  board  is  improving  and  extending  its  facilities. 
It  is  not  in  a  p>osition,  however,  to  organize  and  promote  their 
use  by  the  public  and  to  provide  play  leadership  on  its  equipped 


From  thb  PoKca  of  the  Washington  Pabk  Field  House 


play  spaces  and  athletic  fields.  The  board  looks  to  the  school 
authorities  for  co-operation  in  this  work  which  is  regarded  by  its 
members  as  primarily  of  an  educational  character.  This  situa- 
tion offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  team  work  betveen  the 
park  board  and  the  school  board;  one  providing  the  space  and 
equipment  and  the  other  the  promotion,  play  leadership,  and 
supervision  of  activities.  A  joint  committee  might  well  be 
formed  to  deal  with  all  matters  touching  upon  this  co-opcraiivc 
relation. 


VI 
THE  STREETS 

Streets  always  have  l)een  and  probably  always  will  Ix?  centers 
for  play  and  social  life.  In  some  cities  where  the  cost  of  land  for 
playgrounds  is  exceedingly  high  (there  are  instances  where  land 
has  l)een  purchased  at  over  $1,000,000  i)er  acre  for  playgrounds) 
the  municipal  authorities  have  closed  certain  cross  strt*ets  after 
3  p.  m.  for  use  as  playgrounds.  These  closet!  •  ret»ts  In^come  real 
neighborhood  centers,  even   to  the  extr  'block   parties'* 

being  held  in  them  by  the  adults  of  tht     -  '■hixxl.     When 

these  closed  sections  are  a.sphalt  paved  tht  1  extensively 

for  roller  skating. 

Springfield  does   not,  with  its   ample   sch«  nds.  park 

sj>aces,  and  home  grounds,  face  the  necessity  ntensive 

use  of  streets.     But  the  fact  remains  that  the  s  •  much 

used  for  play,  and,  with  sch(X)l  grounds  closed  aftc  hours 

and   school    buildings   practically   unused   for   recr    .  and 

social  purposes,  the  youth  of  the  city  are  force<l  to  n  he 

streets  and  the  commercial  amusement  places  for  their  1 

and  evening  recreations.     A  visitor  to  the  city  cannot 
impressed  by  the  unusually  large  numlnTs  of  young  |x»op. 
twelve  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  drifting  up  and  dowi    ■ 
**downtown**  streets  in  the  evening. 

Standing  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Monnx*  Streets  for  a  spa 
of  thirty  minutes  (7.45  to  S.15)  on  the  evening  of  A|)ril  first,  twi 
investigators  counted  4^2  girls  and  813  boy^,  a  total  of   1. 275 
young  jx'ople,  passing  that  point  in  the  few  minutes  indiratwl. 
This  was  a  [XTfectly  nornuil  evening;   in  tart  it  M-eined  that  the 
numlxT  on  the  streets  wa^  l>elow  the  avenigo  if  an\ihin^. 

Xo  city  can  afford  to  have  it*^  young  |H'ople  sjH^nding  their 
evenings  in  lliis  way.  The  rr-^ixmsibility  ri'st^  xpiarely  with  the 
homes,  the  mHooIs,  and  the  churches,  and  not  to  nuel  it  means 
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disaster.  By  encouraging  and  making  possible  the  coming  to- 
gether of  these  young  people  in  their  own  neighborhoods  in  recrea- 
tion and  social  centers,  in  parties,  socials,  and  entertainments, 


wm. 

_LitiL-i...^miM^i 

^g&jlB^^^"^, 

m 

and  in  clubs— musical,  sixrial.  dran 


the  downtown  strcfis  ca 
rehnement,  and  rit;lii  li> 


ic-- the  (landers  ij[ 


1  Im;  k's>i'ni'd  and  a  |Mi>iliw  aid  in 
inynuHK.  provided. 
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VII 
THE  LIBRARY 

Anyone  who  has  ever  enjoyed  a  gfxxl  book  does  not  need  to  l>e 
told  that  a  public  library  is  a  recreational  institution.  The  Lin- 
coln Library  building  is  centrally  located  and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  traditional  hours  o|x?n  to  *  public,  is  apparently 
rendering  a  satisfactory  service.     It  '  i  -lildren's  room  and 

special  attention  is  given  to  their  need  "  t..r,  however,  there 
is  no  trained  stor>'-teller  on  the  librae  •  «  *  Such  a  person 
would  make  a  desirable  addition  and  co  '  !  •  nplish  a  great 
deal  by  way  of  reaching  a  larger  circle  ol  '»  -  ople  and  in- 
stilling in  them  a  love  of  narrative  and  good  *  «  .  At  present 
no  record  of  visitors  to  the  children's  departi  i  '.ept.     For 

the  administrative  purpose  of  being  able  to  j  .nore  in- 

timately the  results  of  the  staff  work  it  would  si  'if  such  a 
record  should  be  kept. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  there  are  two  a\       •  ,       ped 
meeting  rooms.     It  was  said  that  many  local  organic  *     >        *ld 
their  meetings  in  these  rooms,  but  no  record  of  their  na*-:       •     V* 
amount  of  service  rendered  them  is  kept.     It  was  repor* 
some  of  the  organizations,  such  as  the  stor>'  tellers*  club 
Teachers*  Association,  and  the  Women's  Club,  which  for: 
met  in  the  library',  are  now  meeting  in  the  Young  Worn 
Christian  Association  building.     The  removal  of  these  organi4 
tions  raises  the  question  as  to  their  reasons  for  leaving.     It  ma. 
be  that  these  would  not.  if  known,  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
library  management.     Possibly  the  fact  that  the  library  club 
rooms  are  closed  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  is  the  particular 
reason.     If  this  early  closing  hour  is  seriously  mitigating  against 
the  lar^^'cr  use  of  these  available  accomn^Klations  it  would  perhaps 
be  well  for  the  board  of  directors  to  cf)nsi(ier  the  advisability  of 
arranging  to  keep  them  o|K»n  until  a  laiiT  hour,  esfwcially  on  club 
meeting  nights. 
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The  library  is  wisely  making  additions  of  German,  French,  and 
Italian  works.  The  policy  of  oflfering  immigrants  books  in  their 
own  tongues  is  now  followed  in  many  other  enterprising  libraries 
and  could  well  be  extended  in  Springfield  by  the  addition  of  new 
books  in  the  above  mentioned  languages  as  well  as  others  in 
Lithuanian  and  any  other  foreign  tongue  for  which  there  is  a 
real  demand 

In  its  extension  work  the  library  is  now  furnishing  deposits  of 
books  to  the  telephone  exchange,  the  Illinois  Watch  Factory,  a 
shoe  factory,  and  two  laundries.  This  is  a  very  commendable 
service  and  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  means  permit,  and 
the  facts  regarding  this  service  should  be  given  publicity  to  the 
end  that  adequate  public  support  for  the  library  may  be  secured. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  extension  work  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  schools.  Collections  averaging  over  300  books 
each  have  been  placed  in  eight  public  schools  and  one  parochial 
school.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  start  two  additional  branch 
libraries  this  coming  fall.  Such  collections  should  eventually  be 
found  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Through  co-opera- 
tion with  some  of  the  parent-teacher  or  other  neighborhood 
organizations  arrangements  might  be  worked  out  in  the  course  of 
time  by  which  these  collections  would  serve  as  nuclei  of  local 
branch  libraries  which  would  be  open  not  only  during  school 
hours  but  for  a  while  in  the  evening  under  the  supervision  of 
responsible  persons. 

Grand  Rapids  has  branch  libraries  in  six  public  school  build- 
ings which  are  kept  open  from  noon  until  9.30  p.  m.  each  day 
under  the  charge  of  trained  librarians.  By  this  arrangement  the 
public  library  is  brought  nearer  to  the  home  and  the  distribution 
of  books  is  facilitated  by  the  school  children  carrying  books  home 
to  their  families.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Grand 
Rapids  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  library  board.  No  doubt  the 
co-operation  between  the  public  school  system  and  the  library  in 
Springfield  would  also  be  facilitated  if  the  board  of  library  direc- 
tors would  voluntarily  make  an  arrangement  whereby  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  became  a  member  of  their  board.  With 
wider  popular  use  the  library  would  probably  receive  more  ample 
financial  support  from  the  tax  payers. 
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VIII 
THE  MTSEl'M 

SprinKfieUl  has  an  unusual  resource  for  recreation -education 
in  the  Slate  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Although  inade- 
quately housed  and  further  handicap()ed  by  insufficient  funds, 
the  museum  under  its  able  curator,  Dr.  A.  R.  Cr(X)k,  offers  to  the 
jK?ople  of  S|)rinRfield  facilities  for  most  eni^*  *  'e  and  profitable 
use  of  free  lime. 

The  museum  was  establishetl  in  1851  ai  ce  l)een  com- 

bined with  the  State  Historical  Library.     Ii  »•  ^  the  second 

floor  front  of  the  State  Arsenal,  but  is  so  lin  •  ■  -  space  that 
only  a  part  of  the  extensive  collection  of  s,  «  .  •  can  Ix? 
mounted  and  made  available  to  the  public.  M  \  \  duable 
s|x?cimens  are  of  necessity  packed  away  and  pla'  ■  !  '  •  >rage. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  a  suitable  building,  which  .  the 

legislature  has  faile<l  to  provide.     Some  money  has  *nt 

for  plans,  but  here  the  matter  seems  to  rest.     Illustrate        ■  1       s 
under  the  aus|>ices  of  the  museum  were  given  in  iQio  Uj         » 
topics  as  Big  (lame  in  Alaska.  An  Ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc,  ai* 
the  Earth  is  Known  to  be  Millions  of  Years  Old,  but  recent  1 
small  appropriation  nei»ded  for  this  hiis  also  Ix^en  denied. 

The  curator  has  exceptional  ability  in  mounting  and  dispL 
ing  the  specimens.     The  displays,  even  in  the  presi*nt  crampet' 
quarters,  rival  in  attractiveness  those  of  the  leading  museums  of 
the   world.     The  accompanying   illustration   of   ilie    Red    Deer 
exhibit  suggests  how  well  thi^  work  has  In.'vn  done. 

The  present  collection  is  valued  at  S!!o,(hk).  and  it  could  Ix? 
greatly  increaswl  at  practically  no  ex|x*nse  if  only  ihrrewere  a 
suitable  building  for  it.  Si^Ncral  large  and  valuable  collections 
may  Ix*  had  as  gifts  as  s(H)n  .is  adecjuate  (iuarter>  are  provided. 
Dr.  CnK)k  is  desirous  of  making  the  museum  t)f  u>e  to  the  sch(X)ls 
in  teaching  natural  history,  both  by  providing  accomnuMlations 
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at  the  building  for  class  demonstrations,  and  by  establishing 
branch  collections  in  the  schools  throughout  the  state.  Local 
collections  for  addition  to  these  branches  could  then  be  en- 
couraged. An  active  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  aid  in 
securing  the  necessary  appropriations  will  make  this  extension 
work  possible. 

A  booklet  on  The  Geology  of  Sangamon  County  has  been 
prepared  by  the  curator,  which,  if  effectively  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  children  and  young  people,  would  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  excursions,  exploring  trips,  and  the  making  of 
specimen  collections.  There  are  few  resources  for  more  profitable 
and  enjoyable  use  of  free  time  than  this. 
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IX 
SEMI-PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Societies,  Clubs,  and  Fraternal  Organizations 

Under  the  head  of  Society  in  the  newspaper  columns  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register,  326  occasions  were  reported  during  thirty 
days.    These  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Meetings  of  church  organizations 126 

Meetings  of '        !  organizations 103 

Entertainm                  ^ . . . .  37 

Card  part'                     30 

Balls  or  '                    23 

Amater        .           .  .s 7 


I 


326 


A  glar  table  will  show  that  97,  or  about  30  per  cent, 

of  the?  .   'iigs  were  of  a  distinctly  recreational  character. 

Thos'  ere  reported  are  of  course  only  a  pcu-t  of  the  total 

nun  n  occurred  in  the  city  during  that  period  of  time. 

It   '.  -  be  seen  that  the  activities  of  these  private  organiza- 

u   ii  a  considerable  part  of  the  leisure  of  the  community. 

1  the  elements  of  a  city's  recreation,  that  afforded  by 

c  organizations  offers  the  least  occasion  for  community 

•  em.  It  would  indeed  be  a  cause  for  anxiety  if  societies, 
♦  tcrnities,  clubs,  and  so  forth  did  not  flourish  in  a  community. 
[  he  coming  together  of  individuals  in  social  groups  is  one  of  the 
finest  features  of  modem  civilization  and  the  facilitating  of  such 
gatherings  should  be  a  part  of  every  recreational  program.  A 
large  part  of  the  value  of  these  groupings  arises  from  the  freedom 
of  initiative  which  they  enjoy.  Of  course,  wherever  large  free- 
dom is  granted  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  abused  by  a 
certain  few.  An  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  an  ** entertain- 
ment" included  in  the  above  list. 

The  event  in  question  was  held  by  a  prominent  club  on  March 
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30  in  their  club  rooms.  It  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  as 
an  "Athletic  Show"  and  it  began  with  a  "battle  royar*  boxing 
bout  among  five  Negroes.  Five  burly  men,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  entered  a  roped  arena  on  a  platform.  At  the  stroke  of 
the  bell  two  couples  immediately  began  sparring.  The  fifth 
man  then  pitched  into  one  of  the  boxers  who  seemed  to  be  having 
the  best  of  it,  thus  breaking  up  the  pair.  The  released  man 
turned  to  the  other  group  and  picking  out  one  of  the  men  began 
without  warning  to  punch  him.  And  so  the  fight  proceeded. 
No  matter  how  cleverly  a  man  might  be  holding  his  own  he  was 
always  in  danger  of  having  someone  come  at  him  from  behind 
with  a  none  too  well  padded  fist.  Scientific  boxing  was  not  in 
evidence.  The  contest  was  one  of  brutal  physical  endurance. 
When  a  man  could  keep  it  up  no  longer  he  left  the  ring  and  the 
winner  was  the  man  who  stayed  in  longest.  As  announced,  the 
winner  was  to  receive  $4.00,  the  second  place  man  $2.00,  and  the 
third  $1.00. 

The  second  event  consisted  of  exhibitions  cf  strength  by  Max 
Miller  and  his  associates.  The  third  number  was  a  six  one- 
minute  round  boxing  contest  between  the  **K brothers," 

aged  seven  and  nine  years.  Two  white-skinned  lii^^le  boys,  not 
yet  out  of  the  .primary  grades,  in  a  prize-fighters'  ring,  fighting 
for  the  amusement  of  several  hundred  business  men  and  sports- 
men !  At  the  end  of  the  contest  a  shower  of  nickles,  dimes,  and 
quarters  rained  upon  the  mat  in  token  of  the  crowd's  apprecia- 
tion. Two  more  boxing  contests  filled  out  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, one  a  friendly  contest  in  which  the  winner  was  picked 
by  the  referee's  decision,  the  other  running  only  five  rounds  which 

ended   in   a   knockout.     The  M Quartet   sang   between 

events.  The  only  mention  of  this  edifying  entertainment  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  next  morning's  papers  is  as  follows: 

The  second  athletic  entertainment  and  athletic  show  of  the 

Club  was  held  last  evening  at 

and  the  attendance  was  the  largest  of  the  season.     M M- 


appeared  in  a  strong  act,  while  the Quartette  tendered 

a  number  of  pleasing  selections. 

There  is  a  state  law  in  Illinois  which  forbids  prize  fights.     In 
this  case  it  was  evaded  by  calling  it  an  athletic  exhibition  given 
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by  a  private  club  for  its  own  members.  The  tickets  of  admission 
did  indeed  bear  the  legend  "Member's  Ticket,'*  but  a  couple  of 
strangers  who  had  been  in  Springfield  only  a  few  weeks  encoun- 
tered no  difficulty  in  purchasing  them.  Indeed,  if  all  those  in  the 
audience  were  meml^rs  of  the  club,  it  is  a  large  and  thriving 
organization ! 

The  larger  freedom  enjoyed  by  private  organizations  has  led  to 
abuse  in  many  cities.  Two  or  three  individuals  get  together, 
give  themselves  a  name,  hire  a  hall,  arrange  a  prize  fight  or  a 
dance,  print  posters  and  tickets,  run  off  an  affair  which  escapes 
the  expense  of  license  and  other  restrictions  imposed  upon  com- 
mercial amusement  enterprises,  and  nets  the  "private  associa- 
tion" a  tidy  sum  of  m     •  \ 

Only  two  recomn-  .  i  ui  »i.,  are  called  for  by  this  situation. 
The  first  is  the  resi^i^  -l.ilry  which  rests  upon  all  individuals  of 
the  city  to  avoiM  ;>.irli  ipating  in  or  Ijeing  members  of  groups 
which  offer  an>  ii:  •  t  .«  mg,  illegal,  or  unwholesome  kind  of  enter- 
tainment; tl.r  MM^rl  is  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  com- 
munity to  pn*.  *  'neeting  places  in  wholesome  environments, 
and  acti\I'«>  -  ,(ned  to  offer  a  full  outlet  for  all  the  healthy 
impulse  ^  "1  V  '1  and  women.  Of  course  it  is  also  expected  that 
the  p  in*  V  ill  be  alert  to  prevent  such  violations  of  the  law  as 
the   »..<  u  -rril)ed  al>ove. 

•\iiv.  In  itself,  when  carried  on  under  the  amateur  rules  is 

I  i.>ri  t  oi  exercise  which  might  well  l>e  encouraged  in  school 
'••  '.i'  •  vrnters  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  g>'m- 

II  I-  in.  Instruction  in  the  manly  art  can  \ye  given  in  such  a 
\\ .  *.  that  along  with  the  skill  in  handling  the  body  there  will  at 

'•e  same  time  be  inculcated  the  ideal  of  sport  for  sfx>rt's  sake 
instead  of  sport  for  a  livelihcxxl. 

The  Yoi'Nc;  Men's  Christian  Assckiation 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  started  in  Spring- 
field over  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  housed  in  a  building  that  cost 
alx)ve  S  100,000  and  is  admirably  located  for  the  kind  of  work 
that  such  an  institution  is  sup|X)sed  to  do.  The  management 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  15  members. 

At  the  time  of  the  recreation  survey,  the  organization  was  far 
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from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Owing  to  a  series  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  the  support  for  the  work  had  seriously 
fallen  oflF  and  public  interest  and  backing  was  at  low  ebb.  No 
general  secretary  was  in  charge,  the  building  was  in  a  rundown 
and  unattractive  condition,  and  the  physical  director,  struggling 
along  as  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  was  very  much 
disheartened. 

Although  the  streets,  pool  rooms,  public  bowling  alleys,  skat- 
ing rink,  and  other  amusement  resorts  were  teeming  with  young 
men,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  was 
practically  deserted.  After  a  visit  to  the  building  one  would  not 
expect  it  to  be  otherwise.  Some  allowance  might  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  repairs  and  alterations  were  then  going  on, 
but  this  would  not  account  for  the  untidy  and  extremely  un- 
inviting appearance  of  those  parts  of  the  building  not  being  over- 
hauled nor  for  the  atmosphere  of  stagnation  and  lack  of  ''things 
doing"  that  pervaded  the  whole  place.  Inquiry  throughout  the 
city  from  those  who  would  normally  be  expected  to  support  or 
participate  in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  demonstrated 
that  leadership  and  up-to-date  administration  -vere  the  great 
needs.  One  young  man  said  that  when  he  arrived  in  the  city 
some  months  before  he  went  to  the  Young  Men'o  Christian 
Association  expecting  to  join  and  if  possible  secure  a  room  there, 
but  after  looking  around  a  bit  he  departed  without  making  known 
his  purpose  in  calling. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  governing  board  were  conscious 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  were  struggling  with  the  money- 
raising  problem  and  hoping  to  put  the  organization  on  its  feet 
financially  before  employing  a  general  secretary.  The  construc- 
tion of  dormitories  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  was  looked 
upon  as  a  means  to  that  end.  One  trustee  remarked  that  they 
had  closed  the  year  just  passed  without  a  deficit  in  the  treasury, 
apparently  not  appreciating  the  appalling  deficit  that  had  piled 
up  against  them  in  lack  of  service  rendered  and  young  men  and 
boys  led  into  unfortunate  free-time  pursuits  because  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  not  functioning  as  it  should. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that 
recently   the   entire  work   has   been   reorganized,   co-operation 
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established  with  the  state  and  national  authorities  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  a  staff  of  employed  workers 
secured,  including  a  general  secretary,  physical  director,  boys' 
work  secretary,  membership  secretary,  and  office  secretary. 

This  undertaking  merits  the  support  of  every  person  in  Spring- 
field who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  men  and  boys. 
The  work  is  carried  on  along  such  broad  lines  that  no  group  or 
creed  need  to  hesitate  about  allying  itself  with  it.  Its  function 
is  to  serve  as  a  great  club  for  young  men  that  shall  provide 
wholesome,  vigorous,  attractive  recreation  under  leadership  of 

the  highest  type. 

/I 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Springfield  is 
only  five  years  old,  bur  .ilready  it  has  housed  itself  in  an  attractive 
and  commodious  1  :ii<lii  v,  well  located,  and  has  developed  an 
effective  program  .»f  v  ..  '•  .  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  been  organ- 
ized under  its  a  :>;•'  t-.  and  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
board  of  edu'  i  i  p  lasses  of  high  school  girls  are  given  gym- 
nasium peril  1-  t, ,;  iniysical  training  and  games  at  the  association 
building  i  >.  '  •  ^^^anization  maintains  an  excellent  cafeteria  in 
the  ba^i  •  •  ^  •  .  the  building  which  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
youn ,  .1.  T  .'c  welcome  to  the  well  appointed  reception  rooms. 
M»*  rM  .«  i.  I  entertainments  are  frequently  held  in  the  building. 
^   »'  ".,  '  - 'inen  are  invited  to  have  their  escorts  meet  them  at  the 

r'  '  ^  ')i  the  Association. 
I  *:<  organization  is  doing  an  excellent  piece  of  community 
.  '  r^  and,  together  with  the  reorganized  Young  Men's  Chris- 
* !  in  Association,  deserves  substantial  public  support.  Without 
charging  membership  fees  prohibitively  large,  this  work  cannot 
be  maintained  from  that  source  alone.  Its  public  service  char- 
acter gives  it  ample  justification  for  expecting  generous  support. 

The  Churches 

The  justification  for  considering  the  churches  among  the 
agencies  that  should  have  to  do  with  public  recreation  comes 
from  the  fact  that  recreations  right  or  wrong  are  such  a  compelling 
force  in  the  moral  life  of  young  people,  -and  of  adults  also, — and 
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because  numerous  churches  realizing  this  fact  have  been  among 
the  chief  agents  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  children's 
playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  for  boys  and  girls.  Fre- 
quently it  happens  that  this  work  is  later  taken  over  by  the 
municipality  or  the  school  authorities  and  maintained  directly 
by  funds  secured  by  taxation,  but  the  initiation  of  the  work  and 
the  pioneer  experiments  have  in  numerous  cases  been  made  by 
the  church  directly  or  one  of  its  departments  or  affiliated  groups. 

Springfield's  churches,  as  compared  with  those  of  many  other 
cities,  have  not  been  specially  active  in  this  branch  of  social 
service.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  churches  have  the  traditional 
church  socials  and  society  meetings,  and  in  one  case  a  gymnasium 
for  children  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  church,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  churches  of  the  city  had  not  in  any  large  way 
taken  the  lead  in  making  provision  for  the  recreational  and  social 
life  of  the  boys  and  girls.  In  fact,  one  minister  expressed  some 
doubt  regarding  the  propriety  of  giving  support — moral  and  per- 
sonal, not  financial — to  the  local  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. This  is  by  no  means  true  of  the  majorit}^  however.  The 
Ministers'  Association  has  taken  an  active  interest t  in  the  Spring- 
field Survey  as  a  whole  and  has  aided  financially  in  the  under- 
taking. 

When  some  of  the  recreation  survey  findings  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  young  people  of  the  city  in  their 
search  for  evening  amusement  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
certain  of  the  leading  pastors,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  deal 
in  a  preventive  way,  at  least,  with  the  situation.  One  result 
was  the  stimulating  of  a  public  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  local  amusement  places  with  the  result  that  measures  for 
its  regulation  and  control  were  put  into  operation.  Another 
outcome  was  action  that  led  to  the  removal  of  the  red  lights  and 
the  names  on  the  doors  in  the  "red  light"  district, — the  section 
that  had  been  a  conspicuously  glaring  insult  to  the  decency  of 
Springfield's  citizenship  for  some  time.  Ihat  part  of  the  city 
has  since  been  properly  lighted,  and  whether  or  not  this  treat- 
ment is  adequate  to  meet  the  situation  the  fact  remains  that  this 
industry  no  longer  flaunts  its  brazen  advertisements  in  the  faces 
of  the  city's  youth. 
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For  these  and  other  efforts  to  suppress  evil  the  churches  of  the 
city  should  be  given  credit,  but  some  of  us  think  that  they  ought 
to  go  further  and  take  the  leadership  in  bringing  public  opinion 
up  to  the  point  where  it  will  demand  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  for  properly  equipped  and  supervised  playgrounds,  athletic 
fields,  and  recreation  centers  for  the  youth  of  the  city.  Strict 
regulation,  and  sometimes  absolute  prohibition,  of  certain  public 
resorts  that  are  maintained  for  profit,  is  unquestionably  neces- 
sary, but  this  must  be  accompanied  by  positive  action  in  pro- 
viding right  facilities  for  recreation,  the  lack  of  which  frequently 
stimulates  the  establishment  of  agencies  of  the  undesirable  sort. 

In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  city  have 
organized  a  Sunday  Sri  i.  ml  Athletic  League  which  is  governed 
by  a  central  body  ma  k  n*;  of  representatives  of  the  different 
churches.  It  holds  hIim  tir  meets  at  frequent  intervals, open  to 
the  members  of  iIh*  Suiiday  schools  concerned,  and  provides  a 
great  variety  of  i  .I'liuMnents  and  games  through  the  year.  The 
league  has  bf  (  n  in-  r omental  in  bringing  about  a  marked  im- 
provement ill  ;iiihii<  facilities  for  recreation  within  its  territory. 
Several  ot'i.r  i  til  s  have  similar  organizations  that  are  doing 
much  to  1'  'u\    '  )  a  higher  type  of  citizenship. 
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COMMERCIAL  AMUSEMENTS 

Motion  Pictures 

In  March,  IQ14,  when  the  recreation  survey  was  made,  10 
motion-picture  theaters  were  in  operation.  Upon  investigation 
it  was  found  that,  as  respects  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  only 
two  or  three  of  the  houses  were  not  in  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 
As  a  rule,  also,  the  illumination  of  the  audience  was  sufficient  to 
minimize  objectionable  conduct  and  as  far  as  could  be  observed 
order  was  fairly  well  maintained.  The  programs  were  of  average 
character,  neither  exceptionally  good  nor  shockingly  bad.  No 
unclean  pictures  were  observed  although  not  all  of  them  bore 
the  approval  of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship. 

The  city  ordinances  contain  regulations  regarding  the  licensing 
of  motion-picture  shows  and  also  specify  how  the  arematograph 
machines  shall  be  installed  and  housed.  The  latter,  if  properly 
enforced,  are  adequate  for  the  avoidance  of  fire  hazards  peculiar 
to  this  sort  of  enterprise.  The  regulations,  however,  are  de- 
fective in  their  requirements  regarding  the  moral  conditions 
surrounding  the  motion-picture  business.  They  now  provide 
that  the  mayor  may  refuse  to  approve  applications  for  licenses 
if  the  place  for  which  a  license  is  desired  is  not  a  *'fit  and  proper 
place  and  not  constructed,  maintained,  operated,  or  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
governing  and  controlling  said  places,  or  if  the  entertainment 
desired  to  be  produced  or  offered  be  of  an  immoral  or  dangerous 
character,  or  the  person  making  application  for  a  license  be  not 
of  a  good  moral  character.  '*  They,  however,  pro\ide  no  machinery 
for  regular  inspection  of  existing  theaters  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  moral  and  sanitary  conditions  required 
iK'fore  licensing  are  maintained  after>\'ards,  a  defect  that  should 
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be  promptly  remedied.*  While  the  character  of  the  motion- 
picture  entertainments  now  offered  in  Springfield  is  of  aver- 
age wholesomeness,  what  assurance  is  there  that  objectionable 
features  will  not  surreptitiously  creep  into  them?  Should  it  not 
be  somebody's  job  to  see  that  they  are  kept  out?  Some  cities 
have  met  this  situation  by  the  regulation  that  only  such  pictures 
may  be  exhibited  as  have  been  passed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship. 

The  total  number  of  seats  in  the  lo  motion-picture  houses 
referred  to  above  is  3,232.  The  commissioner  of  buildings,  who 
is  in  and  out  of  the  *' movies"  continually  making  fire  inspections, 
estimated  that  the  daily  patronage  amounts  to  three  times  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  theaters.  While  it  is  believed  that  this 
estimate  is  too  high,  the  reports  of  the  high  school  students  as 
to  the  frequency  of  their  attendance  and  other  indications  furnish 
basis  for  the  belief  that  on  an  average  these  houses  are  filled  up 
and  emptied  at  least  12  times  a  week.  Since  many  of  them  are 
open  on  Sunday  this  is  not  quite  two  times  a  day.  At  that  rate 
the  total  amount  paid  in  motion-picture  admissions  in  Spring- 
field is  more  than  $2,000  a  week  during  the  regular  season.  At 
the  time  this  study  was  made  three  additional  theaters  were  soon 
to  be  opened,  a  bit  of  additional  evidence  of  the  good  patronage 
enjoyed  by  the  existing  theaters. 

The  large  amount  of  attendance  at  motion-picture  theaters 
raises  several  questions  which  should  he  pondered  by  all  those 
who  have  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart. 
Granting  that  on  the  whole  the  entertainment  offered  by  these 
theaters  is  fairly  wholesome,  it  still  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
of  a  passive  character,  calling  for  little  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators,  and  that  while  some  of  the  films  furnish  information 
of  a  valuable  character  a  large  proportion  of  them  present  pictures 
of  life  which  cannot  be  considered  very  faithful  mirrorings  of 
the  actual  facts.  Would  not  a  better  balance  be  maintained  in 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  young  people  if  a  certain  part  of  the  time 
they  are  now  giving  to  witnessing  films  could  be  given  to  parti- 
cipation in  games,  musical  and  dramatic  exercises,  and  other 
activities  which  afford  expression  of  individual  tastes  and  im- 

*  Sec  Appendix,  pp.  124-126. 
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pulses?  Is  not  the  provision  of  this  more  positive,  construc- 
tive, recreational  opportunity  a  matter  of  community  concern? 
Also,  should  not  a  systematic  inspection  of  motion-picture 
theaters  and  other  entertainments  be  exercised  by  some  public 
body? 

Theaters 

There  are  four  theaters  in  Springfield , known  as  the  Majestic. 

Gaiety,  Empire,  and  Chalterton.     Two  of  these  offer  vaudeville 

performances  three  times  daily;    the  third,  burlesque  nightly; 


while  the  fourth  offers  a 
ing  capacity   is  atxiut 
place  their  combined  we 
regular  si-a; 


varietl  program.  Their  combined  si-at- 
.qoo,  A  conservative  estinuue  would 
■kly  rereipls  at  alH)ut  S4,o<x>  during  the 
i/ens  of  Springfield    thus  s|K-nd  about 


S6,ooo  a  wi-ek  Ujxin  n.ulion  pictures  and  theater  [K-rfm 

The  only  theater  which  mako  a  preleiise  of  offering  anything 
more  serious  than  vaudeville  is  the  (.'hatterlim.  It  i-  ItHaled 
only  a  block  fri>m  the  red-Iighl  district  and  is  tl.inked  by  one 
saliK>n  on  one  side  anil  three  on  the  iilher  side.  An  exaniin.ilion 
of  ils  offerings  on  iX  dale-  luginning  at  the  end  nf  M.irrh  and 
running  through  May  showed  ihe  following  n-ull*:  Drama,  2; 
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comedy,  4;  musical  comedy,  4;  burlesque,  2;  wrestling  matches, 
4;  vaudeville,  i;  motion  picture,  i.  A  selection  of  the  offerings 
during  midwinter  might  show  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of 
serious  drama. 

In  Springfield's  least  pretentious  theater  the  visitor  can  pay 
either  10  or  25  cents  for  admission.  If  he  pays  the  larger  sum 
he  is  admitted  to  the  gallery,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  some 
score  of  boxes  each  containing  a  total  of  four  or  more  chairs,  placed 
around  a  small  table.  No  sooner  has  he  taken  his  seat  than  his 
box  will  be  invaded  by  a  young  woman  in  short  skirts  who  bounces 
in,  takes  a  seat,  and  invites  herself  to  have  a  drink  at  the  visitor's 
expense.  If  he  accedes  she  pushes  a  bell  and  a  waiter  appears. 
The  visitor  then  discovers  that  while  he  may  order  beer  if  he 
wishes  to,  his  companion  is  limited  to  some  more  expensive 
beverage.  There  is  a  list  of  prices  on  the  door  of  the  box,  but  if 
the  visitor  is  not  wary  he  will  find  himself  paying  considerably 
more  than  the  list  calls  for.  Before  departing  the  waiter  hands 
the  young  woman  a  check  which  she  blithely  discloses  determines 
her  personal  commission.  The  young  woman's  manner  is  not 
distant  and  although  she  may  be  interrupted  occasionally  by  the 
necessity  of  going  on  the  stage,  to  participate  in  a  bit  of  vocal  or 
physical  exercise,  she  will  stay  with  her  victim  as  long  as  her 
seductive  companionship  induces  him  to  patronize  the  waiter. 

Downstairs  on  the  main  floor,  the  chairs  are  grouped  around 
little  tables  and  although  no  women  are  present  the  waiters  pass 
continually  back  and  forth  soliciting  orders  for  drinks  and  cigars. 
On  the  stage  a  number  of  performers  are  giving  a  series  of  sketches, 
songs,  and  dances  which  but  for  the  headliner  that  is  to  come  at 
the  end  would  not  hold  any  intelligent  person  ten  minutes  if  he 
had  any  other  place  where  he  could  gel  in  out  of  the  cold.  The 
last  number  on  the  program  is  usually  an  Oriental  dance  which 
often  exceeds  the  utmost  limits  of  propriety  and  decency.  The 
city  ctKle  forbids  the  holding  of  lotteries  as  inducements  to 
patronize  theatrical  performances,  but  on  the  following  page  are 
shown  announcements  clipped  from  this  theater's  program  cind  a 
couple  of  tickets  which  it  sold  in  March,  1914. 

Xi^ht  after  nij^ht  in  this  theater  men  are  surrounded  with  the 
most  unblushing  temptations  to  excessive  drinking  and  immor- 
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ality.  Into  such  an  environment  thousands  of  youths  from  (he 
country  arc  led  by  the  innocent  desire  to  sec  the  "shows"  of  the 
city. 

While  tlie  bulk  of  the  theatrical  performances  attended  by 
Springfield  citizens  arc  on  the  whole  fairly  clean  and  any  attempt 
at  smutttness  or  rawness  on  the  stage  is  generally  hissed  by  the 
audience,  yet  on  the  whole  the  theatrical  life  of  the  city  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  Those  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city  and  yet  have  maintained  only  a  negative  and 
disapproving  attitude   toward   the   theater   may  well  consider 


rheatra 


RESERVED  SEATS -tIp-StiIrs 

25  Cents 
Good  to  win  «10  in  Cold 


T»'(i  SpRisi.FiKU)  Theatkr  Tickets  and  a  Hit  of  twk  Prim-ham 
Loitories  are  furbiiltlcn  tiy  iinlin.inic 

whether  in  so  doing  they  have  discharged  their  full  community 
responsibilities.  Is  there  not  an  obligation  resting  upon  them  to 
take  a  constructive  part  in  the  work  of  giving  the  local  drama 
the  wholesome  and  cultural  infliicntx'  to  which  it  is  rightfully 
entitled?  In  bringing  the  Irish  Pla\crs  to  Springfield  the  drama 
study  class  of  the  Women's  Club  Kwk  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  the  effort  might  well  be  extended  to  the  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  patronage  for  high  grade  dramatic  offerings  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  National  Drama  League. 

At  the  name  time  endeavors  should  l)e  made  to  develop  amateur 
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theatricals  at  school  social  centers  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions with  a  view  to  stimulating  among  young  people  generally 
such  an  appreciation  of  good  drama  that  they  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  performances  of  a  low  and  unrefined  quality. 

Dance  Halls 

When  this  survey  was  made  there  were  only  two  licensed  dance 
halls  in  Springfield  according  to  the  records  in  the  city  clerk's 
office.  At  that  time  one  of  these,  the  Arion  Dance  Hall,  was 
holding  dances  only  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  the 
other,  at  I123  East  Washington  Street,  was  apparently  not  open 
very  often.  In  addition  to  these  two  resorts  there  are  two 
dancing  academies  open  two  or  three  nights  a  week,  and  four  or 
five  halls  which  are  rented  for  occasional  balls.  Dances  are  also 
held  once  or  twice  a  week  at  the  new  Leland  Hotel.  In  practi- 
cally all  of  these  places  payment  of  the  admission  fee  is  the  only 
restriction  upon  attendance.  In  the  dancing  academies  the 
admission  on  regular  assembly  nights  is  nominally  by  card,  but 
invitations  are  secured  without  difficulty. 

The  resort  which  enjoys  the  largest  patronage  is  the  Arion 
Dance  Hall.  Here  an  orchestra  of  four  pieces  plays  from  9  to  12 
and  dancing  takes  place  upon  a  spacious  floor.  Ladies  are 
admitted  free  and  any  man  who  has  a  quarter  can  secure  admis- 
sion. The  dance  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  orchestra 
which  furnishes  the  music.  An  officer  in  plain  clothes,  with  his 
hat  on,  stands  on  the  side  and  prevents  any  flagrant  disorder. 
The  latter  end  of  March  the  attendance  ran  between  300  and  500 
persons,  but  the  doorkeeper  said  that  on  "big  nights"  they  some- 
times had  500  couples.  Among  the  patrons  there  are  usually  a 
number  of  elderly  people,  husbands  and  wives,  mothers  and  their 
daughters,  and  even  young  children,  but  the  majority  are  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  While  "breaking"  is  not 
practiced,  introductions  are  not  indispensable.  The  positions 
held  by  the  dancers  did  not  ordinarily  show  conspicuous  im- 
propriety. The  old-time  waltz  and  two-step  were  danced  in  the 
main,  but  an  occasional  "tango"  was  interpolated  in  the  program. 
When  the  so-called  modern  dances  were  called  the  number  on  the 
floor  diminished  and  the  girls  showed  a  tendency  to  dance  the 
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one-step  only  with  their  own  ''fellows."  During  these  dances 
some  of  the  partners  were  held  pretty  close. 

Only  soft  drinks  are  sold  in  the  hall,  but  pass-out  checks  are 
freely  given  and  many  young  men  went  out  between  dances  to 
the  saloon  on  the  comer.    No  intoxication,  however,  was  evident. 

A  dance  on  the  North  Side  was  advertised  by  the 

Club.  The  investigators  found  that  admission  was  freely  ob- 
tained at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  couple.  The  hall  was  one  flight 
up  and  adjoined  a  pool  room.  Some  youths  were  playing  cards 
in  the  check  room.  No  elderly  people  were  present  and  the 
"tone"  of  the  place  was  rather  rough.  Only  15  couples  were 
present  that  evening,  but  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  much 
license.  There  was  a  saloon  across  the  street  and  the  patrons 
had  perfect  liberty  in  the  matter  of  leaving  the  hall  during  the 
dancing.  While  nothing  decidedly  objectionable  was  witnessed 
on  this  occasion  the  situation  was  one  that  could  be  very  easily 
abused  to  the  moral  detriment  of  the  unsuspecting  young  people 
who  might  be  brought  in  by  announcements  of  such  a  dance. 

There  are  no  ordinances  or  written  police  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  dance  halls.  The  practice  of  the  police  department 
is  to  oblige  the  dance  hall  licensees  to  have  in  attendance  at  every 
dance,  a  uniformed  policeman  whose  function  it  is  to  see  that 
very  young  girls  and  prostitutes  are  kept  out  and  that  order  is 
maintained.  The  requirement  of  a  policeman  in  attendance 
does  not  hold  in  respect  to  the  occasional  balls  and  parties  held 
in  the  several  halls  of  the  city  where  such  functions  frequently 
occur. 

Briefly,  then,  in  Springfield  there  is  a  large  amount  of  uncon- 
trolled and  unsupervised  dancing  and  much  of  it  is  carried  on 
under  conditions  which  may  easily  be  abused.  The  situation 
requires  the  serious  attention  of  all  Springfield  citizens  who  have 
the  welfare  of  young  people  at  heart.  A  definite  policy  concern- 
ing public  dancing  should  be  formulated  and  put  into  effect. 
All  public-spirited  citizens  who  do  not  believe  in  dancing  at  all 
should  squarely  face  the  question:  If  dancing  cannot  be  pre- 
vented is  it  not  advisable  to  make  sure  that  the  surroundings  in 
which  it  is  taking  place  are  wholesome  and  under  control  of 
people  having  the  welfare  of  their  patrons  at  heart? 
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Dancing  was  once  a  vehicle  of  social  life.  It  is  now  tending 
to  become  an  end  in  itself.  By  opening  the  school  houses  for 
neighborhood  dancing  parties  the  citizens  of  Springfield  can  do 
much  toward  giving  dancing  its  proper  place  in  social  life.  In 
addition  to  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  a  city  ordinance* 
should  also  be  passed  prohibiting  the  giving  of  pass-out  checks  or 
the  holding  of  dances  in  halls  connected  with  a  bar,  specifying 
the  ages  of  those  who  may  be  admitted,  and  otherwise  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  decency  at  the  public  dances. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Rooms 

According  to  the  records  in  the  city  clerk's  office  billiard  and 
pool  licenses  were  issued  for  1914  to  60  persons.  The  total 
amount  they  paid  into  the  city  treasury  is  $1,293.65,  and  the 
number  of  tables  covered  by  these  licenses  is  140.  According 
to  the  record  of  the  saloon  licenses  in  force  during  the  first  half 
of  1914,  42  of  these  pool-room  licensees  also  run  saloons  on  the 
same  premises.  (Since  July  i,  1914,  the  saloon  licenses  of  six  of 
these  have  been  discontinued.)  More  than  half  of  the  pool 
rooms  are  inside  of  the  saloon  district,  a  district  in  the  center  of 
the  city  six  blocks  wide  by  nine  blocks  long.  Accordingly  the 
young  men  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  who  wish  to  play  pool  have 
usually  to  go  downtown  for  their  evening  games  where  all  of  the 
attractions  of  Springfield's  night  life  are  in  full  swing.  The 
temptations  which  surround  the  young  man  who  wishes  to  play 
billiards  or  pool  have  been  described  on  pages  10  and  li.  The 
recommendation  which  is  here  made  is  that  the  public-spirited 
people  of  Springfield  might  well  begin  to  think  of  ways  and  means 
of  placing  this  attractive  and  excellent  game  in  surroundings 
where  it  can  be  enjoyed  without  exposure  to  moral  hazards. 

Saloons 

At  the  time  of  the  recreational  investigation  there  were  220 
licciiNcd  saloons  in  Springfield.  Of  these,  ill  were  situated 
outride  of  the  saloon  district  mentioned  above,  which  is  bounded 
by  Second,  Mason,  and  Eleventh  Streets,  and  Capitol  Avenue, 
an  area  etjual  to  54  blocks.     An  ordinance  defining  the  saloon 

•  For  suggestions  for  a  new  ordinance  see  .\pj)cn(iix.  Topic  G,  p.  122, 
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district  was  passed  August  lo,  1908,  and  provided  that  after  its 
passage  no  licenses  should  be  issued  for  a  saloon  outside  the 
prescribed  district  "in  any  room  or  building  not  occupied  or  used 
for  saloon  purposes  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  ordinance/' 
Since  the  issuance  of  the  licenses  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1914,  it  is  reported  that  there  are  now  198  saloons  in  the 
city,  22  less  than  the  previous  year.  Seven  of  the  former  dram- 
shop keepers  were  in  the  bad  graces  of  the  police  and  wisely 
did  not  apply  for  licenses,  while  the  remaining  15  dropped  out 
because  of  business  laxity. 

The  referendum  on  the  saloon  question  in  the  spring  election 
showed  two  things:  first,  the  tenacity  of  the  institution,  and 
second,  the  fact  that  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  saloon  to  exist  is 
seriously  questioned  by  a  large  element  of  the  population.  Now 
that  Springfield  has  begun  to  think  about  the  saloon  question 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  finally  arrive  at  the  right 
answer,  but  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  merely  a  negative 
and  sudden  abrogation  of  the  right  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages.  If 
in  its  thinking  on  this  subject  Springfield  will  consider  not  only 
the  harm  saloons  do,  but  also  the  deep-rooted  social  needs  which 
they  meet;  if  the  discussions  will  take  up  constructive  plans  as 
well  as  the  prohibitive  ones;  it  will  be  able  to  legislate  the  saloon 
out  of  existence  with  a  great  deal  more  certainty,  and  in  so  doing 
it  will  permanently^  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  citizens.  No 
institution  is  able  to  exist  solely  by  reason  of  the  evil  that  it  does. 
It  exists  in  spite  of  the  evil  because  it  meets  some  human  need. 
If  you  want  to  undermine  it  build  another  institution  which  will 
perform  its  wholesome  function  and  at  the  same  time  be  free 
from  its  objectionable  features. 
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Athletics 

With   its   extensive   park  spaces  and  the  state  fair  grounds 

available  for  all  forms  of  outdoor  athletics,  Springfield  has  the 

opportunity  to  do  great  things  for  its  young  men.     The  necessary 

steps  in  this  matter  are  organization,  standardization,  and  pro- 
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Factory  Park  i 
5  improved  by  keeping  the  ce 


Springfield 
ter  free  of  apparatus  and  clear  for 


motion.  There  should  be  a  great  municipal  athletic  league  in 
which  the  public-spirited  men  of  the  city  would  assist  in  guiding 
this  important  work.*  Athletics  may  be  most  helpful  or  posi- 
*  For  information  in  regard  to  similar  leagues  in  other  cities  see  Appendix, 
Topic  D,  p.  1 20. 
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tively  harmful  in  their  influence.  It  is  for  the  men  of  the  city  to 
determine  their  character.  High  standards  in  sport  and  ad- 
herence to  rules  of  eligibility  and  competition  are  possible  only 
if  those  who  themselves  have  such  ideals  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  matter. 

An  unusual  number  of  Springfield's  industrial  establishments 
already  have  baseball  teams  that  operate  through  an  informal 
sort  of  federation.  This  would  serve  as  the  nucleus  around  which 
to  build.  The  teams  in  this  group  whose  names  were  discovered 
during  the  survey  are: 

Name  of  baseball  team  Institution  represented 

Appels Appel  Clothinf;  Store 

B.  &  O Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway 

Bankers Independent 

Braves I  ndependent 

Bunnies John  W.  Bunn  and  Co. 

Business  Men independent 

Carpenters Carpenters*  Union 

Central  Union Central  Union  Telephone  Co. 

City  Hall Independent 

Combacks Independent 

Court  of  Honor Court  of  Honor  Insurance  Co. 

Dundees Dundee  Clothing  Co. 

Enterprise  Cleaners Enterprise  Cleaning  Co. 

E.  and  W E.  and  W.  Clothing  Co. 

lies  Park Independent 

Lafayette-Smith Lafayette- Smith  Grocery  Co. 

Meter  Works Sangamon  Meter  Works 

Meyers  Brothers Meyers  Brothers  Clothing  Co. 

Meyers  Brothers  Juniors    .  .  .  Meyers  Brothers  Clothing  Co, 

Moose Loyal  Order  of  Moose 

Newarks Nen'ark  Clothing  Co. 

Painters Painters'  L'nion 

Paris  Cleaning  Co Paris  Cleaning  Co. 

Press Independent  (newspapers) 

Ratz  Cubs Ratz  Grocery  Co. 

Roberts  Laundr>' Roberts  Laundry' 

Shoe  Factory- Shoe  Factory 

Watch  Factory- Springfield  Watch  Factory 

Private  athletic  grounds  adjacent  to  or  near  the  plants  of 
some  of  these  establishments  would  greatly  stimulate  participa- 
tion. It  is  not  unusual  for  business  concerns  to  make  provision 
of  this  kind  as  a  resource  for  recreation  at  the  noon  hour  as  well 
ds  after  hours.  One  of  the  furniture  manufacturing  companies 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  a  fine  field  of  this  kind.  A  great 
munici[)al  athletic  field  with  dressing    r(K)nis,    showers,    and  a 
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lai^  indoor  swimming  pool  is  an  object  toward  which  Springfield 
might  well  work. 

Track  and  field  athletics  deserve  even  more  attention  than  do 
the  team  games.  They  afford  greater  opportunities  for  exten- 
sive participation.  Competition  among  local  groups  should  be 
emphasized,  inter-city  meets  being  incidental  to  it.  The  aim 
should  be  to  get  every  young  man  in  Springfield  actively  inter- 
ested in  some  branch  of  athletics.  No  investment  could  be  made 
that  would  yield  larger  civic  and  social  returns. 

Festivals  and  Pageants 

Festivals  and  pageants  belong  to  the  spring.     Then  the  call 

of  the  great  out-of-doors  is  strongest  and  the  coming  of  new  life 


How  Buffalo  Celebrates  M 


invites  rejoicing  and  celebration.  The  freedom  of  spring  con- 
trasted with  the  shut-in  life  of  winter  brings  a  challenge  from  the 
fields  and  woods  that  no  one  can  or  should  attempt  to  resist. 
The  May  Day  and  Arbor  Day  celebrations  for  the  children, 
the  spring  games  and  exhibitions  of  the  schools,  and  the  historical 
pageantsfor  the  whole  community  depicting  the  past  and  proph- 
esying the  future,  offer  a  program  of  out-of-door  play  that  has 
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splendid  possibilities.  The  parks  afford  the  natural  setting  for 
these  events.  Springfield  is  well  equipped  in  this  respect.  The 
play  festival  held  by  the  Teachers*  Training  School  last  May  is  a 
good  illustration  of  what  might  be  done  by  numerous  other 
agencies  to  enrich  the  play  life  of  the  city. 

Springfield  ought  to  begin  plans  soon  for  a  pageant.  It  would 
be  a  logical  subsequence  of  the  survey.  The  modern  pageant 
has  been  described  by  William  Chauncy  Langdon,  one  of  the 
foremost  pageant  directors  in  America,  as  "a  drama  in  which  the 
place  is  the  hero  and  the  development  of  the  community  is  the 
plot."  Hundreds  of  people  take  part;  in  fact,  that  is  one  of  its 
valuable  features.  When  a  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  has  im- 
personated for  a  season  some  character  that  has  wielded  an  in- 
fluence in  the  development  and  progress  of  his  or  her  city,  it  is 
impossible  to  drift  back  again  into  the  old  attitude  of  irresponsible 
disinterestedness  that  is  characteristic  of  so  many  citizens  with 
respect  to  public  affairs.  The  pageant  presents,  by  means  of 
dramatic  episodes,  the  past,  present,  and  prophetic  future  of  the 
community,  and  aims  to  inspire  and  quicken  public  spirit  for 
substantial  forward  movements. 

Public  Celebrations 

Public  holidays  are  not  generally  made  use  of  as  they  should 
be  in  America.  The  reforms  that  have  come  about  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day  suggest  what  might  be  done  with 
other  holidays.  These  advances  will  not  come  of  their  own 
accord.  Careful  thought  and  diligent  planning  are  essential. 
A  number  of  cities  have  standing  committees  or  commissions 
appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities  who  hold  office  through- 
out the  year  and  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  public  holidays  are  appropriately  observed.  Boston 
has  a  city  official  known  as  the  director  of  public  celebrations, 
and  budget  provisions  are  regularly  made  for  financing  these 
occasions.  A  citizens*  committee  operates  with  him,  and  con- 
tributions are  solicited  to  augment  the  funds  for  the  various 
celebrations.     Springfield  might  well  consider  some  such  plans. 
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A  RECREATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

**Work,  play,  love,  and  worship**  are  set  down  as  the  chief 
essentials  in  a  human  being's  existence  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
in  his  recent  book,  What  Men  Live  By.  That  the  country  at 
large  is  awakening  to  a  realization  of  this  vital  importance  of 
play  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  1907  the  American  cities 
that  provide  equipped  and  supervised  play  and  recreation  centers 
have  increased  from  40  to  342.  Play  leaders  and  supervisors 
employed  in  these  cities  total  6,318, — 2,462  men  and  3,856 
women.     Springfield  is  not  in  that  list. 

A  city-wide  recreation  program  ought  to  take  into  considera- 
tion: 

1.  Home  recreation  and  its  supplementary  aids. 

2.  School  playgrounds  for  recess,  after  school,  and  summer  use. 

3.  Athletic  fields  for  school  children,  both  as  part  of  the  school 
yards  and  as  separate  grounds. 

4.  Playgrounds  for  small  children  located  in  sections  that  are 
from  one-third  to  one-half  mile  distant  from  school  playgrounds. 

5.  School  buildings,  field  houses,  and  public  halls  that  may  be 
used  as  evening  recreation  and  social  centers. 

6.  Parks,  with  large  informally  developed  areas,  as  well  as 
spaces  for  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  chil- 
dren's play,  bathing,  wading,  and  skating. 

7.  Semi-public  institutions,  such  as  a  Young  Men*s  Christian 
Association,  church  houses,  clubs,  and  so  forth  that  may  serve 
special  groups,  and  on  occasion  be  for  public  use. 

8.  (^ommercial  amusements  such  as  amusement  parks,  dance 
halls,  skating  rinks,  bowling  alleys,  motion -picture  shows  and 
theaters,  that  may  well  serve  some  of  the  community's  recreation 
needs  if  properly  regulated  and  controlled. 
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■ 

The  preceding  chapters  of  this  report  have  discussed  the  rec- 
reation needs  and  opportunities  of  Springfield.  With  these 
local  conditions  in  mind,  the  following  plan  of  procedure  is 
recommended : 

I.  School  yards,  some  park  spaces,  and  certain  new  sites  should 
be  developed  and  equipped  for  play. 

(a)  Every  school  yard  can  become  a  neighborhood  play 
center  if  the  detailed  plans  submitted  with  this  report  are 
followed. 

(b)  Many  park  spaces  are  now  equipped  as  athletic  fields 
or  children's  playgrounds.  A  golf  course  should  be  added 
and  dressing  rooms  provided.  These  should  not  monopolize 
the  parks,  but  may  be  so  located  as  to  leave  large  areas  in 
their  natural  state  or  only  informally  developed  for  walking, 
driving,  and  the  various  forms  of  quiet,  restful  recreation. 

(c)  A  centrally  located  athletic  field  for  school  children  is 
needed,  and  playgrounds — other  than  school  yards — for 
children  should  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  following 
sections:  (These  might  well  be  provided  by  the  park  board.) 

Seventh  Street  and  Lawrence  Avenue. 
Seventeenth  and  Cook  Streets. 
Fifteenth  and  Jefferson  Streets. 
Seventh  and  Mason  Streets. 
Second  Street  and  North  Grand  Avenue. 
Pasfield  and  Vine  Streets. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  regular  physical  training  instruction  in 
the  schools,  the  administration  of  the  activities  on  all  public 
playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  in  the  city  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  director  of  physical  training  and  play.  A  joint  committee, 
consisting  of  two  representatives  each  from  the  school  board  and 
park  board,  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  this  work  on  park  property;  this  to  include  the  financing, 
which  should  be  done  jointly.  (The  special  conditions  existing 
in  Springfield  make  this  desirable.  It  might  not  be  at  all  adapt- 
able to  some  other  city.) 

(a)  The  teaching  of  games  for  playground  and  home  yard 
use  should  be  as  definite  a  part  of  school  instruction  as  music, 
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drawing,  and  so  forth.     The  director  of  physical  training 
and  play  should  supervise  this  work. 

(b)  The  recess  periods  should  be  definitely  organized  and 
class  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  yard  duty.  Coaching 
classes  for  teachers  should  be  conducted  by  the  director  of 
physical  training  and  play. 

(c)  All  school  grounds  should  be  open  for  play  from'^the 
closing  of  school  to  5.30  or  6  p.  m.  and  on  Saturdays,  and 
teachers  or  others  equipped  for  such  work  should  be  in  charge. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  compensated  for  this  work. 

(d)  All  playgrounds  should  be  kept  open  and  supervised 
during  the  summer;  this  to  include  playgrounds  and  ath- 
letic fields  in  the  parks. 

(e)  Competent  persons  should  be  assigned  to  all  athletic 
fields  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays,  also  at  stated 
hours  in  summer.  Much  volunteer  service  will  be  possible 
in  this  connection  by  teachers  and  principals  who  accompany 
their  boys  to  the  various  games. 

III.  School  buildings  may  well  serve  as  centers  of  civic,  social, 
and  recreational  activities,  and  should  be  so  constructed,  re- 
modeled, and  equipped  as  to  serve  this  purpose. 

(a)  Basement  play  rooms  could  be  provided  in  all  of  the 
schools.  These  would  serve  in  inclement  weather,  in  the 
evening,  especially  during  winter,  and  also  during  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  midsummer. 

(b)  Movable  furniture  in  certain  of  the  class  rooms  would 
make  them  serviceable  for  social  center  use. 

(c)  An  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium,  either  combined  or 
separate,  would  lend  themselves  to  numerous  civic,  social, 
and  recreational  uses. 

IV.  The  organization  and  maintenance  of  social  centers  should 
be  provided  for  through  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  and  appropriations  should  be  made  for  needed 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  plan  of  administration  should 
include  coordinate  work  with  the  department  of  physical  train- 
ing and  the  co-ojKTation  of  parent- teachers'  associations  in  the 
support  and  direction  of  the  school  centers. 
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V.  A  public  schools  athletic  league  should  Ix?  organized  for  the 
grammar  schools  with  branches  for  both  boys  and  girls.  (Form 
of  Constitution  may  be  had  by  applying  to  organizations  listed 
on  page  105.) 

(a)  Each  branch  should  have  its  own  governing  board, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  schools,  the  park  authori- 
ties, and  the  churches,  together  with  other  interested  citizens. 

(b)  The  director  of  physical  training  and  play  might  well 
be  the  executive  secretary'  of  each  of  these  branches. 

(c)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  group  competitions 
and  athletic  badge  tests  within  each  school,  but  inter-school 
tournaments  and  meets  should  also  be  arranged.  (Details 
are  suggested  in  the  Appendix.) 

(d)  The  giving  of  trophies  and  medals  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Public  occasions  at  which  recognition 
for  marked  achievement  is  given  serve  the  purpKJse  much 
better. 

VI.  A  city  committee  on  holiday  celebrations  should  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  to  be  responsible  for  organizing  suitable 
exercises  for  the  various  public  holidays;  this  committee  to  serve 
throughout  the  year.  It  should  be  a  thoroughly  representative 
committee,  including  in  its  membership  the  business  interests  of 
the  city  as  well  as  schools,  churches,  clubs,  and  so  forth. 

VII.  There  should  be  a  municipal  athletic  league  for  the  young 
men  of  the  city.  This  league  would  logically  l)e  governed  by 
representatives  of  the  various  clubs  and  institutions  that  have  to 
do  with  young  men  either  as  members  or  employes.  (There  are 
at  least  28  such  groups  in  the  city  that  have  athletic  teams.) 
Such  an  organization  could  greatly  extend  and  improve  the 
athletic  activities  of  the  young  men. 

VIII.  A  Boy  Scout  I^ical  Council  is  needed  to  carry  forward 
this  work  which  was  started  alnnit  two  years  ago  but  relapsed 
for  lack  of  leadership.  ( -Although  scouting  is  not  now  l)eing 
promote<l  at  all  in  Springfield.  ** scout  activities**  stand  well  up  in 
the  list  of  recreations  most  pursued  by  Springfield  Ih)\s.) 

Boy  Scouts  and   Camp   Fire   (lirls  should   Ik*  organized   ex- 
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tensively  in  schools,  churches,  and  other  organizations  working 
with  the  boys  and  girls.  (The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  made  progress  with  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Instead 
of  a  local  council,  this  organization  has  a  chief  guardian  who 
looks  after  the  local  work  and  is  responsible  to  national  head- 
quarters.) 

IX.  In  order  that  systematic  and  steady  progress  may  be 
made  in  developing  the  city's  recreation  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  city  committee  on  recreation 
composed  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  one  representative 
each  of  the  principals,  the  school  board,  park  board,  Commercial 
Association,  Women's  Club,  Municipal  Athletic  League,  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League  for  Boys,  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
for  Girls,  High  School  Athletic  Association,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Ministers'  Association,  Diocese  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Jewish 
Synagogue,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  such  other  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  groups  as  have  to  do  with  the  youths  of 
the  city.  Other  interested  citizens  should  be  elected  to  member- 
ship. 

(a)  Sub-committees  on  different  phases  of  the  city's 
recreations  should  be  appointed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
developments  and  report  to  the  committee  at  regular  inter- 
vals. 

(b)  The  committee  should  keep  the  recreation  interests 
of  the  city  before  the  public,  see  that  the  right  sort  of  ad- 
ministration prevails,  and  aid  in  securing  the  necessary 
funds. 

X.  The  amusements  of  the  city  that  are  conducted  for  gain 
form  a  very  real  part  of  the  local  recreation  resources.  They 
should  \ye  used,  not  suppressed.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
proper  inspection  and  control.  (Model  ordinances  for  this 
purpose  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  122  and  124.) 
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Summary  of  Recommendations 

1.  Equip  and  use  school  yards  and  some  park  spaces  for  play. 

2.  Provide  for  a  centrally  located  athletic  field  for  the  schools, 

3.  Place  the  administration  of  all  playground  and  school 
athletic  activities  in  charge  of  the  director  of  physical  training 
and  play. 

4.  Teach  games  for  playground  and  home  yard  use  at  play 
periods  on  school  yards  and  other  public  playgrounds. 

5.  Remodel  and  equip  school  buildings  for  social  center  uses. 

6.  Provide  for  administration  of  social  centers  through  ad- 
ditions to  the  staflf  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

7.  Encourage  the  co-operation  of  neighborhood  organizations 
in  the  direction  and  support  of  the  school  house  centers. 

8.  Organize  school  athletic  leagues  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
thus  insuring  proper  supervision  of  such  activities  and  adapta- 
tion of  exercises  to  the  needs  of  the  different  age  and  sex  groups. 

9.  Have  a  standing  city  committee  on  holiday  celebrations. 

10.  Organize  a  municipal  athletic  league  for  the  young  men 
of  the  city. 

11.  Provide  for  the  extension  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls. 

12.  See  that  there  is  proper  inspection  and  control  of  the  com- 
mercial amusements  of  the  city. 

13.  Have  a  representative  city  committee  on  recreation  to  be 
responsible  for  a  progressive  and  balanced  development  of  all 
parts  of  the  city-wide  recreation  program. 

14.  Do  not  attempt  to  do  it  all  the  first  year.  Make  a  begin- 
ning and  work  steadily  toward  the  ultimate  plan. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  this  reix)rt  has  already  Ix^en  taken — the 
employment  of  a  first-class  director  of  physicil  training  and 
play  in  the  public  sch(K)ls.  As  the  succtHxIing  stops  are  con- 
sidere<l,  his  extended  ex|KTience  in  and  study  of  rorreaiion  ad- 
ministration will  Ih^  of  ^reat  value  to  the  schcK)l  and  park  authori- 
ties and  to  the  cili/cns*  commit  lees.     He  will  In*  able  to  advise 
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about  equipment  and  determine  the  expense  involved.  Sugges- 
tions on  these  points  have,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  been  given  in 
this  report.  Further  details  must  depend  upon  local  develop- 
ments. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  put  into 
eflfect  at  once  all  the  recommendations  here  made.  The  thought 
is  rather  that  the  suggested  recreation  program  be  considered 
as  an  ideal  toward  which  to  work.  Few  cities  have  a  better 
prospect  of  attaining  such  an  ideal  than  has  Springfield. 
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APPENDIX 

Topic  A.    Social  Centers 

Ideas  for  social  center  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the 
printed  reports  published  by  various  boards  of  education  con- 
cerning the  recreational  and  social  activities  in  their  schools. 
Sometimes  these  accounts  are  embodied  in  the  annual  school 
report  and  sometimes  they  are  printed  separately.  In  making 
application  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  kind  of  information  desired. 
Such  reports  are  published  by  the  boards  of  education  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Louisville.  Pamphlets  containing  suggestions  for  social  center 
activities  are  also  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  by  the  Department 
of  Recreation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Detailed  des- 
criptions of  social  and  recreation  centers  are  given  in  the  book. 
Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant.* 

Topic  B.    Public  Schools  Athletic  League  for  Boys 

Forms  of  organization  and  activities  may  be  had  from  the 
printed  rep>orts  issued  by  the  following  cities: 

Baltimore,  Md.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Public  Athletic  League,  Social  Elementary    Schools    Athletic 

Ser\'ice  Corporation.  League,  Board  of  Education. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Public  School  Athletic  League,  Public  Schools  Athletic  League, 

Board  of  Education.  Board  of  Education. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Public  Schools  .Athletic  .^ssn..  Grammar    School     Athletic 

Board  of  Education.  League,  Board  of  Education. 

.Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Public  School  Athletic  Assn.,  Public  School  Athletic  Assn., 

Board  of  Education.  Board  of  Education. 

New  Orleans.  La.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  Public  Sch<x)ls  Athletic  League. 

Board  of  Education.  Board  of  Education. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  Public  Schools  Athletic  League. 

Board  of  Education.  Board  of  Education. 

Salem,  Mass.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Elementary    Schools    .-Xthlctic  P ub I ic  School s  .\th let ic  League, 

Assn.,  Board  of  Education.  Director  of  Playgrounds. 

•  Perr>'.  Clarence  A.:  Wirier  l*se  of  the  School  Plant.  New  York,  Survey 
Associateti.  Inc.,  1910. 
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To  aid  in  fostering  clean  sport  the  following  rules  of  conduct 
have  been  quite  generally  adopted  under  the  name  of  "athletic 
courtesy.** 

1.  The  rules  of  games  are  to  be  regarded  as  mutual  agreements,  the  spirit 
or  letter  of  which  no  gentleman  would  break.  The  stealing  of  advantage 
in  sport  b  theft. 

2.  Visiting  teams  are  to  be  honored  guests  of  the  home  team,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

3.  No  action  is  to  be  taken  nor  course  of  conduct  pursued  which  would 
seem  ungentlemanly  or  dishonorable  if  known  to  one's  opponent  or  the  pub- 
lic. 

4.  No  advantages  are  £0  be  sought  over  others  except  those  in  which  the 
game  is  understood  to  show  superiority. 

5.  Officers  and  opponents  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  honest  in  in* 
tention.  When  opponents  are  evidently  not  gentlemen,  and  officers  mani- 
festly dishonest  or  incompetent,  future  relationships  with  them  may  be 
avoided. 

6.  Decisions  of  officials  are  to  be  abided  by,  even  when  they  seem  unfair. 

7.  Ungentlemanly  or  unfair  means  are  not  to  be  used  even  when  they  are 
used  by  opponents. 

8.  Good  points  in  others  should  be  appreciated  and  suitable  recognition 
given. 

The  events  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  most  suitable 
for  grammar  school  boys  are : 


85-pound  Class 

o  Yards  Dash 
unning  High  Tump 
Running  Broad  Jump 
360  Yards  Relay  Race 


^ 


1 00- pound  Class 
6<)  N'ards  Dash 
Running  High  Jump 
Running  Broad  Jump 
440  Yards  Relay  R»ice 


IlS-pound  Class 

70  Yards  Dash 
8-pouml  Shot  Put 
Running  Brotid  Jump 
440  Yards  Relay  Race 

Unlimited  Weight  Class 

100  Yards  Dash 
12-pound  Shot  Put 
Running  Hi^h  Jump 
»Ho  Yards  Relay  Race 


(To  guard  against  overstrain  and  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
greater  numlx?r  to  participate  boys  may  enter  one  event  only.) 


The  Athletic  Badge  Test,  details  of  which  are  given  Iwlow, 
has  lH*en  adopted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As.sociation 

io(> 
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of  America,*  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  as  furnishing 
standards  to  which  every  boy  ought  to  attain.  The  national 
badges,  in  bronze,  for  these  standards  are  furnished  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  15  cents  each. 

First  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) 4  times 

Standing  Broad  Jump 5  ft.  9  in. 

60  Yards  Dash 8  J  seconds 

Second  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) 6  times 

Standing  Broad  Jump 6  ft.  6  in. 

60  Yards  Dash 8  seconds 

(or)  100  Yards  Dash 14  seconds 

Third  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) 9  times 

Running  High  Jump 4  ft.  4  in. 

220  Yanls  Run 28  seconds 

The  following  general  rules  shall  govern  the  final  competition : 

No  boy  is  permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  badge  for  any  grade  in  any 
one  year. 

It  b  necessary  to  qualify  in  all  three  events  in  any  one  class  in  order  to 
win  a  badge. 

There  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  chinning,  one  in  the  dashes,  and  three  in 
the  jumps. 

I.  Pull  Up  (Chinning) 

A  portable  chinning  bar  in  a  doorway,  a  horizontal  bar  in  the  gymnasium, 
or  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  set  at  an  angle  against  a  building  may  serve  the 
purpose. 

Each  contestant  begins  with  his  hands  on  the  bar.  Then  with  his  arms 
straightened  at  full  length  he  pulls  himself  up  without  a  kick,  snap,  jerk, 
or  swing,  until  his  chin  is  above  the  bar.  Lowering  himself  again  until  his 
arms  are  straight,  he  repeats  the  "  Pull  Up." 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump 

Whenever  possible  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  jumping  pit  by  digging  up  a 
piece  of  ground  alx)ut  4  feet  by  25  feet  and  have  a  wooden  strip  2  inches  by 
4  inches  eml)e(lded  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  pit,  flush  with  the  surface, 
to  ser\'e  as  a  *'take  off."  It  is  also  well  to  mark  off  5  feet  g  inches  and  6 
feet  6  inches  from  the  "  take  off.  '*  Each  competitor  is  allowed  three  jumps, 
his  best  jump  being  taken  as  his  record. 

•  Publishers  of  Thf  Playground,  a  rtTreation  magazine. 
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3.  60  Yards  Dash,  100  Yards  Dash  and  220  Yards  Run 

A  stop-watch  is  necessary  for  timing  the  boys  in  this  event.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  starter  each  individual  competitor  takes  his  position  on  the 
starting  mark.  The  starter  gives  the  signal  by  saying:  "On  the  mark," 
"Get  set,"  "Go."  At  the  word  "Go"  the  timekeeper  starts  his  watch. 
As  the  runner  crosses  the  finish  line  (60  yards,  100  yards,  or  220  yards  from 
the  starting  line),  the  timekeeper  stops  his  watch.  The  time  indicated  on 
the  stop-watch  is  the  runner's  time. 

4.  Running  High  Jump 

The  bar  shall  be  a  thin  stick  and  shall  rest  on  pins  which  shall  project  not 
more  than  three  inches  from  the  uprights.  When  this  bar  is  removed,  it 
shall  constitute  a  trial  jump  without  result. 

The  height  shall  be  measured  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  the  ground  on 
a  direct  line. 

Each  boy  shall  be  allowed  three  trial  jumps  at  each  height. 

Running  under  the  bar  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump  shall  be  counted 
as  a  balk  and  three  successive  balks  shall  constitute  a  trial  jump. 

A  plan  to  avoid  specialization  and  selection,  and  to  secure  the 
participation  of  all  boys  in  athletic  activity,  is  known  as  "Group 
Athletics."     It  is  described  below. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  group  should  be  required  to  take  part, 
physical  incapacitation  being  the  only  valid  excuse  for  non-participation. 
No  record  should  be  allowed  for  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  group  member- 
ship. The  full  benefits  of  group  athletics  come,  not  alone  from  the  final 
competition,  but  also  from  the  great  amount  of  preliminary  practice  within 
the  group.  In  this  way  the  physical  fitness  of  the  individual  is  developed 
and  the  spirit  of  team  work  and  social  responsibility  is  fostered.  It  should 
be  arranged  that  the  competition  be  between  groups  of  about  the  same 
physical  ability.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  group  makes  no  difference  as 

The  sum  of  individual  records    ^, 

rj..     -      u       c  *•*  =  The  group  record. 

The  number  of  competitors 

A  trophy  in  the  form  of  a  pennant,  plaque,  or  cup  awarded  to  the  winning 
group  adds  interest  to  this  form  of  athletics  and  stimulates  group  spirit. 
This  trophy  should  be  held  only  until  the  next  competition. 

The  competition  may  be  in  one  or  more  events.  An  all-around  test 
should  be  the  aim.    Almost  all  forms  of  track  and  field  athletics  lend  them- 
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s  have  been  quite  generally 
■rhigh) 


selves  easily  to  this  plan.    The  following  e- 

I.  Jumping  (Standing  or  running,  broad  oi 
II.  Chinning  (Pull  up  on  horizontal  bar) 
III.  Running  (Short  dashes,  40  to  100  yards) 
I.  Jumping.     It  is  best  to  prepare  a  jumping  pit  by  digging  up  a  piece  of 
ground  about  4  feet  x  25  feet  having  a  wooden  strip  about  2  inches  x  4  inches 
X  3  feet  embedded  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  pit  flush  with  the  surface 
to  serve  as  a  take-off.     Where  this  is  impossible  use  a  mat  and  jump  from  a 
line. 


The  group  is  lined  up  behind  the  take-off  and  each  boy  ii 


n  takes  his 


Group  J 


jump.    The  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  take-off  to  the  first  mark  made 
in  the  dirt  by  any  part  of  the  body  is  measured  as  the  boy's  jump. 

Each  boy  has  three  jumps,  his  best  jump  being  taken  as  his  record. 
After  each  boy  has  had  three  jumps,  the  sum  of  all  the  records  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  competitors.    The  quotient  obtained  is  the  group  record. 

II.  Chinning.  A  portable  chinning  bar  may  be  placed  in  the  doorway, 
as  shown  on  next  page.  a.  horizontal  bar  in  the  gymnasium,  or  the  rungs  of 
a  ladder  set  at  an  angle  against  a  wall  may  be  used  for  this  purp)ose.  The 
inclined  ladder  is  advantageous  in  accommodating  boys  of  different  heights. 

The  boys  are  lined  up  and  take  their  turn  at  chinning  the  same  as  in 

jumping  except  that  only  one  trial  is  given  each  boy.     Beginning  with  the 

arms  straightened  at  full  length  the  boy  pulls  himself  up  until  his  chin  is 

above  the  level  of  the  bar.    Then  lowering  himself  again  until  his  arms  are 
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Straight  he  repeats  the  pull-up.  The  number  o(  limes  he  is  able  to  bring  his 
chin  above  the  level  of  the  bar  is  his  record.  The  total  of  the  individual 
records  divided  by  the  number  in  the  group  gives  the  group  record. 


III.  Runnin;;.  It  is  nol  nlw^iys  |H>vsil)lc  lo  have  a  sLii[)-wauh  for  tim- 
ing the  bitys  in  the  Rroiip  running.  A  plan  h.is  ihcnfnri'  Ixfti  <le\'iscd 
whereby  the  timiiiB  may  l)i'  liimc  wilh  an  oriliii:in,-  w.ilih.  The  Imys  are 
lined  up  back  <>(  iho  Matting  m;irk  3ti<l  (ht-  limt-r  i.iki-s  hi-  [-.-iii.m  at  the 
tiiii>h  line.  This  liiii-h  line  shnuld  U-  a  mark  im  lhi>  nmuinl.  Thr  first 
boy  to  run  lakes  his  |>l.uf  cm  the  sMriinR  mark,  the  liimr  H.iii-  imril  the 
secon>l  ham!  ui  his  w.ilih  gmim.s  10  M\ty.  then  in>I:iiilly  liy  a  rfni.  k  itoirn- 
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ward  motion  of  the  hand,  signals  the  boy  to  start.  As  the  runner  nears  the 
finish  line  the  timer  again  raises  his  hand,  and  at  the  instant  the  runner 
crosses  the  finish  mark  he  gives  the  signal  for  the  next  boy  to  start.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  group  has  run.  The  time  elapsed  during  the 
running  of  the  entire  group  is  divided  by  the  number  of  bojrs  taking  part, 
thus  giving  the  group  record. 

Other  events  that  have  been  used  successfully  are: 

A.  The  football  kick.  Either  the  round  soccer  or  the  oval  football  may 
be  used.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that  all  competing  groups 
use  the  same  kind  of  ball.  The  ball  may  be  punted  or  kicked  from  place. 
The  distance  from  where  the  ball  was  kicked  to  the  point  where  it  first 
touched  the  ground  is  the  boy's  record.  The  group  record  is  determined  as 
indicated  in  the  events  described  above. 

B.  The  baseball  throw.  This  event  is  similar  to  the  above  except  that 
a  baseball  is  thrown. 

C.  The  shot-put.  The  same  rules  govern  this  event  as  in  the  ordinary 
field  event.  Too  heavy  shots  should  be  avoided.  The  eight-pound  shot 
for  granmiar  school  boys  and  the  twelve-pound  shot  for  high  school  boys 
are  recommended. 

D.  The  relay  potato  race.  On  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  starting  line 
draw  four  circles  each  12  inches  in  diameter,  the  first  with  its  center  five 
yards  from  the  start  and  the  others  at  five«yard  intervals  beyond,  the  fourth 
being  at  20  yards. 

A  box,  can,  or  basket  with  not  over  144  square  inches  bottom  area  is  set 
on  the  five-yard  circle.  Three  potatoes,  blocks,  or  erasers  are  placed  in  this 
receptacle. 

The  first  runner,  starting  from  the  line,  takes  a  potato  from  the  box  and 
places  it  in  the  nearest,  or  lo-yard  circle,  returns  to  the  box,  passing  be- 
tween it  and  the  starting  line,  places  a  second  potato  on  the  15-yard  circle 
and  in  the  same  manner  places  the  third  on  the  20-yard  circle.  He  then 
runs  back  to  the  starting  line,  so  that  one  foot  passes  or  tguches  the  line, 
runs  to  the  nearest  potato  and  replaces  it  in  the  box,  and  so  for  the  second 
and  third  potatoes,  each  time  passing  between  the  basket  and  starting  line 
after  replacing  a  potato  except  that  after  the  third  he  runs  back  to  the  start 
and  touches  o(T  the  next  member  of  the  group,  who  must  stand  with  both 
feet  back  of  the  line  until  touched. 

Each  successive  runner  places  and  replaces  the  potatoes  and  touches  off 
his  successor  as  indicated.  The  total  time  elapsing  from  the  "(io**  until 
the  last  runner  finishes,  divided  by  the  number  of  runners,  gives  the  group 
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record.  If  a  potato  is  dropped  anywhere  but  in  the  basket  or  circles  where 
it  is  due,  it  must  be  picked  up  and  properly  placed  before  another  potato 
is  touched.  Leaders  should  use  a  whistle  to  call  the  attention  of  a  runner 
to  any  such  error  made.  If  a  runner  starts  before  the  "  Go, "  or  before  he  is 
properly  touched  of!  by  his  predecessor,  the  timer  will  add  one  second  or 
more,  at  his  discretion,  to  the  total  group  time  for  every  such  false  start. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  found  that  140  yards  is  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
run  at  one  time,  the  first  boy,  after  placing  out  the  potatoes  as  provided 
above,  shall  run  back  to  the  starting  line  and  touch  off  the  second  runner 
who  shall  collect  the  potatoes  as  previously  described  and  touch  off  the 
third  runner  who  repeats  the  part  of  the  first  runner.  In  the  meantime  the 
first  runner  takes  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  boys  and  when  his  turn 
comes  again,  runs  the  second  time.  In  this  way  each  boy  runs  two  laps 
of  70  yards  each  with  a  short  rest  between. 

Any  other  athletic  activity  that  is  adaptable  to  the  plan  outlined  above 
may  be  used. 

Topic  C.    Public  Schools  Athletic  League  for  Girls 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of 
New  York  City  issues  a  handbook  of  its  work  in  which  the  plan 
of  organization  and  procedure  is  described.  The  following 
quotations  indicate  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  matter  is 
handled  and  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  solving  the 
problem  of  suitable  athletic  activities  for  girls. 

The  problems  involved  in  girls'  athletics  were  much  more  difficult  than 
those  in  boys'  athletics,  the  athletics  of  boys  and  men  being  established 
through  a  long  history  of  evolution,  while  girls'  athletics  was  a  new  sub- 
ject, which  if  necessary  had  to  be  largely  experimental. 

The  fundamental  policies  adopted  by  the  Girb'  Branch  were  and  are: 
Athletics  for  all  the  girls. 

Athletics  within  the  school  and  no  inter-school  competition. 
Athletic  events  in  which  teams  (not  individual  girls)  compete. 
Athletics  chosen  and  practiced  with  regard  to  their  suitability  for  girls 
and  not  merely  an  imitation  of  boys'  athletics. 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  encourages 
after-school  athletics  for  girls  by: 

1.  Offering  pins  and  trophies  for  certain  events. 

2.  Conducting  free  instruction  classes  in  those  events  for  grade  teachers 
who  volunteer  their  services  for  the  after-school  athletics. 
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3.  Assisting  to  organize  athletic  clubs. 

4.  Supplying  instructors,  coaches  and  assistants  where  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation is  unable  to  do  so. 

5.  Trying  to  secure  enlarged  facilities  for  outdoor  exercise  for  girls. 

The  Girls'  Branch  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  further  the  use  of 
folk  dancing  as  a  form  of  play  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the  children 
themselves,  and  is  opposed  to  its  use  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  park 
fetes  are  arranged  as  great  play  days,  with  the  children  in  great  numbers 
from  many  schools,  dotted  in  grouf>s  over  the  great  meadows  of  15  acres 
or  more,  which  are  roped  off  and  kept  clear  for  the  children  only.  In 
this  way  the  individual  children  are  lost  to  view  in  the  great  throng,  and 
the  exhibition  element  is  eliminated,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sight  of 
acres  of  happy  girls,  all  dancing  at  the  same  time,  is  a  more  stirring  and 
beautiful  one  than  can  be  easily  described. 

If  we  are  ever  to  really  have  athletics  for  girls  generally  we  must  settle 
at  least  the  following  points: 

1.  What  exercises  are  likely  to  be  injurious  internally  to  matured  girls? 

2.  What  exercises  are  mechanically  suited  to  the  build  of  the  average 
girl? 

3.  What  are  suited  to  her  musoilar  strength  and  endurance? 

4.  What  will  contribute  to  her  health  and  vitality  and  help  to  fit  her  for  a 
normal  woman's  life? 

5.  What  form  of  physical  activity  comes  nearest  to  containing  for  her 
the  primitive  appeal  that  athletics  in  the  accepted  sense  hold  for  boys? 

Wide  inquiry  among  those  who  have  had  extensive  experience 
with  physical  training  for  girls  shows  that  athletic  activities  for 
girls  fall  into  the  following  groups: 

For  mature  girls  For  immature  girls 

1.  Condemned  I.  Condemned 

Broad  jump  Pole  vaulting 

High  jump  (in  competition)  Running    more    than     lOO 

Pole  vaulting  yards 

2.  Doubtful  ^^'^»8*^'  throwing 

High  jump  2.  Doubtful 
Running    more    than     100  Basketball 

yards  (in  competition)  Field  hockey 

Weight  throwing  ^^^ 

3.  Safe  Archery 

Archery  Ball  throwing 

Ball  throwing  Broad  and  high  jump  (not 

Basketball  (women's  rules)  in  competition) 

Climbing  Climbing 
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For  mature  girls 

3.  Safe — (Continued) 

Coasting 

Dancing 

Field  hockey 

Golf 

Horseback  riding  (cross  and 
side  saddle) 

Indoor  baseball 

Low  hurdles  (not  in  compe- 
tition) 

Paddling 

Rowing 

Running  (not  in  competi- 
tion) 

Skating 

Skiing 

Snow-shoeing 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Walking 

4.  Especially  beneficial  and  suit- 

able 
Dancing 
Paddling 
Rowing 
Running 
Swimming 
Walking 


For  immature  girls 

3.  Safe — (Continued) 

Dancing 

Horseback  riding  (cross  saddle) 

Low  hurdles 

Paddling 

Rowing 

Running    (not    in    intense 

competition) 
Skating 
Swimming 
Tennis 
Walking 

4.  Especially  beneficial  and  suit- 

able 
Climbing 
Dancing 

Jumping  (in  moderation) 
Running  (in  moderation) 
Skating 
Swimming 
Walking 

5.  Best  loved,   most  commonly 

practiced  and  with  great- 
est primitive  appeal 
Dancing  (greatest  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  in  this  an- 
swer) 


The  Athletic  Badge  Test  for  girls  has  also  been  worked  out 
and,  after  successful  experiment,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  Badges,  in  the 
form  of  brooches,  have  been  prepared. 

First  Test 

All-up  Indian  [Club  Race 30  seconds 

Basketball  Throwing 2  goals,  6  trials 

Balancing 24  feet,  2  trials 

Second  Test 

All-up  Indian  [Club  Race 28  seconds 

Basketball  Throwing 3  goals,  6  trials 

Balancing  (bean-bag  on  head) 24  feet,  2  trials 


When  Indian  clubs  are  not  available,  the  potato  race  may  be  substituted: 
For  first  test,  140  yards,  42  seconds. 
For  second  test,  140  yards,  39  seconds. 
The  following  general  rules  shall  govern  the  final  tests: 
There  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  each  event  except  the  balancing,  in  which 
two  trials  are  allowed. 
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It  is  necessary  to  qualify  in  all  three  events  in  either  class  in  order  to  win  a 
badge. 

No  girl  is  permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  badge  in  any  one  year. 

Directions  for  Events 

» 

I.  All-up  Indian  Club  Race 

Draw  two  tangent  circles,  each  3  feet  in  diameter.  In  one  of  the  cir- 
cles place  three  one-pound  Model  6S  Indian  clubs.  At  a  point  30  feet 
distant  from  a  hne  passed  through  the  center  of  the  circles,  and  parallel  to 
it,  draw  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  starting  line. 

On  the  signal  the  girl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  transfers  the  three 
clubs,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  vacant  circle,  and  runs  back  to  the  starting 
line.  Three  such  trips  are  made,  finishing  at  the  starting  point.  The  girl 
is  permitted  to  use  but  one  hand  in  transferring  the  clubs. 

To  win  a  Class  "A''  badge  a  girl  must  make  the  three  trips  to  the  circles 
in  30  seconds. 

To  win  a  Class  "6  "  badge  a  girl  must  make  the  three  trips  to  the  circles 
in  28  seconds. 

2.  Basketball  Throwing 

The  regular  basketball  goal  may  be  used.  It  should  be  placed  10  feet 
above  the  ground  and  extend  6  inches  from  the  surface  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. 

From  a  point  directly  under  the  center  of  the  goal  draw  a  semi-cirde  with 
a  radius  of  15  feet,  for  a  throwing  line. 

The  girl  may  stand  at  any  point  outside  of  but  touching  the  throwing  line. 

To  win  a  Class  ''A"  badge  a  girl  must  make  two  goals  in  six  trials. 

To  win  a  Class  ''B  "  badge  a  girl  must  make  three  goals  in  six  trials. 

3.  Balancing 

Any  standard  balance  beam  may  be  used,  or  a  2  x  4  inch  plank,  set  on  two- 
inch  side,  but  the  length  should  be  12  feet. 

There  is  no  time  limit  in  this  event  but  there  should  be  an  endeavor  to 
meet  the  requirements  promptly,  without  haste,  and  with  perfect  poise. 

For  Class  "A":  The  girl  starts  from  the  center  of  the  beam,  walks  for* 
ward  to  the  end,  without  turning,  walks  backward  to  center;  turns  and 
walks  forward  to  other  end,  turns  and  walks  forward  to  starting  point. 

For  Class  '*B'':  With  a  bean  bag  balanced  on  her  head,  the  girl  starts 
from  center  of  beam  and  walks  forward  to  end;  turns  and  walks  forward 
the  entire  length  of  the  balance  beam;  without  turning,  walks  backward 
to  starting  point. 
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4.  Potato  Race 

On  a  direct  line  draw  four  circles,  each  1 2  inches  in  diameter  and  5  yards 
apart  from  center  to  center.  Five  yards  back  of  the  center  of  the  first 
circle  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direct  line,  draw  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  start- 
ing line.    This  is  also  the  finish  line. 

On  the  first  circle  place  a  basket  or  other  receptacle  not  over  2  feet  in 
height  and  with  an  opening  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  circumference. 

On  the  signal  the  girl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  takes  one  potato  from 
the  basket  and  places  it  in  the  first  vacant  circle  (the  one  nearest  the  basket) ; 
runs  back  to  the  basket,  passes  between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the 
second  potato  from  the  basket  and  places  it  in  the  second  circle;  returns  to 
the  basket,  passes  between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the  third  potato 
from  the  basket,  places  it  in  the  third  circle  and  runs  back  to  the  starting 
line.  From  the  starting  point  she  runs  to  the  first  circle,  picks  up  the  po- 
tato and  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  passes  between  the  basket  and  the  start- 
ing line,  runs  to  the  second  circle,  picks  up  the  potato,  replaces  it  in  the 
basket,  runs  to  the  third  circle,  picks  up  the  potato,  replaces  it  in  the  basket, 
and  runs  across  the  finish  line. 

If  a  potato  is  dropped  anywhere  but  in  the  circle  where  it  should  be  placed 
or  in  the  basket,  it  must  be  picked  up  and  properly  placed  before  another  is 
touched. 

To  win  a  Class  ''A"  badge  a  girl  must  cross  the  finish  line  within  42 
seconds  from  the  time  the  signal  to  start  is  given. 

To  win  a  Class  ^'B''  badge  a  girl  must  cross  the  finish  line  within  39 
seconds  from  the  time  the  signal  to  start  is  given. 

"Group  Athletics**  for  girls  have  been  developed  on  the 
following  plan: 

Competition  may  be  between  classes,  clubs,  or  any  other  convenient 
groups.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  groups  are  of  about  the  same 
physical  ability.  It  is  important  that  all  members  of  the  group  actually 
take  part  in  the  games.  No  record  should  be  allowed  for  less  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  group  membership.  Physical  disability  should  be  the  only 
valid  excuse  for  non-participation. 

The  record  or  score  is  always  a  group  record,  and  in  competition  the 
winners  are  determined  by  comparing  the  final  group  records  and  not  the 
individual  performances. 

The  sum  of  the  individual  records    _.  . 

rru    —    u       f  \'*^  —  « The  group  record. 

The  number  of  competitors 

The  size  of  the  group  therefore  makes  no  difference  because  the  record  is 
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always  an  average.  In  events  where  the  individual  records  are  easily  de- 
termined the  group  record  can  readily  be  found  by  the  above  formula.  But 
in  runmng  games  it  is  difGcult  to  find  the  individual  records  without  the 
use  of  a  stop-watch.  A  plan  has  therefore  been  devised  whereby  the  tim- 
ing may  be  done  with  an  ordinary  watch.  The  girls  are  lined  up  back  of 
the  starting  line.  The  timer  takes  her  position  near  the  finish  line  which 
should  be  a  mark  on  the  ground.  The  signal  "go"  is  given  by  the  timer 
when  the  second  hand  of  her  watch  is  on  sixty.  As  the  runner  crosses  the 
finish  Une,  the  starter,  by  a  quick  downward  motion  of  the  hand,  signals  the 
succeeding  nmner  to  start.  {In  the  Shuttle  Relay  each  succeeding  mem- 
ber of  the  group  is  touched  off  by  the  preceding  runner.)  When  the  last 
girl  has  crossed  the  finish  line  the  time  elapsed  is  noted.     The  timer  needs 


Basketball  Thkow 


to  keep  only  the  time  required  by  the  entire  group  to  finish  the  event.    This 
is  divided  by  the  number  participating  to  give  the  group  record. 

Any  game  or  athletic  event  adaptable  to  this  plan  as  outlined  above  may 
be  used.  The  following  are  suggested  as  typical  but  they  in  no  way  limit 
the  possibihties  of  group  athletics. 

I.  Basketball  Throw.  An  ordinary  basket  ball  is  used  in  this  event. 
The  girls  shall  throw  in  rapid  succession,  each  girl  having  three  trials,  and 
her  best  throw  is  taken  as  her  record.  If  the  ball  strikes  some  obstacle  be- 
fore touching  the  ground,  another  trial  shall  be  allowed.  A  sii-foot  circle, 
with  a  heavy  Hne  across  its  center,  shall  be  drawn  at  one  end  of  the  throwing 
space.  The  thrower  toes  this  line  and  in  completing  her  throw  shall  not 
fall  or  step  forward  out  of  the  circle:  if  she  does,  her  throw  shall  not  count 
except  that  it  shall  be  considered  as  one  of  the  three  trials  allowed.  The 
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throw  shall  be  measured  from  the  first  point  where  the  ball  touched  the 
ground  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  circle.  The  group  record  is  found  by 
dividing  the  total  of  the  individual  records  by  the  number  participating. 

II.  All-Up  Relay.  The  group  shall  line  up  in  single  file  back  of  the 
starting  line.  At  a  distance  of  20  yards  from  the  starting  line  there  shall  be 
two  circles,  3  feet  in  diameter,  side  by  side,  and  tangent  to  each  other.  In 
one  of  these  shall  stand  three  Indian  clubs.  (Bottles  of  the  right  shape  or 
light  weight  bowling  pins  may  also  be  used.)  The  start  shail  be  made  by  one 
of  the  group,  who  shall  run  forward  and  using  one  hand  only  shall  transfer 
the  clubs  one  at  a  time  to  the  other  circle.  When  this  b  done  she  shall  call 
"All-Up"  and  running  back  touch  off  the  girl  standing  first  in  the  line. 


All-Up  Relay 

Should  a  ctub  fall  after  a  player  has  transferred  it,  she  shall  return  and  set 
it  up  again  before  touching  ofi  the  next  runner.  The  player  who  has  just 
run,  having  txiropleted  her  part  of  the  race,  shaU  leave  the  running  space 
and  not  line  up  again  with  the  runners.  This  play  shall  be  repeated  by  each 
girl  in  the  group  until  all  have  run.  The  last  girl  shall  finish  in  a  dash  over 
the  line.    The  time  elapsed  divided  by  the  number  taking  part  is  the  group 

III.  Shuttle  Relay.  In  the  Shuttle  Relay  the  group  shall  be  divided  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal  sections.  Each  section  shall  line  up  back 
of  the  starting  lines  which  shall  be  at  opposite  ends  of  the  running  space. 
The  running  space  should  be  40  yards.  At  the  signal  "go"  the  girl  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  one  fine  shall  run  forward  and  touch  off  the  girl  at  the 
head  of  the  opposite  fine,  who  shall  run  forward  to  the  first  line  and  touch 
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off  the  next  runner,  the  game  proceeding  in  this  manner  until  all  the  girts 
have  run.  The  last  runner  shall  dash  forward  over  the  finish  line.  Each 
girl  after  touching  off  the  next  one  shall  have  finished  her  part  of  the  race, 
and  shall  quickly  leave  the  running  space  and  stay  out  of  the  way  of  the 
remaining  runners.  She  shall  not  line  up  again  with  the  runneis.  The 
time  elapsed  divided  by  the  total  number  in  the  group  is  the  record. 


Folk  Dancino 


IV.  Folk  Dancing.     Although  folk  dancing  is  unlike  the  games  mentioned 

above  it  is  such  good  exercise  and  such  a  pleasant  recreation  that  it  is  used 

in  group  compclition.    Any  teacher  or  group  leader  can,  with  care  and 
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patience,  teach  the  simpler  folk  dances  to  the  girls  by  the  use  of  a  good  folk 
dance  book  in  which  the  steps  are  described.  Music  can  be  furnished  by  a 
victrola  or  phonograph.  Special  records  have  been  made  of  the  folk  dance 
music.  A  board  of  judges  decides  the  winners.  The  dancing  is  judged,  for 
the  group  as  a  unit,  on  the  following  basis: 

Memory 25  points 

Grace 25  points 

Spirit 25  points 

General  effect 25  points 

Total 100  points 

The  play  element  in  folk  dancing  should  be  emphasized  as  much  as  possible. 

V.  Hoop  Race.  The  group  is  lined  up  5  yards  back  of  the  starling  line. 
At  a  distance  of  20  yards  from  the  starting  line  an  Indian  club  shall  be  placed. 
At  the  signal  ''go"  the  first  girl  shall  start  rolling  the  hoop  toward  the 
Indian  club.  She  must  roll  the  hoop  around  the  Indian  club  and  back  to 
the  starting  line  which  thus  becomes  also  the  finishing  line.  If  the  runner 
knocks  over  the  Indian  club,  she  must  replace  it  before  proceeding  further. 
Upon  crossing  the  finish  line  she  shall  pass  the  hoop  to  the  next  girl,  who  re- 
peats the  process.  The  succeeding  runner  shall  not  start  until  the  pre- 
ceding runner  has  crossed  the  line.  The  hoop  must  at  all  times  be  rolled, 
not  carried  in  the  hand.  The  last  runner  completes  the  race  when  she  has 
crossed  the  finish  line  with  the  hoop.  The  time  elapsed  from  the  signal 
''go"  until  the  last  girl  crosses  the  finish  line,  divided  by  the  number  of  parti- 
cipants, gives  the  group  record. 

Topic  D.     Municipal  Athletic  League 

Boston  has  a  Municipal  Athletic  Association.  An  organiza- 
tion similar  in  its  puriK)M,*  is  the  Public  Athletic  League  of  Balti- 
more. The  secretaries  of  these  organizations  will  send,  on  re- 
quest»  information  about  the  plan  and  sco|x*  of  the  organizations. 
The  activities  of  the  Boston  association  are  stated  as  follows: 

City  aihlcuc  nicots 

}\irk  w.tllvs 

(  r(^^s.^<ultllr^•  hikrs 

Allromul  «*f!Kien(\  tf*»tj» 

SiinimtT  ^;anu'^ 

>>\  itnriun^ 

ll.in.i   ImII 

( f\  iiiM  i^tic  (l<'nion">.trat  inns 

W  IMMT  i;aniCN 

^katiii^;  ami  nv  *»(Mirts 
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Topic  E.    Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls 

The  national  headquarters  of  each  of  these  organizations  will 
furnish,  on  request,  the  necessary  informatibn  on  organization 
and  administration.  Address  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  Camp  Fire  Girls,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Topic  F.    City  Committee  on  Recreation 

San  Francisco  has  a  recreation  league  that  is  of  the  general 
type  suggested  for  Springfield.  The  following,  quoted  from  its 
annual  report  for  1913,  describes  briefly  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  league : 

Composed  of  over  seventy-five  commercial,  dvic  and  philanthropic  men 
and  women's  organizations,  the  Recreation  League  has  represented  the 
public  conscience  in  all  constructive  matters  of  recreation  and  play.  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  starting  many  movements  for  bettering  the  civic  and 
social  conditions  in  the  community.  It  has  multiplied  recreational  op- 
portunities for  young  and  old  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Eight  hours  a  day  for  wholesome  recreation  is  now  to  be  a  slogan  as 
loudly  voiced  by  the  whole  people  as  was  the  cry  for  the  eight-hour  working 
day. 

The  League  is  ready  and  eager  to  do  all  it  can  to  help  the  people  toward 
healthy  sport  and  dean  diversion  during  their  leisure  hours.  The  League 
charges  the  dty,  state  and  nation  to  awaken  to  the  realization  that,  to  elim- 
inate evils  in  the  body  social  and  politic,  the  government  must  direct,  con- 
trol and  offer  constructive  recreation  for  all  the  people's  leisure  time. 

We  promote 

1.  Social  centers — the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant. 

2.  Parks,  many  of  them,  and  where  they  are  most  needed. 

3.  Playgrounds,  well  equipi)ed  and  sufficient. 

4.  Well-ordered  and  safe  dance  halls. 

5.  Mass  athletics  for  all  the  boys  and  girls. 

6.  Artistic  recreation  places. 

7.  Popular-priced  concerts  for  all  the  people. 

8.  Municipal  bathing  beaches. 

Q.  Summer  camps  for  working  boys. 
10.  Athletics  for  young  men. 
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Topic  G.    Model  Ordinances 
Dance  Halls 

Section  i.  The  term  "public  dance"  or  "public  ball/'  as  used  in  this 
ordinance,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  dance  or  ball  to  which  admission  can 
be  had  by  payment  of  a  fee  or  by  the  purchase,  possession  or  presentation  of 
a  ticket  or  token  or  in  which  a  charge  is  made  for  caring  for  clothing  or  other 
property  or  any  other  dance  to  which  the  public  generally  may  gain  admis- 
sion with  or  without  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The  term  "public  dance  hall" 
as  used  herein  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  room,  place  or  space  in  which  a 
public  dance  or  public  ball  shall  be  held,  or  hall  or  academy  in  which  classes 
in  dancing  are  held  and  instructions  in  dancing  are  given  for  hire. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  on  and  after to  hold  any 

public  dance  or  public  ball  or  to  hold  classes  in  dancing  or  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  dancing  for  hire  in  any  hall  or  academy  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 

until  the  dance  hall  in  which  the  same  may  be 

held  shall  first  have  been  duly  licensed  for  such  purpose.  The  license  shall 
be  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  council  and  the  fee  therefor  shall  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  license  and  shall  be  graded  as  follows: 

If  the  dance  hall  has  a  floor  space  not  exceeding  2,500  square  feet,  the 
annual  license  fee  shall  be  fifteen  dollars. 

If  the  dance  hall  has  a  floor  space  exceeding  2,500  square  feet,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 5,000  square  feet,  the  annual  license  fee  shall  be  twenty-five  dollars. 

If  the  dance  hall  has  a  floor  space  exceeding  5,000  square  feet,  but  not 
exceeding  6,500  square  feet,  the  annual  license  fee  shall  be  thirty  dollars. 

If  the  dance  hall  has  a  space  exceeding  6,500  square  feet,  the  annual  li- 
cense fee  shall  be  fifty  dollars. 

In  computing  floor  space  only  that  part  of  the  floor  actually  used  for 
dancing  shall  be  considered.  Each  license  granted  hereunder  shall  expire 
on of  each  year.  All  moneys  received  by  way  of  li- 
cense fees  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  city  and  every  dance 
hall  shall  post  its  license  in  a  conspicuous  place  within  the  hall  where  the 
dance  is  held. 

Section  3.  No  license  for  public  dance  hall  shall  be  issued  until  it  shall 
be  foimd  that  such  hall  complies  with  and  conforms  to  all  ordinances,  health 
and  fire  regulations  of  the  city,  that  it  is  properly  ventilated  and  supplied 
with  sufficient  toilet  conveniences  and  is  a  safe  and  proper  place  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Section  4.  The  license  of  any  public  dance  hall  may  be  forfeited  or  re- 
voked by  the  mayor  for  disorderly  or  immoral  conduct  on  the  premises,  or 
for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  rules,  regulations,  ordinances  and  laws  govem- 
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ing  or  applying  to  public  dance  halls  or  public  dances.  If  at  any  time  the 
license  of  a  public  dance  hall  shall  be  forfeited  or  revoked  at  least  six  (6) 
months  shall  elapse  before  another  license  or  permit  shall  be  given  for  danc- 
ing on  the  same  premises. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  society,  dub  or 
corporation  to  hold  a  public  dance  or  public  ball  within  the  limits  of  the  city 

of without  having  first  obtained  a  permit  therefor  from 

the  mayor. 

Section  6.  All  public  dance  halls  shall  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean, 
healthful  and  sanitary  condition,  and  all  stairways  and  other  passages  and 
all  rooms  connected  with  a  dance  hall  shall  be  kept  open  and  well  lighted. 
The  chief  of  police,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  sergeant  of  police,  a  patrolman 
or  inspector  of  dance  halls,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty 
to  cause  the  place,  hall  or  room  where  any  dance  or  ball  is  held  or  given 
to  be  vacated  whenever  any  provision  of  any  ordinance  with  regard  to 
public  dances  and  public  balls  is  being  violated,  or  whenever  any  indecent 
act  shall  be  conunitted,  or  when  any  disorder  of  a  gross,  violent  or  vulgar 
character  shall  take  place  therein. 

Section  7.  All  public  dances  shall  be  discontinued  and  all  public  dance 
halls  shall  be  closed  on  or  before  the  hour  of  12:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  provided, 
however,  that  upon  the  application  of  a  bona  fide  and  responsible  organiza- 
tion or  society  and  upon  an  investigation  by  the  dance  hall  inspector  the 
mayor  may  grant  such  organization  or  society  a  permit  to  continue  a  dance 
until  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  no  ticket  shall  be  sold  or  accepted  for  admission  after 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  midnight. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  permit  any  per- 
son to  attend  or  take  part  in  any  public  dances  who  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  (18)  years,  unless  such  person  be  in  company  with  a  parent 
or  natural  guardian.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  represent  him- 
self or  herself  to  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years  in  order  to  ob- 
tain admission  to  a  public  dance  hall  or  to  be  permitted  to  remain  therein 
when  such  person  in  fact  is  under  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age,  and  it  shall  also 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  represent  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  parent  or 
natural  guardian  of  any  person  in  order  that  such  person  may  obtain  ad- 
mission to  a  public  dance  hall  or  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  therein  when 
the  party  making  representation  is  not  in  fact  either  a  parent  or  natural 
guardian  of  the  other  person. 

Section  9.  The  mayor  shall  appoint  an  inspector  of  dance  halls,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  applications  for  dance  hall  licenses,  and  who 
shall  investigate  each  application  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  dance 
hall  sought  to  be  licensed  complies  with  the  regulations,  ordinances  and 
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laws  applicable  thereto,  and  in  making  of  such  investigation  shall,  when  de- 
sired, have  the  assistance  of  the  building  inspector,  the  board  of  health  and 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department.  Such  inspector  shall  furnish  to  the  clerk 
of  the  city  council  in  writing  the  information  derived  from  such  investiga- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  a  license  should 
be  granted  or  refused.  Such  inspector  shall  be  permitted  to  have  access 
to  all  public  dance  halls  at  all  times.  He  shall  investigate  complaints  and 
shall  inspect  at  intervals  the  dance  halls  within  the  city  and  shall  report  all 
violations  in  writing.  No  license  shall  be  renewed  except  after  reinspection 
of  the  premises  as  provided  herein. 

Section  io.  Any  person,  persons,  society,  club  or  corporation  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  or  of  any  ordinance  with  reference 
to  public  dances  or  public  balls  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00),  and  the  cost  of  prosecution,  and  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  and  the  cost  of  prosecution  for  each  and 
every  offense,  and  on  default  of  payment  thereof  such  person  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days. 

Section  ii.  The  person,  persons,  society,  club  or  corporation  desiring 
a  permit  to  hold  a  public  dance  or  a  public  ball  shall  use  the  following  form 
of  application,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  secured  from  the  mayor: 

f 19 

The  Mayor 

Sir:   The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of 

hereby  makes  application  for  a  permit  to  give  a  public  dance  at 

No Street,     on 19 It     is 

hereby  expressly  agreed  that  said  dance  shall  be  conducted  in  strict 
order  with  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  public  dances  and  public 
balls,  and  the  undersigned  agrees  that  the  permit  is  given  and  ac- 
cepted subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  application,  and  that  he  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  any  violation  of  any  provision  of  law  or  ordinance 
regulating  such  public  dance.     The  owner  or  lessee  of  the  premises  in 

which  such  dance  is  to  be  held  is address  No 

Street  (Avenue).     Name Occupation 

Address 

Section  12.  The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  in  no  way  interfere 
with  private  parties  given  at  homes  of  people  or  with  dances  given  by  so- 
cieties or  corporations  where  the  attendance  is  restricted  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  club  or  corporation. 


Motion-Picture  Theaters 

Section  i.  A  motion  picture  shall  be  deemed  a  display  of  a  series  of 
pictures  so  arranged  as  to  depict  characters  or  objects  in  motion. 
Section  2.  A  motion-picture  theater  shall  be  deemed  any  public  hall, 
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room,  or  open  space  in  the  city  of ,  in  which  pictures  arc 

exhibited  and  to  which  an  admission  fee  is  charged. 

Section  3.  No  vaudeviUe  or  theatrical  exhibition  shall  be  allowed  in 
conjunction,  or  on  the  same  program,  with  a  motion-picture  performance. 

Section  4.  A  license  for  a  motion-picture  theater  may  be  granted  by  the 
♦     on 

payment  of  a  license  fee  of provided  that 

the  applicant  has  complied  with  Sections  5  and  6  of  this  act.  If  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  licensing  authority,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  vio- 
lated, or  pictures  are  shown  that  are  an  offense  against  morality,  decency, 
or  the  public  welfare,  the  license  may  be  revoked. 

Section  5.  A  motion-picture  theater  license  may  be  granted  only  after 
the  proper  authorities  have  inspected  the  proposed  theater  and  reported 
that  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  Section  6. 

Section  6.  Motion-picture  theaters  shall  fulfill  the  following  require- 
ments: 

a.  The  apparatus  for  projecting  motion  pictures  shall  be  enclosed 
in  a  booth  or  enclosure  so  constructed  as  to  be  fireproof. 

b.  The  aisles,  exits,  seating,  and  construction  of  the  building  shall 
conform  with  the  fire  and  building  regulations  of  the  city  of 


c.  Every  portion  of  a  motion-picture  theater  shall  be  so  lighted  by 
electric  light  during  all  exhibitions  and  until  the  entire  audience  has 
left  the  premises  that  a  person  with  normal  eyesight  should  be  able  to 
read  the  Snellen  standard  test  type  40  at  a  distance  of  20  feet,  and  type 
30  at  a  distance  of  10  feet;  normal  eyesight  meaning  the  ability  to 
read  t3rpe  20  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  in  daylight.  Cards  showing  types 
20, 30,  and  40  shall  be  displayed  on  the  side  walls  together  with  a  copy 
of  this  paragraph. 

d.  Special  segregated  seats  shall  be  provided  for  and  used  by  all  un- 
accompanied children  in  attendance  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

e.  The  minimum  floor  area  of  motion-picture  theaters,  exclusive  of 
aisles  and  passageways,  shall  be  4}"^  square  feet  per  person,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  80  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  person  shall  be  provided.  During 
the  performance  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  person  per 
hour  shall  be  supplied. 

f.  The  temperature  at  the  breathing  line  of  the  audience  shall  not 
exceed  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  nor  be  less  than  62  degrees  F.,  except  when 
the  outside  temperature  is  sufliciently  high  not  to  require  the  heating 
of  the  air  supply. 

*  Either  the  Mayor  or  the  Bureau  of  Licenses. 
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Section  7.  The  licensing  authority  shall  appoint  such  inspectors  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  inspectors  shall  also 
examine  the  character  of  the  exhibitions  and  report  any  offense  against 
morality,  decency,  or  the  public  welfare  contained  in  said  exhibitions. 

Section  8.  This  ordinance  shall  not  apply  to  motion-picture  exhibitions 
with  or  without  charge  for  admission,  conducted  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  educational  or  religious  institutions,  or  to  those  given  or  held  not 
more  than  once  a  week  in  private  residences  or  bona  fide  social,  scientific, 
political  or  athletic  dubs.    Before  motion  pictures  shall  be  exhibited  in  any 

of  the  places  above  mentioned,  there  shall  be  obtained  from  the 

a  permit  for  such  exhibition.    Before  granting  such 


permit  the  shall  cause  to  be  inspected  the 

premises  where  such  proposed  exhibition  will  be  held,  and  shall  grant  the 
permit  if  in  its  judgment  the  safety  of  the  public  be  properly  guarded,  and 
provided  that  for  an  audience  of  more  thanks  people  all  chairs  or  seats  shall 
be  securely  fastened  to  the  floor  or  fastened  together  in  rows. 

Section  9.  The shall  appoint  a  citizens*  committee 

of members,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation,  and  whose  duty 

it  shall  be  to  inspect  each  motion-picture  theater  of  the  city  at  least  once 
each  month  and  report  to  the  licensing  authority  any  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Section  10.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its  ap- 
proval by  the  Mayor.  All  other  rules,  regulations,  and  ordinances  incon- 
sistent herewith  and  affecting  buildings  and  places  to  be  occupied  as  herein 
defined  are  hereby  revoked. 
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Adventure:  boys*  impulse  for,  13-18; 
home  and  school  lite  do  not  provide, 
x6;  supplied  by  Boy  Scout  acti- 
vities, 17,  20.    See  also  Boy  Scouts 

Amateur  Theatricals:  benefits  of, 
84-85 

Amusements:  commercial,  80-88,  97, 
101;  duty  of  society  to  guard,  xo, 
12;  municipal,  xx-12;  of  Spring- 
field high  school  students,  39-42; 
public,  temptations  surrounding,  3, 
7,  ix;  reported  by  X34  boys,  16- 
17;  reported  by  2,275  grammar 
school  children,  23-26;  *' Safety 
First"  principle  applied  to,  10 

Arion  Dance  Hall:  admission  and 
attendance,  85-86.  See  also  Dance 
Hails 

Art,  Community:  and  recreation,  21- 
22 

Assembly  Rooms,  38,  39,  43,  98 

Athletic  Assooations,  55.  See  also 
Atkldic  Leagues;   Municipal 

Athletic  Badge  Test:  for  boys,  100, 
106-X08;   for  girls,  1x4-116 

Athletic  Courtesy,  106 

Athletic  Fields:  importance  of  pro- 
viding, 59.  91-^2,  97,  98,  99;  op- 
portunity for,  in  Springfield  parks, 

65 

Athletic  Leagues:  Baltimore,  120; 
Boston,  120;  municipal,  89,  100, 
1 20;  public  schools,  x 05 ,  1x2-113; 
Sunday  School,  79 

Athletics:  developing  high  standards 
a  function  of.  8-9;  field,  93;  for 
Athletic  Badge  Test,  107;  for 
giris,  59,  77,  ii3-"4;  group,  108- 
112;    in  Springfield  industrial 


Athletics  (conlinued) 

tablishments,  9 1 ;  suitable  for  gram- 
mar school  boys,  xo6;  track,  93; 
value  of,  to  city  life,  89-93 

Auditoriums.    See  Assembly  Rooms 


Baltimore,  Md.:  Public  Athletic 
League,  x2o 

Billiard  and  Pool  Rooms:  and  the 
saloon,  7,  xo;  licenses  of,  87 

BiLUARDs:  attractions  of,  7,  12;  temp- 
tations surrounding,  7,  xo-xi 

Board  of  Education:  co-operation 
with  park  board  urged,  65,  p8; 
opportunities  of,  in  recreation 
field,  32,  33,  37 

Boston,  Massachusetts:  director  of 
public  celebrations  in,  96;  Munici- 
pal Athletic  Association,  x2o 

Boy  Scouts:  meet  vital  needs  of  boy 
life,  17-18;   organization,  100,  121 


Camp  Fire  Girls,  18,  77; 
tion,  100, 121 


organua- 


Celebrations,  Pubuc.    See  Holidays 

Chatterton  Theater:  nature  of 
programs,  82-83 

Chicago,  Ilunois:  social  use  of 
schoob,  30 

Churches:    and  recreation,  77-79,  97 

City  Committees:  on  celebrations,  96, 
too;   on  recreation,  101,  X2x 

City  Life:  lacks  elements  craved  by 
youth,  12-20;  value  of  athletics 
to,  89-93 
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Cm*  Ohdi x  \ M ».    See  Ordinctucs 

Cli'Bs:  meetifiK  places  for,  36,  68; 
»emi-|>ublic  urKani/uitions,  73-75, 
Q7.  Sec  also  Institution^,  Semi- 
publii;    Orgtini'Ajtions,  Private 

CoyMrsiT^'  Art  a\d  RErRKATios,  21- 
22 

CsooK,  Dr.  a.  R.:  curator  Mu.seum  of 
Natural  History,  70 


Danck  H\i.i.s:  (landers  in,  11;  model 
ordiname  for,  122  124;  number 
and  (hurader,  H5.  See  also  Arion 
Dam  e  Hall 


Girls:  athletics  for,  59,  77,  112-ijo. 
Sec  also  Public  Schools  Athlrtii 
League  for  Girls 

Grand  Rapids.  Michicas:  co-opera> 
tion  between  sc  hooU  and  librao%  ^ 

G\-MNASirys,  0,  21, 3Q.  43.  55.  77. 99 


Hand,  Dr.  Karl  H.:  appointed  super- 
visor of  phy>ical  training,  athletics, 
and  play  in  Sprin^tield,  50 

High  S('H(X)L,  SpRiNr.FiEiJ>:  amuse- 
ments of  students.  3(^-42:  athletic 
ass<Hiation  in.  55;  equipment  for 
scK'ial  center  work,  42-43 


Dan<  ks:  club,  86;  younj?  |)eople's,  42        Historical  Library.  State.  70 


Dam  is(.:  amon^  high  school  students, 
40.  41  4^;  in  M'hool  houses.  12; 
temptations  surrounding,  H(>-Sy 

DiMK  \ovEis:  foster  Ixjys' craving  for 
adventure,  13,  15   16 

DiRUTOROK   rilVsM\L  TrAIMNO   ANT) 

1*lay.     See  Supcnisor 
Drama  Lkamk,  National,  84 


Enmronmfnt:  community  resjxinsiblo 
for  improving.  20;  iniixirtance  of 
giKxl.  7  S 

Kgi'iPMENT.  Rk  Ki:\rn»v:  in  new  hi^h 
Mh<H»l.  4,'  4^;  of  sih«M)l  play- 
grounds. ;;o;  o|  sinial  icntcn>,  37- 
3Q.  O*^ 

K\  I.N  IN.  Am  1.1  lu  :  dcM  ripiion  t)f,  107- 
120 


Fjsrn  AUs.  g<   x)h 

Yn  I  J)  .V  nil  I  I  n  s.     Sir  .  1  .'/.v ;;.  ^ 
Fin  J)  H«»i  ^>s.  ji,  f.: 
Folk  DvM  iNu.  22 

FR,\nRN\l     (>K».\M/\II«)Ns.        St'e    ()r. 


Holidays,  Piblic:  celebration  of,  96: 
committee  on,  pro|M)sed,  100;  direc- 
tor of,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  96 

Homes:  im[>ortant  factor  in  recreation, 
23-29.    See  also  Recreation 


Immorality:  causes  of,  6,  7,  lo-ii; 
drunkenness  and.  7;  environment 
as  a  factor,  7  10;  fostered  in  public 
amusement  places.  11.  82 

Indistrial  Kstxdlishments:  sup- 
|)orting  athlclics  in  Springfield,  qi 

Ivi)!'<rkii:s  and  (Xrrp.\TioNS  in 
Si'kiNi.iiLi.ii.  3  4 

Insi»f(  tion:  of  m(>tion-[>i«  ture  thea- 
ters,  So 

lN<nn  rioNs,  Si.mmmblic,  73  79,  97 

It)W\  Hn.H  S<n«K)is:  amus<Tnents  of 
s»lu<UniN  in  tmir  t.iiii->,,  40.  41 


L  w.noN.  Wii  1 1  \\i  in  \i'sr\':  [>ageant 

thrci  tor.  c)') 

Lawki  n(  k  S<  m»oL,  Sj'Ki\t,nM-D:     U- 
hran  in.  ^o 

Li  x^.ri.N.     Soc -1, '/;''*'/«  Lt.i^:ie\;  Muni- 


Games:   teaching  t>f,  :'»-2S  i>,S 


Lu  I'  kL^:    st.ite  MiiM^um  of  Natural 
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Legislation:  against  prize  fights,  74- 
75;  for  social  use  of  school  build- 
ings, 32 

Leland  Hotel:  dances  at,  85 

Library:  co-operation  with  schoob, 
36,  68h59;  extension  work,  69; 
State  Historical,  70 

Licenses:  dance  hall,  85, 86;  of  billiard 
and  pool  rooms,  87;  of  motion- 
picture  theaters,  80;  of  saloons,  87- 
88 

Lotteries:  forbidden  by  Springfield 
city  code,  83 

LoL^sviLLE,  Kentucky:  work  of 
neighborhood  associations  in,  33 


Medals:  presentation  of,  not  desirable, 
100 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  provision 
for  amusements  in  schools,  12 

Ministers'  Association,  78 

**  Morality  Purchasable,"  20 

Motion-picture  Shows:  attendance 
of  grammar  school  children  at, 
24-26,  81;  attendance  of  high 
school  students  at,  40-41;  in 
schools,  36;    injuriousness  of,  81 

Motion-picture  Theaters:  licenses 
of,  80;  model  ordinance  for,  124- 
126;    number  and  capacity,  80-81 

Municipal  Amusements:  importance 
of  providing,  11-12 

MuNiCTPAL  Athletic  Leagues,  100, 
120 

MusEiTC  op  Natural  History,  State, 
70-72;  a  recreation  resource,  70; 
opportunity  for  schools,  70-71 


National  Board  of  Censorship,  80, 
81 

Neighborhood  Ass(kiati()ns:  and 
library  extension,  (k);  suR^cstions 
for,  33-3^;  work  of,  in  I^>uisville, 
Kentucky,  3^;  work  of,  in  New 
York  City,  si 


Newspapers:    cases  reported  in,  5-6, 
II, 12-13 

New  York  City:  social  use  of  schools, 
30»33 


Occupations  and  Industries  in 
Springfield,  3-4 

Ordinances,  City:  concerning  mo- 
tion-picture shows,  80;  forbid  lot- 
teries, 83-84;  none  governing  dance 
halk,  86,  87 

Ordinances,  Model:  for  dance  halls, 
122-124;  for  motion-picture  thea- 
ters, 124-126 

Organizations,  Fraternal  and  Pri- 
vate: value  of,  in  city  life,  73 


Pageants:  and  community  art,  22; 
meaning  and  objects  of,  93-96; 
suggested  for  Springfield,  96 

Parents:  responsibility  of,  for  provid- 
ing recreation,  28-29 

;  Parent-teacher  Organizations:  sug- 
1  gestions  for,  33-36,  69,  99 

Park  Board:  jurisdiction  and  activi- 
ties of,  49,  62,  65,  98 

Parks:  areas,  60;  cost  of,  in  191 2-13, 
62;  equipment,  97,  98;  ratio  of 
park  space  to  population,  60;  su- 
pervision of,  62,  65 

Physical  Training:  supervisor  ap- 
pointed, 59.     See  also  Supervisor 

Play:  activities  reported  by  Spring- 
field boys  and  girls,  23-26;  need 
for  guidance  in,  23-29;  supervisor 
appointed,  59.  See  also  Recrea- 
tion 

Play  Centers,  55 

Play  Festivals,  22 

Play  Leaders:  number  in  American 
cities,  97.    See  also  Supervision 

Playgrounds:  equipment,  50;  school, 
43" 59;  streets  as,  66-67;  sugges- 
tions for,  97,  98,  9Q 
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Pool  Rooms.    See  Billiard  and  Pool 
Rooms 

Population.    See  Springfield 

Primitive  Life:    boys*    craving    for, 
1S-17 

Prize  Fights:     forbidden  in  Illinois, 
74;   law  evaded,  74-75 

Public  Athletic  League,  Baltimore, 
120   • 

PuBuc  Schools  Athletic  Leagues, 
105,  112-113 


Reading  Rooms,  36 

Recreation:  and  self-realization,  20- 
21;  basis  of  public  concern  in,  5- 
22;  churches  and,  77-79;  com- 
mittee on,  loi,  121;  community 
art  and,  21-22;  home,  97;  lack  of, 
and  delinquency,  5;  library  as  a 
resource,  68;  Museum  of  Natural 
History  as  a  resource,  70-72 

Recreation  Centers.  See  Social  Cen- 
ters 

Recreation  Program:  suggestions  for 
Springfield,  97-103 

Recreation  Survey  in  Springfield: 
a  co-operative  undertaking,  v  , 

Russell  Sage  Foundation:  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  v;  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  in 
charge  of  Springfield  Survey,  v 


"Safety  First"  Principle:  in  guard- 
ing amusements,  10 

Saloons:  and  billiard  rooms,  10;  and 
dance  halb,  11,87;  district  contain- 
ing, 87-88;  elimination  of,  construc- 
tive plans  needed,  88;  licenses  of, 
87-88;  social  needs  met  by,  88 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Recreation 
League,  121 

Sangamon  County:  topography  and 
products  of,  3 

School  Board.  See  B^ard  of  Educa- 
tion 


School  Buildings:  adaptation  of,  to 
social  uses,  21,  32,  37-39;  wider 
use  of,  12,  21,  30-43,  97,  99 

School  Yards:  after-school  use  of, 
49-50;  area  and  condition,  43-49; 
equipment  of,  50,  55,  59;  play  in, 
26-28,  50,  55,  59;  surfacing  poor, 
48-49 

Schools,  Springfield,  30-59 

Semi-public  Institutions.  See  In- 
stitutions 

Social  Centers,  12,  21;  a  protection 
to  young  people,  67;  activities 
suggested,  39;  equipment,  37-39i 
99;  in  American  cities,  30,  97; 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  30;  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  12;  in  New 
York  City,  30;  information  con- 
cerning, 105;  program  material 
suggested,  37 

Springfield,  Illinois:  amusements, 
public,  character  of,  3,  80-87; 
city  life,  effect  of  legislative  and 
other  large  gatherings  on,  4;  di- 
mensions and  topography,  i,  3; 
general  characteristics,  1-4;  homes, 
I  23-29;  industries  and  occupations, 

I  3-4;    library,  68-69;    opportunity 

of,  as  capital,  to  set  high  standards, 
55;  parks,  60-65;  population, 
•character  of,  1-3;  streets,  66-67; 
wider  use  of  school  plant,  plan  for, 
31-43.  See  also  Library  ^  Parks  ^ 
Schools  y  etc. 

Springfield  Survey:  a  co-operative 
undertaking,  v;  fields  covered  by, 
v;    object  of,  v 

Streets:  as  playgrounds,  66-67;  fre- 
quented by  boys  and  girls  at  night, 
66 

Supervision:  of  play  activities,  26-27; 
of  school  playgrounds,  52;  of 
social  centers,  12,  32,  37 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Training, 
Athletics,  and  Play:  need  for,  in 
Springfield  school  system,  27-28, 
55,  98;  supervisor  appointed,  59 


Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Department 
of.    See  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
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Teachers'  Association,  68 

Teachers'  Training  School,  96 

Theaters:  number  and  character,  82- 
85;  temptations  surrounding,  83- 
84;  typical  entertainment  at  low- 
priced  house,  83-84 

Track  Athletics.    See  Athletics 

Trophies:  presentation  of,«not  desir- 
able, 100 


Wider  Use  of  School  Plant,  12,  21; 
plan  for  Springfield  proposed,  31- 
43,105 


Will-power:   importance  of  fostering, 
7-8, 9-10 

Women's  Club,  68, 84 


Yards:  importance  of,  in  recreation 
plans,  23,  29,  98,  99.  See  also 
School  Yards 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assooatiok, 
55.  75-77t  78,  97,  loi 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 59,  68,  77 
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FOREWORD 

This  does  not  purport  to  be  a  detailed  study 
of  housing  conditions  in  Springfield.  As  the  time 
devoted  to  the  investigation  was  very  brief,  it 
was  necessary  to  accept  without  verification  the 
opinions  of  local  people  on  a  number  of  points; 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  there  is  considerable 
room  overcrowding  in  the  city.  I  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  get  a  clear  idea  of  housing  conditions  in 
general  and  of  the  methods  now  used  to  keep  these 
up  to  standard. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  during  my  inquiry.  Among  these  I  would 
especially  mention  Dr.  George  Thomas  Palmer,  for- 
mer health  officer;  Paul  L.  Skoog,  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  health  department;  Dr.  B.  B. 
Griffith,  the  present  health  officer;  Commissioner 
H.  B.  Davidson  of  the  department  of  safety;  and 
Edgar  Offlighter,  the  building  inspector.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  showed  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
present  conditions  but  a  constructive  desire  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  the  future. 

In  Springfield,  as  in  many  of  the  other  cities  I 
have  visited,  the  public  officials  would  do  more  if 
they  had  constant  and  intelligent  support  from  an 
organized  Innly  of  citizens.  If  Springfield  is  to 
have  and  to  keep  gcKxi  housing  it  is  recommended 
that  a  housing  committee,  a  housing  ass^xriation, 
or  some  organization  with  similar  purpose  be 
formed. 
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HOUSING  IN  SPRINGFIFXD,  ILLINOIS 
Springfield  is  unusually  fortunate  in  that  it  is  not  hemmed 
in  on  any  side  by  natural  barriers.  The  handicaps  to  expansion 
imposed  by  nature,  of  which  the  people  of  other  cities  have 
reason  to  complain,  are  absent.  There  are  the  wide  prairies  of 
central  Illinois  for  additions  to  the  city's  55.000  to  60,000  people 
to  spread  out  upon,  and  until  recently  the  city  has  freely  taken 
advantage  of  this  great  opportunity.     One  has  only  to  compare 


Single  Family  Hoises  with  Lawns 
The  single  family  house  with  a  good-sized  yard  is  the  rule  in  Springfield 

it  with  less  fortunate,  congested  cities  in  the  East  to  understand 
how  great  this  advantage  is. 

The  older  eastern  cities  were  hampered,  however,  not  only 
by  the  natural  barriers  presented  by  hills  or  rivers  or  estuaries, 
but  even  more  by  traditions  brought  from  crowded  old-world 
countries  in  days  before  we  recognized  the  value  of  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.    Now  they  are  being  forced  to  cure  ills  that  Springfield 
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The  Mt'LTiPLE  Dwelling  Appeabink  in  Sfbin<:field 
Many  owe  much  o(  ibeir  attractiveness  to  their  neigh Itorhixxl 


need  never  suffer.  The  ignorance  of  sanitary  laws,  which  was 
the  more  serious  handicap,  no  longer  exists.  If  the  greater 
Springfield  of  the  future  has  land  overcrowding  and  tall  barrack 
tenements  it  will  Im;  due  entirely  to  the  indifTerence  or  inefficiency 
of  its  i>eople.  Even  the  excuse  sometimes  given,  that  our  people 
of  foreign  speech  prefer  to  live  in  barracks  or  in  filth  and  squalor — 
an  excuse  that  has  very  slight  basis  in  fact— can  not  l>e  used  in 
Springfield,  which  is  in  unusual  degree  a  city  of  the  native  bom. 

SpRIMiUhl.ll's    KiKST    1>L'TV    Tt)    It-^IXK 

Springfield's  first  duty  to  itself  is  to  keep  what  it  has, — 
single  family  houses  surroundinl  by  g-Kxi  \ar(l-.  and  lawns.  It 
is  such  houses  as  the>e  that  form  ihe  l)a-.is  of  k'hmI  homes  and 
of  wholesome,  normal  family  life.  Tluir  iuiportame  increa.ses 
each  year  as  the  piipulatiiin  of  The  Inited  StaiiH  Ix-cnmes  in- 
crea-singly  a  city  ixipulation.  Whin  llie  lilies  wire  (ew  and 
small  we  could  l>e  relali\elv  U-s  cnncernid  for  the  fate  o(  their 
people;  we  could  accept  with  niniiiara(i\tly  Ic-s  nii-^;i\itin  the 
old  saying  that  three  i;eneratii>iis  nuM-iire  the  a\er.ine  life  of 
a  city  family.     But  now  the  naiiun  i;'>e>  a-  the  ciiy  t;i><-.     Death, 
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The  Multiple  Dwelling  Appearing  in  Sfbingfield 
Some  fill  nearly  all  the  lot 

disease,  immorality,  inefficiency,  the  disintegration  of  family 
life  in  the  cities  are  of  more  direct  concern  to  the  whole  nation. 
My  inspections  have  shown  that  in  every  part  of  Springfield 
the  single  family  house  with  a  good  sized  yard  or  lawn  is  the 
rule.  Even  in  the  newest  sections  and  in  those  real  estate  de- 
velopments designed  for  wage-earners  this  rule  holds  good;  the 
houses  and  cottages  are  usually  more  than  15  feet  apart,  which 
should  be  the  minimum  in  order  that  every  room  may  have 
adequate  light  and  air,  that  the  danger  of  flames  leaping  from 
one  house  to  another  may  be  lessened,  and  that  each  family 
may  enjoy  a  privacy  which  is  impossible  when  a  neighbor's 
windows  directly  overlook  their  own.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the 
great  advantage  that  Springfield  has  over  many  other  cities  of 
its  size  and  larger.  It  is  an  advantage  that  once  thrown  away 
can  never  be  regained. 

Menace  of  the  Mvltiple  Dwellim; 
But  there  are  indications  that  Springfield  is  in  danger  of 
throwing  away  this  great  advantage.  In  several  parts  of  town 
there  have  already  appeared  multiple  dwellinRs — ^apartment 
houses,  flats,  or  tenement  houws.  The  differences  in  title 
depend  chiefly  on  differences  in  rent  charged,  for  fundamentally 
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they  arc  all  the  sanii'.  Thi'M'  miillipic  d»-i'llini;s  arc  of  two  sorts, 
thosi'  made  liy  cimvrriinn  old  rf>i(lfMies  to  thoir  prcst-nt  use 
and  those  erei'ted  as  miiltiyile  dw-clliiiKs. 

There  are  two  es|>e<ial  d.iiiKfrs  in  the  ninverted  dwelling, 
particularly  in  the  |MH)rer  jiarls  of  town.  One  is  that  the  old 
rooms  will  l>e  sulnlixidt-il  so  that  some  of  the  new  nxims  do  not 
open  to  the  outer  air.  The  other  is  thai  water  and  toilet  facilities, 
even  if  installed,  will  Ik-  iiisutVick-nt  in  numlK-r,  will  l>c  semi- 
puhlic  in  location,  or  will  Ix-  pLicfd  in  out-of-the-way  comers 
where  they  are  inacci'ssitile  or  are  dark  and  unverililated.  Isually 
the  con\-ericd  house  has  around  it  suftitient  ojx'n  spare. 

The  especial  danger  in  the  niulti[iK'  dwellinR  erected  as  an 
apartment  or  tenement  hou>i'  is  that  it  will  overfill  its  lot.  de- 
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The  Multiple  Dwelling  and  the  Home 
t  the  bare  desert  back  of  the  multiple  dwelling  with  the  pleasant  ti 
shaded  lawn  back  of  the  home 


pending  upon  adjoining  unoccupied  space  for  light  and  ventila- 
tion in  some  of  its  rooms.  The  owner  in  these  cases  relies  upon 
his  neighbor  not  to  follow  his  example  and  build  close  up  to  the 
dividing  line.  This  is  a  poor  def>endence,  however,  for  as  his 
building  has  depreciated  residence  values  about  it,  his  neighbors 
often  feel  that  in  self  defence  they  must  erect  similar  buildings, 
and  in  so  doing  they  close  his  side  windows,  shutting  out  both 
light  and  air.  Sometimes,  of  course,  new  apartment  and  tene- 
ment houses,  even  in  the  better  districts  of  cities,  have  dark 
interior  rooms,  unless  these  are  prohibited  by  law. 

But  it  is  not  alone  because  of  its  menace  to  health  that  the 
multiple  dwelling  is  a  thing  to  be  discouraged.  We  wish  our 
cities  to  be  cities  of  families  so  that  they  may  perpetuate  them- 
selves; and  families  presuppose  the  existence  of  children.  The 
multiple  dwelling  is  not  built  for  children.  Even  where,  as  in 
some  of  the  old-world  cities,  tenements  have  been  built  with 
play  courts  and  kindergartens  and  assembly  rooms,  they  are 
at  best  only  a  poor  substitute  for  the  individual  family  house 
with  its  own  yard. 

If  one  would  see  clearly  the  difference  between  a  multiple 
S 
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dwelling  and  a  single  family  house  in  terms  of  home,  let  him 
look  at  the  apartment  building  in  the  picture  shown  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  and  the  cottage  next  door  which  it  overshadows 
and  damages.  Then,  to  make  the  lesson  still  clearer,  let  him 
go  around  to  the  back  and  contrast  the  bare  desert  behind  the 
multiple  dwelling  with  the  grassy,  tree-shaded  lawn  next  door. 
The  people  who  live  in  the  big  structure  certainly  can  not  have 
the  feeling  for  it  that  those  who  live  in  the  cottage  have  for 
their  home.  They  are  too  far  from  the  ground  ever  to  strike 
roots  down  into  the  soil.  If  such  dwellings  multiply  until 
Springfield  becomes  what  one  of  our  cities  is,  a  mere  group  of 
barracks,  it  will  mean  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  community.  Barrack  dwellers  are  usually  nomads 
to  whom  moving  becomes  a  habit.  To  them  the  dwelling  be- 
comes more  and  more  a  mere  temporary  shelter.  Their  real 
life  is  lived  outside,  and  for  them  the  word  home  loses  much  of 
its  significance. 

Yet  there  is  a  place  for  a  small  number  of  multiple  dwellings 
in  such  a  city  as  Springfield.  For  married  couples  without 
children,  and  for  the  unattached,  they  offer  certain  advantages 
without  too  great  disadvantages — ^provided  they  are  properly 
built.  The  city  should  see  to  it  that  these  structures  are  safe 
and  sanitary.  It  should  require  protection  against  fire  and 
adequate  provision  for  light,  air,  and  sanitation.  If  it  does  this 
it  will  greatly  discourage  the  building  of  multiple  dwellings,  for 
adequate  provision  of  this  kind  will  add  considerably  to  the  cost. 

I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  the  menace  of  the  multiple 
dwelling  because  once  this  menace  has  become  a  fact  it  is  im- 
possible ever  to  undo  the  damage,  and  because  so  few  persons  can 
foresee  consequences  until  the  damage  is  done.  Most  of  us  are 
prone  to  judge  the  multiple  dwelling  by  a  few  scattered  pioneers 
which  establish  themselves  among  the  open  spaces  of  a  residence 
district  and  owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  neighbors  of  a  different  type.  We  must  judge  these 
barracks  by  what  they  will  be  when,  having  driven  out  the  old 
dwellings,  they  line  the  streets  in  double  ranks;  for  experience 
has  shown  that  unless  measures  are  taken  to  check  them  they 
will  drive  out  the  single  family  house. 
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Privies  and  Water  Supply 

But  if  Springfield  is  to  remain  what  it  now  is,  a  city  of  homes, 
it  must  take  other  measures  than  merely  discouraging  barracks 
construction.  We  have  reached  a  degree  of  civilization  in 
America  where  an  abundant  and  convenient  supply  of  pure 
water  and  convenient,  sanitary  water-closets  inside  the  houses, 
are  considered  necessities  for  any  progressive  community. 
Springfield's  ideals  are  up  to  standard.  It  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  bring  these  twin  necessities  to  the  homes  of  its  people, 
among  other  potent  efforts  being  the  sanitary  survey  by  Dr. 
George  Thomas  Palmer  several  years  ago;  but  it  nevertheless 
has  not  done  enough  to  actually  get  the  results  aimed  at.  Both 
water-main  and  sewer  construction  lag  behind  house  building. 
Just  how  far  behind,  has  been  learned  through  the  recent  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  Springfield  health  department  as  a  part 
of  the  Public  Health  division  of  the  Springfield  Survey.  In  his 
report,  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  who  directed  the  Public  Health 
Survey,  shows  7530  surface  wells  and  7431  privy  vaults  still 
persisting  in  the  city. 

There  are  admitted  diflliculties  in  the  way  of  more  rapid 
water  and  sewer  extension,  but  in  the  case  of  a  city  as  in  that 
of  an  individual,  to  give  up  because  of  difficulties  argues  weakness 
of  character.  In  some  of  the  new  subdivisions  to  the  south- 
west a  way  has  been  found  to  extend  mains  and  sewers,  and  if 
Springfield  so  determines  there  will  be  found  ways  to  extend 
them  in  other  districts.  Springfield  knows,  as  other  American 
cities  do,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  to  have  a  privy 
vault  or  a  dry  sewer  within  the  built-up  area  will  be  considered 
an  admission  that  the  city  in  question  has  not  quite  outgrown 
barbarism. 

With  sewer  and  water-main  extension  should  go  house  con- 
nection. Springfield  has  many  sewered  streets  where  only  a 
fraction  of  the  houses  are  connected;  it  has  streets  with  water 
mains  where,  as  already  indicated,  the  people  still  drink  water 
from  wells.  It  has  made  but  a  half-hearted  effort  to  improve 
this  condition,  requiring  only  that  new  houses  or  houses  under- 
going fairly  extensive  improvements  shall  be  connected.    Under 
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such  a  policy  it  may  be  a  generation  before  some  of  the  dwellings 
cease  to  be  sources  of  danger  to  their  neighborhoods.  Inci- 
dentally, while  requiring  that  all  dwellings  on  streets  containing 
sewers  and  water  mains  be  connected  within  a  reasonable  time — 
say  one  year — Springfield  should  also  forbid  the  erection  of  any 
multiple  dwelling  on  a  street  which  is  without  these  facilities. 

Garbage  and  Refuse 

Springfield,  like  other  progressive  cities,  will  some  day  we 
believe  establish  a  system  of  municipal  garbage  and  refuse 
collection,  gauged  on  the  needs  of  the  whole  city.  The  present 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  of  collection  by  private  companies 
or  individuals  is  and  must  be  unsatisfactory.  The  prime  reason 
for  garbage  and  refuse  collection  is  that  these  wastes,  if  not 
collected,  lx*come  nuisances  and  also  contribute  to  the  problems 
of  public  health.  The  prime  motive  of  the  private  collector  is 
to  make  money.  Consequently  he  is  apt  to  neglect  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  people  are  least  able  to  pay  for  his  services, 
where  the  quality  of  the  garbage  is  poor,  or  where  the  task  is 
unusually  difficult.  Yet  these  are  the  districts  that  most  need 
thorough  and  regular  collection.  Our  cities  must  be  clean  if 
they  are  to  Ix*  wholesome.  Waste  of  all  kinds  must  Ik?  frequently 
and  regularly  removwl  or  destroyed,  and  this  will  be  done  best, 
as  |K)inted  out  also  by  D.  O.  Decker  in  the  Municipal  Administra- 
tion division  of  the  Springfield  Survey,  when  undertaken  at  city 
e.\pi*nse.  The  main  objection  to  this  plan  in  Springfield  is 
that  the  present  limit  at  ion  in  the  tax  rate  makes  it  difficult  to 
find  the  money.  This  difficuliy  will  n(»ixl  to  he  s(juarely  faced 
when  the  whole  (jue>tion  of  an  adecjuaie  city-wide  garbage 
colkvtion  program,  wi^'ly  raiM.Hl  by  Mr.  Decker,  is  taken  up  for 
solution. 

Land  0\i  rc  rowdinc 

I  have  jHiid  that  Spri!i<t":eld  is  unusually  fortunate  in  that  as 
a  rule  its  d\\elli!ik:>  are  >urroundet!  by  iark;e  o|Hn  >pace>.  and 
that  oncv  ihnmii  .i\\a\  this  gn-at  adxaiitai^e  will  Iv  gone  for- 
ever. Yet  alreaily  there  are  a  mimU'r  «»l  in^taiuvs  of  L.iul  o\er- 
crowiHng.      In    tht*  il»»\\nto\\ii   di^tti^t    are.   naturall\.   >x»me  of 
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the  worst.  Examples  there  will  be  mentioned  in  detail  later. 
But  even  in  the  good  residence  districts  there  are  instances 
which  warn  the  people  of  Springfield  that  the  time  for  them  to 
act  is  now.  Such  a  house  as  one  which  is  to  be  found  on  South 
Fifth  Street  should  be  impossible  in  a  city  with  Springfield's 
space.  Not  only  does  it  fill  its  lot  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a 
narrow  passageway  is  left  at  the  rear,  but  even  one  of  its  base- 
ments has  been  converted  into  an  apartment.  In  this  Spring- 
field has  already  produced  an  evil  against  which  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  are  now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle. 

Another  instance  of  lot  overcrowding  is  furnished  by  an  apart- 
ment house  on  West  Monroe  Street.  A  stranger  shown  pictures 
of  these  buildings  alone  would  imagine  that  Springfield  was 
suffering  from  a  land  famine,  for  surely  nothing  less  could  excuse 
them.  A  similar  impression  would  be  produced  by  the  picture 
of  the  other  apartment  house  on  West  Monroe  Street,  shown 
before,  which  crowds  its  little  neighbor  so  closely. 

The  Downtown  District 

As  already  suggested,  there  are  strong  arguments  for  a  small 
number  of  apartment  houses,  provided  they  are  properly  built 
and  kept.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  apartment  houses 
will  appear  in  the  downtown  district  on  the  minor  business 
streets  where  there  is  a  demand  for  stores  on  the  ground  floor 
but  no  business  demand  for  space  on  the  upper  floors.  It  is 
impractical  to  require  that  buildings  in  such  locations  be  either 
kept  to  one  story  in  height  or  that  their  upper  floors  be  kept 
vacant  until  they  can  be  let  for  business  purposes.  It  is  practical, 
however,  and  it  is  essential,  that  if  the  upper  stories  be  used  as 
dwellings,  the  health  and  safety  of  their  occupants  be  provided 
for.  Above  the  store  the  building  is  an  apartment  house  and 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements  as  to  light, 
ventilation,  sanitation,  and  protection  against  fire  that  are 
necessary  for  other  apartment  houses.  This  is  not  the  case  at 
present  in  the  downtown  section  of  Springfield. 

That  part  of  Washington  Street  which  lies  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Streets  is  illustrative.  Here  is  a  solid  row  of  two- 
and  three-story  buildings.    The  ground  floors  are  used  for  sho[)s, 
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the  upper  floors  in  many  cases  for  dwellings.  When  the  building 
is  only  two  stones  high  the  middle  rooms  of  the  apartments  are 
usually  lighted  by  skylights.  These,  however,  do  not  (urnish 
good  ventilation,  especially  as  they  are  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  open.  When  the  building  is  three  stories  high  the  middle 
rooms  are  lighted,  if  lighted  at  all,  by  shafts  extending  to  the 
roof.  These  shafts  are  covered  and  so,  of  course,  furnish  little 
or  no  ventilation.     Other  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the 


^mi 

^  ^'M 

•# 

business  district,  ainong  them  tH.-in^  a  lar^c  building  on  East 
Monrtfc  Sircft,  where  the  prolik'm  of  dark  nwrnis  was  not  entirely 
solved.  This  building  diH's  not  cover  the  whi)lc  lot;  it  has 
narrow  lisht  shafts,  which  provide  a  Irilk'  of  air  and  light  for 
nK)ms  that  oiherwisf  would  have  U-cn  dark. 

The  slor>-  ()f  the  \Vashirit:lon  Sinit  Mission  luiildiiig  is  in- 
dicative of  what  will  Ih-  many  linus  ri|H-alid  in  Spriiinfield's 
future  if  the  city  does  nut  cnfonc  aixxl  hon-in^  stand.irds.     The 
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builder,  according  to  the  story  I  was  told,  proposed  to  make  a 
good  hotel  of  it.  Upon  receiving  assurances  from  the  owner 
of  the  lot  next  door  that  he  had  no  thought  of  increasing  the 
height  of  his  building  for  twenty  years,  the  hotel  man  lighted 
and  ventilated  his  middle  rooms  with  windows  overlooking  the 
neighbor's  roof.  But  the  very  next  year  the  neighbor  came 
into  possession  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and  decided 
that  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  it  would  be  to  erect  a  three- 


As  Example  of  How  Not  to  Bvu-d 
The  nearer  building  standK  ao  close  to  the  neighboring  building  that  it 
darkens  the  rear  windows  of  the  latter.  The  nearer  strurture  is  alaii  built  ttuih 
with  the  lot  line  allowing  for  no  back  stairway.  The  garbage  barrels  stand 
on  the  adjoining  lot,  andienants  aliuve  are  credited  witn  having  adopted  the 
aimple  expedient  of  throwing  their  garbage  from  the  windows  at  tne  barrels 


Story  building  on  his  lot.  So  he  closed  up  all  the  hotel  man's 
middle  windows  with  a  solid  brick  wall.  Naturally,  the  hotel 
man  thought  himself  aggrieved;  and  the  neighbor,  on  the  other 
hand,' thought  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  give  another 
man  light  and  air  when  it  became  to  his  own  interest  to  do 
otherwise. 

To  the  outsider  it  seems  that  the  chief  blame  lies  with  neither 
of  these  owners  but  with  the  city  which  jx-rmitted  both  of  them 
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to  erect  buildings  that  are  mutually  damaging  and  therefore  a 
detriment  to  the  whole  community.  The  multiplication  of  such 
buildings  means  the  deterioration  and  lessening  in  value  of 
whole  districts.  If  both  of  these  buildings  had  conformed  to 
good  housing  standards,  that  is,  if  each  had  provided  for  all 
its  own  needs  upon  its  own  lot,  they  would  not  have  damaged 
each  other,  and  the  multiplication  of  similar  buildings  instead 
of  depreciating  values  would  have  increased  them,  for  each 
investor  would  be  assured  that  his  property  could  not  be  in- 
jured by  buildings  on  neighboring  lots. 

Another  building  that  promises  to  give  trouble  in  the  future 
is  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  It  is  there  seen  how  closely  the 
nearer  building  occupying  the  rear  of  the  lot  stands  to  the  building 
on  the  front  of  the  lot,  darkening  the  rear  windows  of  the  latter. 
The  picture  does  not  show,  however,  that  this  rear  building  is 
built  flush  with  the  side  lot  line.  For  that  reason,  I  was  told, 
the  owner  could  not  put  on  a  rear  stairu'ay,  the  neighboring 
owner  apparently  not  tx^ing  willing  to  give  him  assurances  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  This  neighbor  does,  however,  permit 
the  garbage  barrels  to  stand  on  his  land.  As  the  tenants  on  the 
second  fl(K)r  have  no  way  of  reaching  these  barrels  except  by 
going  c]own  their  front  stairs  and  walking  around  the  building, 
they  are  cre<iite<l  with  having  adopted  the  simple  expedient  of 
throwing  their  garbaj^e  from  the  windows  at  the  barrels.  Per- 
haps it  is  lK*cause  women  are  notoriously  bad  shots  that  so  much 
of  the  garbage  lies  scattered  about  on  the  ground. 

A  FiRK  Hazard 

But  from  the  fire  hazard  jxiint  of  view,  perhaps  the  worst 
house  of  all  tho?<»  that  I  vi^ited  is  found  on  North  Seventh 
Street.  Here  is  a  long,  drop  building  which  last  June  sheltered 
four  families  having  lo  cliildren,  onr  unattarhrd  woman  and 
one  unattached  man.  Thcst*  familii's  (KTUj>ii'd  a  serifs  of  tliree- 
r(x>m  st*cond-rt(H)r  aparinu'nts,  strt'tching  along  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  two  apart nu'nts  furthi-^l  from  ilu'  stairway  were 
vacant.  The  rough  *^ki'trh  on  page  13  will  gi\e  some  idea  of 
the  arrangement.  The  two  front  nH)ms  of  tMth  apart nu*nt  get 
light  and  air  from  window^  oiH*ning  on  the  strret.     Thr  rear 
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room  and  the  hall  were  until  recently  without  any  openings 
except  doors.  When  Dr.  Palmer  was  health  officer  he  required 
the  cutting  in  of  skylights  over  the  division  wall  between  each 
rear  room  and  the  hall.  This  hall  is  less  than  4  feet  wide  and  is 
97  feet  long.  It  leads  to  a  wooden  stairway  3  feet  4  inches 
wide.  This  is  the  only  means  of  egress  for  all  these  families, 
except,  of  course,  that  they  may,  if  they  choose,  in  case  of  fire 
jump  from  the  windows  to  the  pavement. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hallway  are  storage  closets  for  the 
use  of  the  tenants,  one  being  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  door 
to  each  apartment.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  these  closets 
were  used  as  follows:    (i)   contained  a  little  rubbish,  including 


r>rrf^<~M><Mo»<>^^  ^•UNr>A>.^^<0>>MV^*A^WW>/'M*''%<wwW^^^<v»^»>^ir">.x'"'^^'fcf  I' 
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Floor  Plas  of  a  Springfield  Tenement 

Rough  sketch  shows  inad.H]uatc  provision  for  h.^alth,  comfort,  or  safe  egress 

in  case  of  fire 


scraps  of  paper  and  an  old  broom  (this  was  opposite  a  vacant 
apartment);  (2)  had  a  pile  of  clothes  and  similar  articles; 
(3)  was  filled  almost  to  the  ceiling  with  crumpled  waste 
paper;  (4)  contained  coal  and  wood;  and  (5)  had  a  garbage 
can  for  the  use  of  all  the  tenants  who  chipped  in  to  pay  the 
private  garbage  company  for  emptying  it,  and  a  pile  of  ashes 
dumped  on  the  wooden  fioor,  Midway  of  the  hall  was  an  unlocked 
door  opening  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  housed  a  great 
store  room  filled  with  new  furniture  still  in  its  paper  wrappings. 
In  order  that  nothing  might  be  lacking  to  increase  the  fire  risk, 
the  ground  Root  was  occupied  by  a  garage.  This  garage  is  pos- 
sibly less  objectionable,  so  far  at  least  as  sanitary  surroundings 
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are  concerned,  than  the  stable  which  preceded  it — note  the 
horse-shoer's  sign  in  the  picture — but  it  certainly  doos  not 
lessen  the  fire  danger  to  the  tenants  above. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  building  that  donerves  notice; 
that  is,  lack  of  provision  of  adc()uatc  water  supply  and  toilets. 
At  either  end  of  the  long  hall  are  two  short  branch  halls,  at  the 
rear  of  which,  in  darkness  which  lends  them  their  only  privacy, 
are  two  water-clost-ts  and  two  sinks,  the  only  conveniences  for 
the  eight  apartments.    Such  a  dwelling  should  be  UMiked  upon 


The  apartmi'nis  u|i-Mir-  ij[K'n  u] 

as  discreditable  to  any  pn 
respects  the  wor^t  ti 

SoMK    I>A«K    ,\l'AkrM]:MS 

Another  bad  tentnunt  hi.iiM'  i>  a  bi^  bl'xk  i>ii  Wn-hington 
Street.  This  Imildiin;  i^  mtv  (  I..-<-  lo  <.m-  on  thr  onu-r  anil  the 
sixu-e  iK'twtH-n  is  tillf<l  with  a  st.iirw.iv  and  platfurni-.  which  so 
darken  some  of  the  siilr  wiiicii.w>  that.  .i]iln)iii;h  it  wa-.  larK-  on  a 
June  afteriKKm  whtii  I  vi-iiii!  the  pl.ire,  I  li.id  to  lii;lit  nialrhes 
in  onler  to  find  the  kitchen  -ink  atul  tin-  siriM-.  Life  ccnainly 
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will  not  be  a  joy  for  the  woman  who  keeps  house  there.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Following  the  hallway  a  little  further  we 
found  an  apartment  situated  in  the  center  of  the  building  whose 
rooms  had  no  opening  whatever  to  the  outer  air.  Whatever 
light  and  air  they  got  came  from  a  gloomy  public  hall. 

This  building,  I  was  told,  has  been  condemned  by  the  city 
authorities  several  times  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  habitation.  No  one  who  ever  went  inside  could  main- 
tain that  the  authorities  were  other  than  conservative  in  their 
action.  But  unfortunately  condemnation  in  Springfield  seems 
to  be  merely  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  building  is  still 
open  and  occupied.  Happily  the  dark,  interior  apartment 
mentioned,  like  the  two  apartments  furthest  from  the  stair- 
way in  the  house  on  North  Seventh  Street,  was  not  tenanted. 
Pressure  of  population  evidently  is  not  yet  so  great  in  Spring- 
field that  unfortunates  must  take  any  available  shelter.  But 
the  fact  that  such  shelters  are  waiting  until  people'  are  forced 
into  them,  shows  clearly  that  we  can  not  trust  to  a  laissez  faire 
policy.  The  city  that  would  banish  preventable  sickness  and 
immorality  and  juvenile  delinquency,  to  mention  no  other  social 
ills,  must  do  away  with  such  fostering  dwellings  as  these  and 
see  to  it  that  none  like  them  take  their  place. 

A  Handicap  to  Virtue 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  for  a  moment  to  an 
apartment  above  a  store  on  Washington  Street.  The  apart- 
ment last  June  was  occupied  by  Negroes.  The  toilet  is  in  the 
hall,  public  and  inadequate.  The  middle  room,  gloomy  and 
ill  ventilated,  was  occupied  by  two  Negro  men.  The  rear  room, 
separated  from  the  middle  room  by  a  folding  screen,  was  occupied 
by  a  Negro  girl.  The  water  faucet  is  in  the  girKs  room.  It  is 
clear  that  decency  is  heavily  handicapped  in  such  quarters. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax  to  mention  that  the  waste 
pipe  under  the  faucet  in  the  girPs  room  was  not  trapped.  What- 
ever menace  there  may  be  to  physical  health  is  slight  compared 
to  the  menace  to  morals  in  such  housing  conditions. 

The  instances  given  al)ove  arc  not  cited  with  an  intention 
of  singling  particular  houses  out  for  s[K*cial  attention.     They 
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are  mentioned  simply  because  they  are  ones  I  happened  to 
see.  They  are  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  real  housing 
problems.  It  is  (or  the  city  of  Springfield  to  learn  whether 
there  are  other  houses  like  them,  and  then  to  set  standards 
which  will  make  the  continuation  of  such  conditions  impossible 
anywhere  within  its  borders.  To  clean  up  a  few  places  and  over- 
look others  will  not  produce  results  worth  the  effort. 

The  Ne<;ro  District 

In  the  Nejito  district  in  Springfield,  as  in  other  cities,  bad 

h()UsinK  ff.-itures  are  among  (he  most  serious.     Houses  are  more 


dilapidated,  waier  suppl; 
thing  in  a  more  rundown. 
Part  of  this  may  l«e  due 
of  the  Negro  [Kiiple  ihit 
among  the  whites  often  : 
minds  of  those  who  have 
proportion  of  these  peopl< 
are  able  to  obtain  in  most 


and   toilets  more  inadeciuato,  every- 

>h;ilibycoii<lition  than  in  other  sections. 

tn  liu-  character  and  hal>its  of  some 

nM-l\c>,  ju>l  as  bad  living  conditions 

are.      Hui   there  is  no  question  in  the 

'  studied    Negro  housing  that  a  lai^e 

liesire  U-tter  homes  than  those  they 

if  our  cities.    One  who  has  inspected 
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many  Negro  homes  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  the  evident 
desire  for  cleanliness  and  order  that  many  of  the  housekeepers 
show,  even  under  the  most  discouraging  conditions.  My  own 
impression  is  that  where  conditions  are  approximately  equal  the 
homes  of  Negroes  are  cleaner  and  better  kept  than  those  of 
several  nationalities  among  our  recent  immigrants. 

But  the  Negro  suffers  under  severe  handicaps.  He  is  usually 
segregated,  if  not  by  law  then  by  custom,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  town.  Being  so  confined  he  is  more  easily  ex- 
ploited by  his  landlord,  who  inclines  to  give  less  and  charge  more 
than  he  would  in  the  case  of  white  tenants.  I  was  told  that  this 
is  the  situation  in  Springfield,  although  my  stay  was  so  short 
as  not  to  allow  time  to  verify  the  statement.  If  it  is,  Spring- 
field is  not  unique;  the  same  situation  is  to  be  found  in  other 
cities.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  it  to  continue.  Nor 
should  the  white  citizens  of  Springfield  persuade  themselves 
that  to  improve  housing  conditions  in  the  Negro  district  will  be 
a  purely  altruistic  endeavor.  We  have  learned  within  the  past 
few  years  that  if  any  part  of  the  city  suffers,  the  other  parts 
will  suffer  with  it.  Disease  and  immorality  in  the  Negro  district 
will  have  their  effect  as  far  away  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
community.  To  safeguard  itself  Springfield  must  set  minimum 
housing  standards  that  shall  apply  to  every  dwelling  in  the 
city. 

The  Miners*  Houses 

During  my  stay  I  visited  Ridgely  and  also  saw  some  of  the 
miners'  houses  outside  the  city.  A  built-up  district  such  as 
Ridgely,  whether  within  or  partly  without  the  city's  legal  limits, 
must  be  considered  so  far  as  practicable  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
the  city.  The  standards  that  apply  in  other  districts  should 
apply  there  and  the  services,  water  and  sewer,  should  be  extended 
to  it. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  phases  of  housing  work  is  how  to 
exercise  proper  control  over  suburban  areas  that  lie  just  outside 
the  city's  boundaries,  but  which  are  already  a  part  of  the  city's 
problem  and  as  the  city  grows  will  inevitably  come  under  its 
jurisdiction.     One  of  the  pr(>fK)s<ils  made  is  that  certain  city 
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officials  Ix!  given  jurisdiction  over  an  area  extending  some  three 
or  four  miles  l>eyond  the  city  limits,  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment there  of  bad  conditions  that  they  would  later  have  to 
remedy  when  this  area  is  annexed. 

The  miners'  rows  that  are  set  down  by  themselves  in  the  open 
country — such  as  that  near  the  smelter— are  in  a  somewhat 
different  category  from  the  houses  in  Ridgely.  Mine  houses 
are  \'er>'  often  regarded  as  temporary  affairs,  and  when  they  are 
not  part  of  a  thickly  settled  district  one  can  not  require  that 
they  Ix'  given  all  the  senices  demanded  in  the  case  of  city  houses. 


They  should,  however,  be  dry  and  warm  and  sanitary,  and 
supplied  with  adequate  and  convenient  water  and  toilet  fa- 
cilities. Moreover  it  would  certainly  be  worth  some  effort  to 
render  them  a  little  more  attractive  in  ap(K-arance  than  the 
present  bare,  unsijjhtly  structuri's. 

City  Plannim; 

City  planning  is  so  cIom-Iv  c"nnerif<i  with  hou^ng  that  one 

can  scarcely  discuss  one  witlmui  meniiiming  the  other.     And 

this  is  especially  true  in  the  r.i-e  of  Springt'idd  where  the  city 

seems  to  have  Ix-en  created  hv  attaching  one  real  e>tate  develop- 
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ment  to  another  without  much  thought  as  to  what  the  result 
would  be.  The  rectangular  street  system  which  makes  lot 
platting  easiest  has  been  followed  consistently,  the  only  radials 
of  consequence  being  formed  by  the  railroads  which  cut  up  every 
quarter  of  the  city  except  the  southwest.  Moreover,  even  the 
unrelieved  checkerboard  street  system  has  apparently  not  been 
laid  out  with  the  idea  that  it  was  to  serve  a  constantly  growing 
city,  but  mainly  with  the  thought  of  serving  the  real  estate  de- 
velopment then  under  consideration.     Consequently  there  are 


Unnecessarv  Waste  of  Street 
Street  width  should  vary  with  street  function.     Roadways  on  minor  resi- 
dence streets  that  are  too  wide  are  a  burden  to  abutting  property  both  through 
the  original  expense  and  later  costs  of  up-keep 


numerous  jc^s  on  important  streets,  probably  a  i 
to  the  man  who  was  plotting  the  acreage  and  wished  to  get  as 
many  lots  as  possible,  but  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  traffic.  There 
are,  too,  a  considerable  number  of  dead-end  streets,  which  are 
sure  to  become  a  serious  disadvantage  as  the  city  grows.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  streets  that  are  considerably  wider 
than  necessary.  As  streets  varj'  in  their  function,  so  they  should 
vary  in  width  and  arrangement.  Main  traffic  ways  that  are  too 
narrow  are  a  serious  handicap  to  a  city's  business.  Minor  resi- 
dence streets  that  are  too  wide  are  a  serious  burden  upon  abutting 
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property,  both  because  of  the  original  expense  in  laying  pave- 
ment and  of  the  later  up-keep.  As  it  is  a  blunder  to  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  free  movement  of  business,  so  it  is  a  blunder 
to  impose  needless  expense  upon  the  homes. 

Definite  recommendations  as  to  width  and  arrangements  of 
streets,  block  and  lot  sizes,  the  relations  of  the  home  to  parks 
and  playgrounds,  as  well  as  to  factories  and  the  business  district, 
and  other  phases  of  city  planning  that  directly  affect  housing 
conditions  can  not  be  made  in  so  brief  a  report  as  this.  The 
facts  are  cited  here  to  show  the  need  and  urge  the  importance  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  local  situation  aimed  at  the  adoption 
ultimately  of  a  city  plan  which  will  insure  economic  and  orderly 
growth  of  a  more  socially  efficient  city. 

Recommendations 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  city  can  expect  to  get  or  to 
keep  g(xxl  housing  conditions  unless  it  has  and  enforces  a  city 
ordinance  or  a  state  law  that  sets  definite  minimum  standards 
1k*1ow  which  no  dwelling  is  permitted  to  fall.  With  this  as  a 
basis,  efforts  to  build  and  manage  improved  dwellings  have  a 
much  greater  chance  of  success.  Such  efforts  are  now  being 
made  in  many  of  our  progressive  cities  and  Springfield  is  likely 
to  feel  the  contagion  l>efore  long.  But  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  that 
the  city  will  first  have  secured  a  thoroughgoing  housing  code, 
such  as  that  given  in  Veiller's  Mcxlel  Housing  l^w*  which  has 
ser\'ed  as  the  basis  for  several  recently  enacted  Cfxles. 

The  resfX)nsibility  for  enforcing  a  housing  C(xle  falls  upon 
the  health  department  and  the  building  insiKVlor.  The  latter 
must  examine  all  plans  for  new  Houk's  to  si^e  that  they  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  must  insjxrt  them  while  in  course 
of  construction  to  s<v  that  no  unauthonzcd  changes  are  made. 

The  records  of  the  building  dt'i)artment  should  show  how 
many  dwellings  of  the  ditTiTent  classics — one-family,  two-family, 
and  multiple  (three  faniiiit's  or  more) —are  in  existence,  and 
how  many  are  erected  eaili  year.  Only  in  this  way  can  Spring- 
field know  whether  or  not  it  is  IxToniiiig  a  tt'nt'ment-house  city. 

•  Veiller,  Lawrrntc:  A  M«mU'I  Hoiimhi;  I.,i\i.  Ni-w  ^'«»rk,  Siir\f\  AnMH-iates, 
1914. 
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The  health  department,  too,  should  pass  upon  the  plans  at 
least  so  far  as  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  are  concerned. 
It  must  then  see  that  the  buildings  are  maintained  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  This  means  that  it  must  have  enough  inspectors  to 
make  an  original  inspection  of  nearly  all  the  dwellings  in  the 
city  at  least  once  a  year.  At  present,  inspections  are  made 
chiefly  on  complaint.  This  is  neither  adequate  nor  fair,  as  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  a  very  insanitary  building  has  no 
complaints  made  against  it  while  a  much  better  building,  perhaps 
next  door,  is  frequently  complained  of.  Such  procedure  not 
only  leads  to  ill  feeling  and  charges  of  favoritism,  if  not  of  actual 
corruption,  but  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  aimed  at,  to 
effectively  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  community. 

The  regular  inspections  should  include  not  only  privy  vaults 
and  wells — inspection  of  which  we  hope  will  some  day  cease 
because  they  no  longer  exist — but  of  water-closets  and  water 
fixtures,  their  location,  ventilation,  adequacy,  cleanliness,  and 
construction;  size,  number,  and  arrangement  of  rooms;  size, 
number,  and  location  of  windows;  drainage,  and  in  multiple 
dwellings,  size,  lighting,  and  arrangement  of  public  halls  and 
the  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  All  these  are  necessary,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  if  the  people  are  to  be 
assured  of  dwellings  that  are  safe  and  wholesome  and  have 
adequate  provision  for  decency  and  privacy.  Of  course  new 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  conformity  with  the  proposed 
housing  code  and  old  buildings  that  are  recorded  as  being  up 
to  standard  need  not,  unless  they  have  been  altered,  be  inspected 
so  thoroughly  as  indicated  above.  With  them  it  is  chiefly  a 
question  of  proper  maintenance,  and  thus  after  a  thorough  first 
inspection  of  all  buildings  in  the  city,  it  may  be  possible  to 
handle  the  work  without  much  increase  in  the  present  staff  of 
inspectors. 


Present  Powers  of  City  Government 

According  to  the  present  charter  the  city  government  has 
fairly  wide  powers,  of  which  it  has  faile<l  to  take  full  advantage. 
I  quote  a  few  of  the  sections. 
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Powers  of  the  City  Covscil 

Sect.  6i.  To  prescribe  the  thickness,  strength  and  manner  of  con- 
structing brick  and  other  buildings  and  constructing  fire  escapes  thereon 

Sect.  62.    To  set  fire  limits. 

Sect.  63.  To  prevent  dangerous  construction  and  condition  of  chimneys, 
fireplaces^  etc.,  to  regulate  and  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  manufactories 
dangerous  in  causing  and  promoting  fires,  etc. 

Sect.  75.  To  declare  what  shall  be  a  nuisance  and  to  abate  the  same; 
and  to  impose  fines  upon  parties  who  may  create,  continue  or  suffer  nuisances 
to  exist. 

Sect.  76.  To  appoint  a  board  of  health  and  prescribe  its  powers  and 
duties. 

Sect.  78.  To  do  all  acts,  make  all  regulations  which  may  be  expedient 
for  the  promotion  of  health  or  the  suppression  of  disease. 

Sect.  Si.  To  direct  the  location  and  regulate  the  management  and 
construction  of  packing  houses,  renderies,  tallow  chandleries,  bone  factories, 
soap  factories  and  tanneries  within  the  limits  of  the  city  or  village,  and 
within  the  distance  of  one  mile  without  the  city  or  village  limits. 

Sect.  82.  To  direct  the  location  and  regulate  the  use  and  construction 
of  breweries,  distilleries,  livery  stables,  blacksmith  shops  and  foundries 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  or  village. 

Sect.  83.  To  prohibit  any  offensive  or  unwholesome  business  or  estab- 
lishment within  or  within  one  mile  of  the  limits  of  the  corporation. 

Sect.  84.  To  com|)el  the  owner  of  any  grocery,  cellar,  soap  or  tallow 
chandlery,  tannery,  stahlf,  pigsty ,  privy,  sewer  or  other  unwholesome, 
or  naus<.'ou^  house  or  place  to  cleanse,  abate  or  remove  the  same,  and  to 
regulate  the  UKation  thereof. 

Se^ctions  61,  63,  75.  7O,  and  78  s<.*om  to  give  ix)\vers  necessary 
for  the  enactment  of  a  fairly  ^jimkI  housing  axle,  [xmding  such 
time  as  the  legislature  may  increase  them  or  may  enact  a  housing 
law  for  all  the  cities  of  the  state.  Sections  81,  82,  83.  and  84 
give  |K)wer  sutticient  to  make  a  beginning  at  least  on  a  i)rotected 
residence  district  ordinance  such  as  Tormito  and  a  numlwr  of 
American  cities  ha\e  enacted,  and  which  should  form  p«irt  of  the 
housing  ordinance. 

With  siK'h  ordinances  as  Springtuld  is  emi)owered  to  enact 
it  would   no  longer  Ik^  jM»ssil»h'   inr   the  owner  of  a   tenement 
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The  Single  Family  House  a  Civic  Asset 

is  such  houses  as  these  thai  rorm  the  basis  of  good  homes  and  of  whotesome. 

normal  family  life 


-r  D«KU,iM.s 

I'riploof  S|)rinKli('ltlnre  far  above  the 

.  wirr  IwiiiK  i-<im|ilcuil  in  June,  1^14 


house  to  keep  it 
local  authorities. 
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jccupied  after  it  had  been  condemned  by  the 


HousiNT,  Ideals  of  SpRisr.FiELD 
The  ideals  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Springfield  are 
far  alwve  the  requirements  of  any  law.  Not  only  are  the  more 
expensive  residences  near  Washington  Park  typical  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  but  the  moderate  priced  dwellings  show  that 
Springfield  people  desire  good  homes.     The  community  has  to 


n  the  ciiumry 


guard  itself  only  ;i)4,iin>l  a  fiw  ■ 

a  temporary,  persiinal  pn>tit. 
setting  definite  mitiinuirn  i-t.iiK 
scK-ial  mcmlM.TS,  "So  {.ir  you 
fails  to  do  this,  bad  c(mi!iii"n> 
fix>thold  until  they  can  no  Ic.n 
field  will  Ix-  obligi-d  to  do  a^  li.i- 
promise  with  evil  condition-,. 


ho  thront:h  greed,  or  ignorance, 
■ritHu  ihe  giiioral  welll^eing  for 
It  can  w>  guard  il^clf  only  by 
ards  and  raying  to  its  few  anti- 
nay  go  liut  no  fanher."  If  it 
will  olitain  a  tirnu-r  and  firmer 
(T  Ik.'  di~lo<!y;t-(i.  Then  Spring- 
L-  simicof  ouroldtT  cilics.    -com- 
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INTRODUCTION 
SPRINGFIELD  AND  THE  CHARITIES  SURVEY 

Off  hand,  Springfield  would  seem  to  be  a  city  of  such  economic 
good  fortune  as  to  keep  family  or  individual  distress  and  de- 
pendency at  the  very  minimum.  The  city  lies  in  a  region  of 
rich  natural  endowments.  A  bed  of  soft  coal  averaging  over  five 
feet  in  thickness  underlies  an  extensive  surrounding  territory; 
and  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  Sangamon  County,  of  which 
Springfield  is  the  county  seat,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  In 
1912  the  county's  output  reached  over  5,000,000  tons.  And  at 
the  surface  a  stratum  of  soil  of  the  fertile  quality  characteristic 
of  other  parts  of  the  great  Corn  Belt  is  spread  out  over  low  hills 
and  slopes  that  are  well  adapted  to  farming. 

Springfield  has  the  advantage  also  of  good  railroad  facilities, 
six  steam  lines  coming  in  from  as  many  directions,  and  the  city 
is  a  commercial  center  of  importance.*  As  state  capital,  employ- 
ment in  the  government  offices  is  afforded  a  considerable  number 
of  people.  Another  economic  asset  is  found  in  industrial  ac- 
tivities ranking  near  the  average  for  cities  of  Springfield's  size. 
Of  something  over  22,000  persons  employed  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  1 910,  about  30  per  cent  were  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  including  the  building  anid  garment 
trades. 

The  city  has  a  high  proportion  of  native-born  residents,  81 
per  cent  of  its  52,000  inhabitants  in  1910  being  American-born 
whites.  Native-born  Negroes  made  up  6  per  cent  more.  It  is  a 
city  of  single  family  houses,  the  multiple  dwelling  having  ap- 
peared only  in  a  few  parts  of  town;  and  the  per  capita  wealth 
among  cities  of  similar  size  is  comparatively  high. 

Notwithstanding  these  bases  and  indications  of  general  well- 
being,  many  of  the  unwholesome  living  conditions  of  the  con- 
gested and  poorer  neighborhoods  of  large  cities,  and  all  their 
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unfavorable  results,  find  duplication  here.  This  was  known  to 
the  group  of  Springfield  citizens  who  invited  the  survey  and  gave 
their  backing  to  it.  Their  conviction  that  something  needed  to 
be  done  was  thoroughly  borne  out  by  facts  brought  to  light  as 
the  survey  progressed,  among  other  things  being  the  discovery* 
that  1,764  Springfield  families  in  1913  received  some  kind  of 
charitable  service  from  public  or  private  organizations.  It  is 
believed  that  such  conditions  in  a  city  like  Springfield  are  un- 
necessary, and  that  they  are  or  will  very  soon  become  quite 
inexcusable. 
The  ends  aimed  at  in  the  Charities  Survey  were  four: 

1.  To  discover  as  definitely  as  possible  the  size  and  character 
of  the  charity  problem  of  the  city,  and  determine  what  portions 
of  the  field  of  charitable  work  are  being  covered  and  what,  be- 
cause not  covered,  show  need  of  community  action. 

2.  To  suggest,  in  order  to  fill  these  gaps,  both  new  methods  of 
work  and  new  work  for  individual  charitable  organizations. 

3.  To  suggest  a  possible  new  division  of  work  among  the 
organizations,  public  and  private,  and  their  better  co-operation, 
in  so  far  as  such  suggestions  seem  to  be  indicated  by  their  present 
procedure. 

4.  To  indicate  such  lines  of  action  by  organizations  and  the 
community  as  aim  at  the  removal,  or  improvement,  at  least,  of 
the  conditions  which  disorganize  family  life. 

Along  with  and  back  of  these  sfK^cific  purposes  was  also  the 
general  purpose  of  revealing  any  lack  there  might  be  in  the  com- 
munity's appreciation  of  what  human  life  has  to  contend  with  in 
Springfield.  This  is  more  easily  overlooked  by  busy  men  and 
women  who  have  found  their  own  right  place  in  the  world  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

Method  in  Gkneral 

To  reach  these  ends  it  was  thought  lx*st  to  si)lit  the  general 
problem  of  dependency  and  the  consequent  need  of  charitable 
effort  into  four  main  parts.  These  do  not  corresjx)nd  to  the  four 
aims  of  the  survey  indicated  al)ove.  Instead,  the  plan  of  the 
Charities  Survey  provided  for  keeping  in  mind  its  four  general 
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ends  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  study.  These  divisions 
are  as  follows: 

First,  children  in  Springfield  institutions;  second,  the  care  of 
the  indigent  sick;  third,  disabilities  which  lead  to  the  disorgani- 
zation of  family  life;  and  fourth,  the  philanthropic  and  social 
agencies  dealing  with  families.  In  addition  the  survey  gave 
some  attention  to  the  general  problem  of  financing  the  local 
charity  work. 

In  general  terms,  its  method  of  investigation  comprised  per- 
sonal visits  to  and  examination  of  Springfield  charitable  institu- 
tions and  organizations  while  in  operation,  a  study  of  the  general 
records  of  these  institutions,  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  the 
case  records  of  some  36  of  the  47  local  charitable  agencies,  a  more 
detailed  study  of  a  few  illustrative  cases  of  dependency,  and 
consideration  of  certain  general  conditions  in  the  city  which 
were  related  to  its  charity  situation.  The  methods  are  described 
in  more  detail  as  the  findings  are  presented. 

The  field  work  of  the  survey  was  done  during  April  and  May, 
1914.  The  year  1913  was  used  for  the  studies  involving  the 
use  of  records  for  a  considerable  period. 

Survey  Staff 

The  staff  consisted  of  Francis  H.  McLean,  general  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity; 
Miss  Florence  L.  Lattimore,  associate  director  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Miss  Caroline  Bed- 
ford, assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Miss  Margaret  Bergen, 
associate  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Societies  for 
Organizing  Charity,  also  contributed  a  few  days'  service. 

Miss  Lattimore's  contribution  was  the  survey  of  the  four 
children's  institutions  in  Springfield,  and  her  findings  are  pre- 
sented in  Part  One  of  this  volume. 
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In  addition  the  Charities  Survey  received  most  valuable 
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PART  ONE 

THE  CHILDREN  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

INSTITUTIONS 

BY  FLORENCE  L.  LATTIMORE 


I 

THE  INSTITUTIONAL  CHILD-HELPING  SITUATION 

The  dependent  children  of  Springfield  are  for  the  most  part  prod- 
ucts of  ill-adjusted  community  life.  They  are  indices  to  local 
conditions,  which  have  served  in  the  past  and  are  now  serving  to 
weaken  and  break  up  homes — particularly  homes  of  ws^e-earners 
and  people  of  small  means;  they  point  straight  to  conditions 
which  unless  changed  will  continue  to  take  their  toll  in  families 
and  children  reduced  to  unfortunate  and  abnormal  dependency. 
We  say  "dependent*'  children  because  unlike  delinquents  they 
have  been  thrown  on  charity  by  difficulties  which  are  primarily 
due,  not  to  personal  handicaps,  but  to  situations  in  which  their 
parents  have  in  some  way  or  other  become  involved. 

Back  of  the  first  dependent  children  for  whom  Springfield  made 
organized  provision  was  the  Civil  War.  They  came  straggling 
over  from  Arkansas  in  '63,  hungry',  ragged  and  tired,  led  by  a  few 
women  refugees.  To  meet  their  needs  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less sprang  into  being  and  has  continued  ever  since  as  the  chief 
child-caring  agency  of  the  city  for  boys  and  girls  from  baby- 
hood up  to  fourteen  years  or  more. 

Three  other  institutional  agencies  followed  it.  In  1881  came 
the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child,  an  Episcopal  institution  receiv- 
ing needy  girls  between  the  ages  of  three  and  nine,  keeping  them 
until  they  become  eighteen.  In  1898  a  colored  woman  with  a 
missionary  spirit  started  the  Lincoln  Colored  Home,  which  takes 
Negro  boys  and  girls  from  two  to  six  years  and  discharges  them 
according  to  opportunity.  The  next  provision  was  the  Spring- 
field Redemption  Home,  organized  in  191 1  by  ti»'o  mission  work- 
ers. It  takes  dependent  children  and  erring  girls,  keeping  them 
as  long  as  they  need  the  institution. 

Practically  all  the  dependent  children  from  Sangamon  County 
and  Springfield  are  cared  for  by  these  four  agencies,  although 
other  dependents  are  found  in  the  detention  home,  operated  by 
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the  juvenile  court,  and  unfortunately  a  few  are  held  temporarily 
in  the  county  jail  annex.*  Occasionally,  also,  a  dependent  child 
is  handled  by  the  Humane  Society  and  placed  by  it  in  a  foster 
home.  Some  work  for  Catholic  children  is  done  by  the  priests 
who  place  them  in  families  without  official  reporting  or  send 
them  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage  at  Alton.  In  1913  six 
dependent  Catholic  children  were  sent  from  Springfield  to  this 
Alton  institution.  However,  all  efforts  except  those  made  by 
the  institutions  mentioned  are  scattering  and  the  facts  regarding 
them  are  not  available  for  study. 

Each  of  the  institutions  is  chartered  for  placing  children  out 
in  families,  and  all  of  them  make  use  of  foster  homes  with  the 
exception  of  the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child. 

To  this  nucleus  of  four  institutional  agencies  we  must  look  for 
information  concerning  the  dependent  children  as  well  as  to 
find  out  the  present  methods  of  work.  That  child  dependency 
is  a  live  issue  in  Springfield  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  out  of 
approximately  every  380  inhabitants  is  in  one  or  other  of  these 
institutions.  In  1913  there  were  318  inmates  and  an  average 
daily  population  of  140.  Those  in  charge  state  that  most  of 
these  children  came  from  Springfield  itself  or  from  the  district 
immediately  about  it. 

Although  these  figures  may  not  at  first  glance  seem  large,  still 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  institutional  presence  of  140  children  a  day 
was  just  as  significant  for  191 3  as  the  group  of  war  refugees  was 
for  1863 — perhaps  more  so.  Like  those  in  the  original  group, 
every  one  of  these  children  was  a  refugee  from  some  kind  of  danger 
which  had  struck  at  the  foundations  of  his  home,  and  a  contin- 
uous study  of  these  dangers  with  a  campaign  of  prevention  in 
view  is  as  equally  patriotic  a  duty  as  providing  for  the  original 
refugees  from  war. 

Information  and  Records  Inadequate 

But  essential  to  such  a  continuous  study  and  campaign  aimed 

at  a  better  understanding  of  conditions  leading  to  dependency 

*  For  full  statement  of  the  number  of  dependent  children,  and  length  of 
time  held  in  the  detention  home  and  the  county  jail  annex,  see  companion  re- 
port, Potter,  Zenas  L.:  The  Correctional  System  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  pp. 
98-109.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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among  children  of  Springfield,  is  provision  for  obtaining  and 
recording  adequately  the  pertinent  facts  of  each  child's  case. 
The  data  from  which  lessons  may  be  drawn  in  Springfield  are 
not  only  not  in  print  but  the  facts  themselves  are  for  the  most 
part  lacking.  Two  out  of  these  four  institutions  publish  reports 
which  state  their  financial  operations  and  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation, together  with  miscellaneous  items  about  special  happen- 
ings during  the  year.  The  Department  of  Visitation  of  Children 
Placed  in  Family  Homes  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration 
prints  very  valuable  reports  covering  all  the  child-caring  agencies 
in  the  state,  with  standardized  tables  on  finances  and  on  the 
movement  of  population  classified  by  age  and  sex.  It  also  gives 
classified  comments  on  the  condition  and  administration  of  the 
institution  plants,  but  none  of  this  material  reveals  anything 
concerning  the  problems  of  child  dependency  or  the  way  these 
institutions  function  in  relation  to  them. 

The  cost  of  operating  these  institutions  and  their  movements 
of  population  are  tabulated  in  Appendices  A  and  B,  pages  167-8, 
of  this  volume.  The  financial  statement  shows  that  expenditures 
for  one  year  (1913)  were  nearly  $15,000  ($14,721).  Although  at 
first  glance  this  figure  does  not  seem  high,  the  size  of  the  city 
must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  to  avoid  a  false  first  impression. 
If  the  yearly  expxjnse  were  distributed  among  the  population, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  be  paying  more  than  26 
cents  apiece  towards  it;  and  this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  institutions  are  managed  extravagantly.  A  study  of 
their  expenditures  shows  that  they  are  carried  on  not  only  with 
extreme  care  and  economy,  but  that  they  spend  much  too  little 
to  make  possible  the  highest  standards  of  work.  The  per  capita 
current  expenses  for  the  year  ranged  from  $90  to  $110.  The  per 
capita  expenses  of  standard  children's  institutions  elsewhere 
range  from  $150  to  $200  and  over. 

The  movement  of  population  shows  that  there  was  a  whole- 
some outgo  of  children ;  that  many  of  them  were  given  but  brief 
institutional  care  and  were  then  discharged.  Most  of  those  trans- 
ferred to  other  organizations  were  returned  to  the  juvenile  court 
which  had  committed  them  to  the  institutions  in  the  first  place. 
More  were  returned  to  parents  or  relatives  than  were  placed  out 
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in  foster  homes,  and  but  12  died.  All  of  these  deaths  were  in 
the  Springfield  Redemption  Home,  which  always  has  a  large  pro- 
portion of  babies  among  its  inmates. 

Back  of  these  suggestive  facts  we  may  not  go.  There  are 
practically  no  records  which  will  tell  us  why  the  children  were 
dependent,  what  manner  of  children  they  were,  how  they  de- 
veloped under  the  care  of  the  institution,  or  what  became  of 
them  after  they  were  dischai^ed. 


Fhiendless,  Springfield 


n  deals  only  with  children — dependents  and  high-Erade  de- 
rives children  for  institutional  care,  placing  out,  or  boarding 

at  the  expense  of  guardians.    At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  90  children 

in  the  home 

Some  very  good  forms  of  record  cards  have  been  adopted  by 
all  of  the  four  institutions,*  but  the  information  called  for  has 
been  but  meagerly  filled  in.  The  entries  are  so  fragmentary  and 
unsystematic  as  to  be  useless.  Important  information  about  one 
case  is  frequently  scattered  among  five  or  six  different  persons, 
no  one  of  whom  knows  all  the  facts  in  possession  of  the  others. 
Not  only  is  this  true  for  children  coming  directly  to  the  insti- 
*  The  forms  of  record  cards  are  those  recommended  by  the  county  board  of 
visitors  of  CooL  County,  Illinois,  in  1913. 
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tutions,  but  for  some  of  the  children  placed  under  the  permanent 
guardianship  of  these  agencies  by  the  juvenile  court  the  institu- 
tions have  no  information  at  all,  although  investigations  have 
been  made  by  the  probation  officers.  Sometimes  an  institution 
receives  a  child  without  any  knowledge  of  his  antecedents;  and 
without  finding  out  his  history  or  the  changes  that  may  have 
taken  place  in  his  own  family  during  the  p>criod  while  the  child 
was  in  the  institution,  the  managers  proceed  to  place  him  out 
in  a  foster  home. 

In  consequence  one  is  not  only  prevented  from  studying  the 
social  forces  which  play  upon  these  children  but  is  unable  to  make 
any  comparison  of  the  work  done  by  the  different  institutions. 
The  records  do  not  reveal  how  many  of  them  were  orphaned, 
half -orphaned,  or  had  both  parents  living.  It  took  the  secretary 
of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  ten  hours  of  hard  ** digging**  to 
discover  from  the  records  for  1913  the  civil  condition  of  the 
children.  Yet  the  results  of  this  search  showed  up  a  most  sig- 
nificant situation.  Out  of  173  children  cared  for  in  1913,  65,  or  38 
per  cent,  had  both  parents  living.  The  secretary  stated  that  the 
home  investigations  made  by  the  managers  were  not  always 
pushed  to  the  proof  of  the  civil  condition ;  but  the  records  indicate 
that  47,  or  27  per  cent,  had  fathers  living;  44,  or  25  per  cent,  had 
mothers  living;  and  only  16,  or  9  per  cent,  were  whole  orphans. 
Of  one  child  nothing  was  known. 

It  is  certainly  ground  for  inquiry  that  65  out  of  173  children 
who  had  both  parents  living  were  cared  for  in  the  institution.  It 
would  be  useful  among  other  things  to  know  how  far  the  prob- 
lems back  of  these  children  were  bound  up  with  industrial  or 
other  economic  conditions,  but  the  failure  to  record  the  wages 
and  occupations  of  the  parents  conceals  such  facts.  That  a 
number  of  the  children  were  boarded  at  the  institution  means 
nothing  in  itself,  since  investigations  elsewhere  have  shown 
that  parents  living  below  the  poverty  line  often  pay  for  their 
children.  The  first  step  obviously  is  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
gathering  adequate  information  on  each  child's  case,  recording  it, 
and  using  the  record  in  the  important  program  of  prevention  of 
future  child  dependency. 


II 


II 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS 

Although  the  chief  function  of  children's  institutions  is  the 
physical  care  of  their  wards,  yet  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  institutions  have  other  obligations  which  are  more  or 
less  bound  up  with  this  chief  responsibility.  They  should  after 
searching  inquiry  limit  their  work  strictly  to  those  who  cannot 
be  better  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  homes;  to  pro- 
vide those  who  do  need  the  institution  with  the  specific  care  which 
the  condition  of  the  individual  child  calls  for;  and  to  see  that 
institutional  care  is  not  given  beyond  the  time  when  the  child 
actually  requires  it,  but  that  normal  developmental  life  is  pro- 
vided, under  supervision,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Even 
when  the  children  go  back  to  their  own  homes  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  institutions  to  make  sure  that  all  is  well  with  them  and  that 
future  dependency  is  prevented. 

Admission  and  Discharge 

Important  in  the  work  of  the  institutions  toward  the  placing 
of  children  again  in  good  family  surroundings  are  the  matters  of 
admission  and  discharge.  Each  institution  has  certain  rules  of 
its  own  in  these  regards.  Briefly  stated,  the  Lincoln  Colored 
Home  takes  any  colored  child  in  need  whether  dependent, 
delinquent,  or  defective,  provided  he  is  old  enough  not  to  require 
special  attendance.  Often  the  jailer  sends  word  about  colored 
children  who  have  lKH*n  arrested  and  the  sui>erintendent  takes 
them  to  the  institution.  No  lK)ard  money  is  received  for  these 
children  but  the  county  pays  the  institution  a  lump  sum  for  work 
done. 

While  in  the  home  those  who  are  old  enough  are  sent  to  the 
Lincoln  Sch(X)l.  The  suix'rintendent  discharges  these  children 
as  s(K)n  as  i:K)s>ible  by  returning  them  to  their  homes,  by  placing 
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them  out  in  foster  homes  in  Springfield,  or  by  their  going  to  work. 
As  an  emergency  station  this  institution  does  a  much  needed 
work  and  the  story  of  many  a  colored  waif  lays  bare  the  crying 
and  neglected  social  needs  of  the  colored  citizens. 

The  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child  receives  only  normal  de- 
pendent girls  who  are  presumably  whole  orphans.  It  requires 
full  surrender  of  them  by  relatives  and  keeps  the  girls  until  they 
are  of  age.*  This  means  that  the  institution  stands  ready  to 
give  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  institutional  care  to  each  of 
these  children.  Children  of  divorced  parents  are  never  admitted. 
All  children  are  taken  free  and  whatever  is  paid  in  by  relatives 
is  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  work  and  not  as  board  money. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  institutions  which  does  not  receive 
public  funds.     The  children  go  to  the  public  school. 

The  Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless  gives  temporary  care 
to  dependents  and  sometimes  takes  high-grade  defectives  from 
the  court.  Relinquishment  by  the  parents  is  not  required, 
although  if  the  investigation  shows  that  the  parents  are  unfit, 
a  legal  guardianship  is  secured.  Children  are  often  boarded  in 
this  institution  by  relatives  or  friends  for  $i.oo  a  week  or  $5.00 
a  month,  or  by  the  county  at  25  cents  per  day.  They  are  sent 
out  to  the  Stuart  School  while  living  in  the  institution,  but  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  managers  to  discharge  them  as  soon  as  possible 
by  returning  them  to  their  own  homes  or  by  placing  them  out; 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  keeping  children  in  the  institu- 
tion if  other  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Springfield  Redemption  Home  takes  only  rescue  cases 
and  such  depx^ndcnt  children  who  will  not  Ix;  received  anywhere 
else.  They  come  voluntarily  or  through  the  courts.  A  charge 
of  $50  is  made  for  each  maternity  case  and  if  the  girl  has  not  this 
amount  she  may  stay  in  the  institution  and  work  it  out.  This  sum 
hardly  meets  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  it  has  boen  found  wise 
to  imfX)se  it  in  order  to  keep  the  girls  with  their  babies  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  establish  a  sense  of  resixmsibility.  Many  girls 
are  discharged  through  marriajijes  arranged  by  the  superintendent 
and  as  domestics  in  private  families  where  they  go  to  work  with 
their  babies. 

*  ( jirls  reach  their  majority  in  Illinois  at  the  d^c  of  eighteen  year^». 
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Although  the  rules  covering  admission  and  discharge  are  differ- 
ent in  each  institution,  the  same  principles  of  investigation  and 
treatment  apply  to  them  all.  Every  application  for  institu- 
tional care  of  a  child  necessarily  involves  important  policies 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  child  in  question  but  also  with 
regard  to  his  entire  family.  The  institution  must  see  that  even 
those  children  who  are  not  found  to  be  eligible  to  it  and  are  re- 
jected are  provided  for  by  some  other  means. 

In  Springfield  decisions  as  to  which  children  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  institutions  are  generally  made  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless  a  verbal  report  is  given  to  the  executive 
committee  by  two  managers  appointed  to  visit  the  applicant's 
home.  After  a  discussion  of  the  case  the  question  is  decided  by 
vote.     Rejected  cases  are  often  directed  elsewhere. 

In  the  three  other  institutions  the  decision  is  made  by  the  chief 
executive,  who  is  responsible  also  for  the  investigation.  There  is 
no  special  system  about  referring  rejected  families.  If  the  child  is 
found  to  be  **an  institution  case"  under  the  rules  arrangements 
are  made  for  admission. 

Sometimes  when  poverty  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  application  the  Associated  Charities  is  asked  to  make  the 
investigation  and  to  advise  the  institution  as  to  what  course  it 
should  pursue.  Occasionally  cases  that  are  found  to  be  legally 
involved  are  referred  to  the  State  Department  of  Visitation,  which 
handles  them  merely  because  no  local  organization  is  prepared  to 
prosecute. 

For  some  cases  a  great  deal  of  vital  information  is  gathered 
by  the  institution  authorities  and  again  one  will  find  a  child 
received  on  the  face  value  of  a  story  told  at  the  institution  by 
the  applicant.  Obviously  this  work  is  very  uneven  and  must 
inevitably  lead  to  irregular  social  results. 

Dependents  in  the  Detention  Home 

One  other  institution  needs  to  be  noted  in  this  connection. 
Although  established  for  detention  of  delinquent  children,  the 
Springfield  Detention  Home  has  been  used  much  more  as  a  place 
to  hold  children  who  are  merely  in  need  of  shelter.  From  June, 
1912,  when  the  detention  home  was  established,  up  to  April, 
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1914,  the  time  of  this  investigation,  50  children  had  been  de- 
tained, and  42  of  these  were  classed  as  dependents.  Twenty- 
two  were  boys  and  20  were  girls,  the  ages  ranging  from  three 
months  to  seventeen  years.  These  children  were  held  pending 
disposition  by  the  court;  and  although  the  law  provides  that 
children  may  be  committed  to  the  home  only  ''temporarily,*' 
Mr.  Potter*  found  in  his  study  of  the  home  that  between  June, 
1912,  and  April,  1914,  11  dependent  children — seven  boys  and 
four  girls — had  been  held  more  than  50  days  each.  In  fact, 
five  of  these  boys  were  each  held  100  days — ^in  this  home  where 
delinquent  children  were  also  being  confined. 

This  method  of  caring  for  children  awaiting  disposition  by  the 
court  is  to  be  thoroughly  condemned.  Dependent  and  de- 
linquent children  should  not  be  housed  in  the  same  institution, 
particularly  when  it  is  impossible,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
detention  home,  to  take  care  of  them  separately. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  best  solution  would  seem  to 
be  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  these  children  temporarily 
in  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  while  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
juvenile  court.  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  home 
provide  special  isolation  rooms  in  which  children — particularly 
those  to  be  taken  in  on  short  notice — could  be  kept  until  they 
have  had  thorough  physical  examinations  before  admission  to  the 
regular  group.  In  this  way  the  rule  of  the  home  requiring 
physical  examination  before  admission  would  not  be  infringed 
upon,  nor  the  health  of  children  in  the  home  put  in  danger. 
This  service  would  be  quite  within  the  regular  functions  of  the 
home,  and  would  relieve  the  present  unfortunate  situation  in 
which  delinquent  and  dependent  children  are  held  without 
classification  in  the  same  detention  place,  and  the  still  more 
serious  practice  of  detaining  poor  children  in  the  county  jail 
annex. 

Finding  Homes  for  Children 

The  placing-out  method  has  always  been  strongly  approved  in 
Springfield,  and  it  would  be  used  far  more  than  it  now  is  if  there 

•  For  detailed  statement  of  period  of  detention  of  dependent  children  in 
the  detention  home,  together  with  a  description  of  the  home,  see  Potter, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  103-197. 
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were  a  specialized  local  af^ency  to  develop  it.  All  of  the  institu- 
tions except  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  lack  facilities  for  placing- 
ouC  work  and  yet,  although  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  Society*  would  gladly  do  this  for  them,  the  institutions  prefer 
to  place  out  their  children  themselves. 

Of  great  present  value  and  of  far  greater  potential  value  is  the 
protection  given  to  placcd-out  children  by  the  State  Department 
of  Visitation  which  was  organized  to  correct  abuses  reported  in 
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foster  homes.  The  state  anint  says  he  M-nds  trained  workers  to 
foster  homes  reiK»rti'd  lo  the  department  at  least  once  a  year  and 
sometimes  uftener.  ('(i|ms  of  the  visiuirs'  re|xirls  are  sent  to 
the  agencies  resjxtnsihle  ffir  the  plareiiient,  and  if  rondilions  are 
not  approval  by  the  Department  of  ViMtation  the  child's  re- 
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moval  may  be  demanded.  Should  the  situation  warrant  it  the 
state  agent  is  authorized  to  remove  the  child  immediately  from 
a  foster  home  and  charge  the  expense  of  the  removal  to  the  insti- 
tution. This,  however,  practically  never  happens  and  the  state 
agent  reports  that  the  institutions  are  using  greater  care  each 
year. 

Strangely  enough  the  children  returned  to  parents  and  relatives 
do  not  share  the  protection  given  to  children  who  are  placed 
in  foster  homes.  Over  them  the  State  Department  of  Visitation 
has  no  power.  Neither  do  the  institutions  usually  consider  it 
their  obligation  or  their  right  to  re-investigate  the  families  even 
at  the  time  when  discharge  is  being  considered  or  to  supervise 
a  child  after  he  has  returned  to  his  own  home.  But  the  scope  of 
an  institution's  service  is  larger  than  just  feeding  and  housing 
a  child  while  he  is  in  the  institution.  It  lies  also  in  his  establish- 
ment in  wholesome  family  life  whether  the  family  is  his  own  or 
that  of  a  foster  parent,  and  in  this  kind  of  work  the  Springfield 
institutions  have  considerable  progress  to  make. 

Value  of  Organized  Effort 

To  indicate  in  actual  community  results  somewhat  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  the  present  provision  for  these  children, 
and  to  show  that  personal  service,  indispensable  though  it  is, 
must  be  expressed  by  organized  effort  as  well  as  by  skilled 
individual  work,  a  few  case  histories  are  here  summarized.  They 
were  gathered  by  the  writer  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless. 

The  first  case  shows  how  patient  and  tactful  work  on  the  part 
of  a  manager,  and  co-operation  with  a  medical  specialist,  averted 
a  tragedy  and  held  a  home  together. 

I.  The  family  was  not  known  to  the  Associated  Charities. 

Upon  investigating  the  home  after  application  had  been  made  for  the 
child's  care,  the  managers  of  the  institution  found  a  mother  on  the  verge  of 
insanity  and  unable  to  keep  house  for  her  hardworking  husband.  The 
institution  took  the  child  as  a  boarder  in  order  to  preserve  the  parents*  self- 
respect.  It  encouraged  the  mother  to  stay  with  relatives  and  rest  while 
under  treatment  from  an  alienist.  When  able  to  resume  her  family  responsi- 
bilities the  husband  took  her  to  a  little  new  house  he  had  built.    The  family 
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was  reunited.  There  the  writer  found  them;  the  children  strong  and  rosy, 
the  mother  gratified  at  living  ** in  the  finest  house  on  the  block."  However, 
she  was  not  yet  entirely  well  and  still  needed  and  received  the  continued 
interest  of  the  institution  and  the  ph3rsician. 

The  second  case  shows  how  insufficient  investigation  and  follow- 
up  work  resulted  in  a  possible  loss  of  all  permanent  value  from 
the  institution's  work. 

II.  The  family  was  not  known  to  the  Associated  Charities. 

A  young  mother  put  her  children  in  the  institution  because  her  husband*s 
leg  had  been  injured  when  a  train  jumped  the  track  at  a  crossing,  and  she 
had  to  work  while  he  was  in  the  hospital.  When  the  hospital  sent  him  home 
the  mother  gave  up  her  position  and  took  the  children  back.  When  the 
writer  visited  the  home  she  found  matters  at  a  crisis,  llie  father  could 
find  no  opening  in  his  former  line  of  work  as  teamster  and  had  discovered 
that  the  accident  had  limited  the  number  of  other  kinds  of  work  he  could  do. 
In  despair  he  had  just  gone  to  a  disreputable  lawyer  in  an  effort  to  collect 
damages  from  the  railroad.  The  lawyer  said  it  was  so  long  since  the  acci- 
dent had  occurre<l  that  he  doubted  whether  he  could  get  any  witnesses. 

With  five  attorneys  on  its  staff  the  institution  from  which  the 
children  were  returned  had  not  thought  of  this  aspect  of  the  case 
as  part  of  its  social  responsibility  and  it  had  not  seen  to  it  that 
the  family  fortunes  were  re-established  upon  a  sound  basis  before 
sending  the  children  home. 

The  third  case  shows  a  complex  situation  in  which  a  whole  set 
of  community  problems  undiscovered  by  the  institution  had  been 
lessening  the  chances  of  family  rehabilitation  while  the  institu- 
tion cared  for  the  children.  Moreover  the  problems  were  those 
with  which  many  other  families  were  struggling,  and  bro<id  com- 
munity treatment  was  neeiled  as  well  as  immediate  personal 
help  for  this  particular  mother. 

III.  The  familv  was  not  known  to  the  Asset  ia led  Charities. 

Mrs.  A.  put  her  four-year-old  girl  and  six-wccks-old  baby  to  board  in  the 
institution  at  $io  a  month.  Her  given  reason  was  that  she  had  been  di- 
vorced from  her  hu$ban<l  and  had  to  go  to  work.  The  institution  felt  that 
it  was  helping  her  in  the  best  possible  way  and  the  mother  was  delighted  at 
the  treatment  which  the  children  were  receiving.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  husband  was  under  court  orders  to  pay  her  $io  a  month  alimony  but  in 
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this  he  had  lapsed.  Twice  he  had  been  arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  yet 
no  money  had  been  forthcoming.  Although  the  mother  had  undergone  a 
serious  surgical  operation  three  weeks  before  putting  the  children  in  the  insti- 
tution, she  took  a  position  as  dish-washer  in  a  restaurant.  Here  she  worked 
for  twelve  hours  a  day  standing,  and  lifting  trays  of  dishes  weighing  from  50 
to  75  pounds.  The  room  was  hot  and  she  often  thought  that  she  would 
faint  from  the  heat  and  strain.  Later  she  was  transferred  to  potato  peeling, 
at  $5.00  a  week  and  meals,  working  from  6:30  a.  m.  until  8  p.  m.  seven  days 
a  week,  with  one  hour  off  for  each  meal  and  free  time  from  two  to  five;  but 
this  she  seldom  took  because  she  felt  that  she  was  slow.  Here  the  visitor 
found  her.  Financially  she  was  not  getting  ahead  because  she  paid  $10  a 
month  to  the  institution  and  required  the  balance  for  clothes  for  herself  and 
the  children.    She  lived  with  her  mother  rent  free. 

Considering  that  the  need  for  the  institution's  care  was  in 
reality  due  to  a  defect  in  the  court  proceedings,  against  which  a 
strong  protest  should  have  been  entered,  and  that  the  institution 
was  permitting  this  good  mother  to  work  under  conditions  which 
were  dangerous  to  health  in  order  to  earn  money  to  pay  the 
children's  board,  it  was  hardly  discharging  its  social  obligation. 

The  fourth  case  shows  a  still  more  complex  situation  in  which 
the  institution  tossed  back  into  the  community  a  source  of  con- 
tamination which  it  would  not  itself  treat. 

IV.  The  family  was  not  known  to  the  Associated  Charities. 

A  certain  mother  put  her  one-year-old  baby  to  board  in  the  institution  at 
S5.00  a  month  because,  so  the  record  ran,  she  ''had  been  deserted  by  the 
father ''  and  had  no  one  to  care  for  the  child.  Although  the  examining  physi- 
cian at  the  institution  had  thought  the  child  all  right,  it  was  found  to  be 
diseased  and  was  returned  the  day  after  its  admission  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  sent  to  a  hospital.  Nothing  more  was  known  of  this  case  at 
the  institution. 

The  writer's  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  this  mother  was  a  young 
woman  who  had  married  a  much  older  man  living  in  a  nearby  town.  They 
did  not  get  on  well  and  the  wife  took  the  baby  and  left  for  Springfield,  where 
she  hoped  to  get  work.  But  nobody  wanted  a  baby  around  and  the  young 
mother  put  the  child  in  the  institution  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  week.  The  next 
day  she  obtained  work  in  a  shoe  factory  at  $5.00  a  week.  When  she  reached 
home  that  night  she  found  that  the  baby  had  been  returned  by  the  institution 
because  it  was  distressingly  ill  with  syphilis.  She  appealed  to  the  city 
doctor  who  prescribed  for  the  baby,  but  it  could  not  be  received  at  a  hos- 
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pital.  She  tried  to  care  for  it  and  do  her  work  at  the  same  time,  but  this 
was  impossible.  She  gave  up  her  position  at  the  factory  and  appealed  to 
the  Redemption  Home,  which  finally  took  her  in  because  the  baby  was  badly 
undernourished  and  the  mother  could  not  nurse  it  and  work  at  the  same 
time.  After  an  inquiry  into  the  situation,  the  manager  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  husband  and  wife  and  according  to  latest  reports 
alt  was  going  well,  although  the  baby  was  still  in  a  critical  condition. 

This  case  fairly  bristles  with  opportunities  for  both  individual 
and  community  service.  The  critical  situation  in  the  young 
woman's  home,  her  need  of  advice  and  direction  with  regard  to 
her  course,  the  institution's  acceptance  of  the  child  without  defi- 
nite information  about  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  family 
or  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  baby,  the  fact  that  the 
baby  was  teing  breast  fed  at  the  time  of  application,  that  the 
mother  was  obliged  to  wean  it  in  order  to  go  to  work,  her  accept- 
ance of  less  than  a  living  wage,  the  fact  that  there  was  no  place 
in  Springfield  where  a  syphilitic  baby  could  receive  hospital  treat- 
ment; all  of  these  combated  her  grit  and  perseverance  in  tr>'ing 
to  keep  her  child. 

These  cases  indicate  that  the  institutions  offer  at  best  but  a 
partial  and  often  haphazard  treatment  for  the  troubles  which 
lead  to  application  for  their  care  of  children;  they  show  oppor- 
tunities not  yet  grasped — the  more  urgent  because  often  ex- 
clusively theirs — which  could  be  worked  out  through  organized 
co-operation  and  a  definite  community  program  of  child  welfare. 

Dependent  Children  Outside  the  Institltions 

But  a  child  welfare  program  should  not  limit  itself  to  those 
children  who  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  institutions. 
Equal  protection  should  Ix?  extended  to  others.  For  instance, 
there  is  conspicuous  s<K'ial  leakage  in  the  work  of  the  county 
courts  in  all  parts  of  the  state  which  allow  children  to  be  given 
out  for  adoption  without  sjK'cial  investigation  of  the  motives  or 
character  of  thost*  who  give  and  those  who  take. 

In  191 3  ten  children  were  given  out  for  adoption  by  the  county 
court  of  Sangamon  C\>unty.  The  aj;e,  st*x,  and  reason  for  adop- 
tion as  stated  by  the  court  records  are  as  follows: 
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Boy  aged  one  year;  mother  dead  and  father  living. 

Girl  aged  one  year;  parents  unknown.    Guardian  consents. 

Boy  aged  two  years;  mother  living.  (Father  not  mentioned  in  court 
record.) 

Boy  aged  three  years;  mother  unable  to  support  child.    Father  dead. 

Girl  aged  three  years  (known  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless). 

Girl  aged  five  years;  mother  dead,  father  living. 

Boy  aged  five  years;  father  dead.  Child  adopted  by  aunt  and  uncle  be- 
cause "  mother  unable  to  support  and  educate  it." 

Girl  aged  seven  years;  father  dead,  mother  living. 

Girl  aged  twelve  years;  parents  divorced.    Mother  abandoned  the  child. 

Boy  aged  three  years;  mother  remarried  and  child  was  adopted  by  his 
stepfather. 

What  about  the  mothers  who  were  ** unable  to  support*'  their 
children?  What  about  these  other  parents  and  the  probable 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  children  given  out  for  adoption? 

That  more  investigation  is  needed  than  the  testimony  given 
by  interested  persons  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  is  shown  by  the 
following  situation  recently  discovered  by  mere  accident.  A  very 
young  baby  was  given  for  adoption  in  this  court  to  a  woman  who 
belonged  to  a  notoriously  immoral  family.  The  woman  herself 
was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis  and  under  treatment 
at  the  tuberculosis  dispensary  at  the  time  the  baby  was  given 
her  by  adoption. 

The  regulation  of  maternity  homes  and  the  accurate  registration 
of  births  are  also  matters  to  be  included  in  a  child  welfare  program.* 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  work  of  the  Springfield  institutions,  except  in  the  Redemption 
Home,  is  chiefly  custodial  until  some  turn  in  affairs  or  some  ap- 
plicant from  a  would-be  foster  home  leads  to  a  child's  discharge. 
As  is  shown  in  the  table  of  Movement  of  Population  (Appendix 
B,  page  i68),  the  children  were  discharged  to  parents  or  relatives, 
to  foster  homes  for  free  care,  to  work  for  wages,  or  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  organizations,  t 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  birth  registration  and  the  midwife  situation  in 
Springfield,  see  companion  report,  Schneider,  Franz,  Jr.:  Public  Health  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  pp.  14-23.     (The  Springfield  Survey.) 

t  As  the  Stale  Department  of  Visitation  uses  the  term,  **placing-out  *' 
work  does  not  include  children  placed  or  replaced  with  parents  or  other  rela- 
tives except  in  special  instances. 
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THE  INSTITUTIONS  AS  EDUCATIONAL  FORCES 

The  Institution  Staffs 

Once  admitted  to  the  institution,  what  preparation  and  equip- 
ment are  found  by  these  miscellaneous  groups  who  are  nearly 
always  somewhat  below  par  in  health  and  very  much  below  par 
in  education  and  general  training?  The  actual  work  of  bringing 
these  wards  up  to  standard  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  institu- 
tion workers.  As  is  obvious,  much  skill  and  much  social  knowl- 
edge are  needed  by  those  who  are  expected  to  do  this  work.  Yet 
none  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  Springfield  institutions  has 
had  such  training  as  will  enable  her  to  handle  to  best  advantage 
the  difficult  tasks  encountered.  None  of  them  has  had  a  chance 
to  qualify  for  the  social  aspects  of  their  duties;  neither  are  they 
adequate  in  numbers  or  adequately  paid.* 

The  Lincoln  Colored  Home  has  a  colored  superintendent  who 
receives  her  living  and  incidental  expenses,  but  no  salary;  and 
a  practical  cook  who  is  on  small  wages.  At  the  Orphanage  of 
the  Holy  Child  the  only  employe  is  the  superintendent,  whose 
salary  is  nominal.  Tlje  Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless, 
which  has  the  most  complex  administrative  problem  of  all,  has 
a  superintendent  whose  salary  is  entirely  inadequate  for  such 
a  position,  three  '* nurses"  who  are  in  reality  mere  housemaids,  a 
seamstress,  a  mender,  a  cook,  a  laundress,  and  a  man  for  general 
work.  One  of  the  employes  has  charge  of  about  50  boys,  one  has 
20  older  girls,  and  another  cares  for  20  little  children  under  five 
years  of  age.  As  has  been  said,  the  question  of  admission  and 
discharge  is  attended  to  by  a  committee  of  the  managers-  who 
employ  a  placing-out  agent  occasionally  to  investigate  and  super- 
vise the  country  homes.     They  do  the  city  work  themselves. 

*  As  this  report  goes  to  press  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  is  taking  definite 
steps  to  develop  its  placing-out  work  under  competent  supervision. 
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At  the  Rescue  Home  the  staflf  consists  of  the  manager,  who  is 
the  founder,  an  assistant,  a  matron,  a  kindergartner,  and  a  non- 
resident man  superintendent,  the  husband  of  the  manager.  No 
one  of  these  workers  is  regularly  salaried.  Those  living  at  the 
home  receive  maintenance  and  "  pin  money."  The  work  in  this 
home,  combining  as  it  does  maternity  and  nursery  work,  calls  for 
a  highly  trained  staff  which  the  finances  of  the  institution  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  had  not  yet  enabled  it  to  procure. 

But  regardless  of  the  qualifications  of  these  workers  we  find 
that  the  highest  standards  of  child  protection  and  care  are  made 
quite  impossible,  in  some  respects,  by  certain  crippling  defects 
in  the  buildings  themselves.  Two  of  the  institution  plants — 
the  Lincoln  Colored  Home  and  the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child — 
are  new.  The  Home  for  the  Friendless  occupies  an  old  building 
to  which  an  annex  and  dining  room  wing  have  been  added  in 
recent  years.  In  the  old  part  we  naturally  find  many  archi- 
tectural handicaps  that  have  not  been  repeated  in  the  new. 

Protection  Against  Fire 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  among  these  four  institutions  there  is 
but  one,  the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child,  in  which  there  is  not 
undue  daily  risk  of  loss  of  life  by  fire.  Its  protection  lies  in  the 
excellent  arrangement  of  front  and  rear  stairways  and  its  wide 
and  accessible  balconies  on  the  dormitory  floor.  Although  the 
risk  of  life  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  there  is  no  internal  equip- 
ment to  prevent  property  loss. 

The  danger  in  the  Lincoln  Colored  Home  is  due  not  only  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  stairway,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  institu- 
tion is  overcrowded.  If  fire  broke  out  at  night  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  rescue  three  old  ladies  who  at  the  time  the 
home  was  visited  slept  in  the  room  which  is  reached  only  from  the 
boys'  dormitory. 

The  menat^e  of  the  two  other  institutions  is  still  greater.  The 
Home  for  the  Friendless  relies  entirely  upon  exterior  escapes. 
These  are  of  good  stair  variety  above  the  second  floor,  but 
from  the  second  to  the  first  floor  there  are  vertical  ladders 
which  have  rungs  so  far  apart  and  stop  so  far  short  of  the  ground 
that  the  little  children  cannot  safely  use  them.  Even  an  adult 
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would  have  to  swing  by  both  hands  and  drop.  When  such 
escapes  as  these  are  wet  or  covered  with  ice  they  are  highly 
impracticable.  The  situation  was  made  more  serious  by  the 
fact  that  the  screen  in  a  window  which  would  be  the  one  exit 
for  children  sleeping  on  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  buildings  when 
the  inspection  was  made,  was  actually  nmled  in.  Two  scrubbing 
pails  were  the  only  fire-fighting  apparatus  the  superintendent 
could  suggest  when  asked  what  could  be  used  to  put  out  a  possible 


Showing  the  di 
fire  alarm,  that  small   boys  must 
drop  from  fire-escape  to  the  ground 

FiKE  Hazards,  Springfield  Home  for  the  Fi 
HAY,  191 4 

fire,  and  both  of  these  had  been  taken  to  another  part  of  the 
building  by  the  cleaner. 

This  exposure  of  child  life  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  consti- 
tutional provision  for  protection  of  the  scantily  kept  records  in 
fireproof  safes  and  vaults.  The  managers  had  given  attention 
to  fire  protection  and  had  followed  expert  advice  in  buying  the 
fire-escapes,  but  the  situation  was  still  a  dangerous  one. 
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The  fire  dangers  at  the  Redemption  Home  are  due  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  house  to  such  an  extent  that  an  attic,  reached  by 
a  narrow  stairway,  has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  dormitory. 
The  danger  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  fire  officials  and  is 
recognized  by  the  management,  but  as  yet  no  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  situation  have  been  discovered.  The  only  way  of  making 
this  top  floor  perfectly  safe  is  to  abandon  it. 

Health  Protection 

Such  variations  were  found  not  only  in  fire  protection  but  in 
protecting  the  children  from  disease.  As  we  have  said,  all  the 
institutions  except  the  Redemption  Home  insist  that  the  children 
be  in  good  general  health  at  entrance.  All  have  medical  service 
at  their  command.  All  state  that  acute  illnesses  are  rare.  The 
institution  managers  have  shown  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children  and  active  measures  are  taken 
to  secure  treatment  when  the  need  is  pointed  out.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  concern,  the  health  conditions  are  by  no  means  what  they 
should  be.  The  certificates  of  the  examining  physicians  are  in 
reality  mere  passports  for  a  child*s  entrance  and  are  not  regarded 
as  serious  records  of  his  physical  condition  or  needs;  and  once 
in  the  institution  the  child  is  not  re-examined  unless  he  shows 
special  signs  of  illness.  There  are  no  routine  examinations 
to  find  out  how  the  child  is  developing  or  to  catch  physical  de- 
fects in  the  incipient  stages.  Although  a  great  deal  of  medical 
service  is  rendered,  much  more  is  needed.  There  is  obvious  need 
of  more  dental  work.  Out  of  20  institution  children  inspected  by 
the  writer,  19  had  carious  teeth  which  were  receiving  no  treatment. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  institutions  there  should 
be  routine  mental  and  physical  examinations  of  all  these  children 
and  comparable  records  of  conditions  found.  Without  these 
It  is  impossible  to  adapt  institution  life  to  the  needs  of  the  little 
inmates,  and  to  make  it  the  true  means  to  a  social  end.  Mental 
and  physical  examinations  following  first  class  home  investiga- 
tions should  precede  whatever  training  or  educational  work  may 
be  carried  on.  The  body  and  mind  must  be  built  up  and  made 
ready  for  the  part  the  child  is  to  take  in  the  world.  The 
training  needed  is  for  normal  life  happily  and  usefully  lived. 
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• 

A  very  great  difference  is  found  between  the  standards  of 
personal  hygiene,  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  maintaining  the 
health  of  well  children  and  with  bringing  back  to  normal  condi- 
tions children  who  are  not  positively  well.  The  standards  swing 
from  the  excellent  equipment  and  careful  training  at  the  Orphan- 
age of  the  Holy  Child,  where  each  girl  has  a  bed  to  herself  and 
such  other  facilities  and  drill  as  are  found  in  a  well-ordered  family 
home,  to  the  Redemption  Home  where  adverse  conditions  of  plant 
and  overcrowding  checkmate  even  the  most  determined  adminis- 
trative efforts  made  to  achieve  high  standards;  to  the  Lincoln 
Colored  Home,  where  modern  equipment  is  rendered  inadequate 
and  proper  standards  are  impossible  because  of  its  overcrowding 
with  boys  and  girls  of  such  wide  range  in  age ;  and  to  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  where  defects  of  plant  and  of  administration 
combine  in  creating  a  generally  unsatisfactory  situation. 

Likewise  in  the  question  of  diet  and  the  service  of  food  which 
are  such  important  elements  in  health,  far  extremes  of  standards 
are  discovered.  In  every  detail  of  the  daily  life  we  find  similar 
variations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  points  are 
matters  of  educational  importance  as  well  as  of  health  for  the 
wards  who  are  all  in  especial  need  of  influences  which  are  edu- 
cative at  every  point.  Their  training  for  hygiene  in  home  life  is 
of  the  greatest  moment  when  one  considers  the  limitations  and 
menaces  of  their  futures. 

Educational  Work 

That  many  of  them  need  special  help  in  school  work  is  clear. 
Although  some  of  the  children  are  known  to  be  mentally  defective, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  other  merely  backward  children 
who  have  lacked  opportunities  for  ordinary  progress.  There  is 
provision  on  the  institutional  record  blanks  for  noting  "apparent 
mentality;  average,  backward,  feeble-minded,  idiotic,*'  but  this 
is  rarely  filled  out,  and  when  it  is  the  information  throws  no 
light  whatever  upon  the  situation  because  it  does  not  represent 
scientific  findings.  A  study  of  the  school  records  of  children  in 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless  for  the  year  i9i3toi9i4  shows  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  50  children  sent  to  the  Stuart  School 
were  to  be  classed  as  retarded,  as  against  less  than  one-quarter 
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of  the  general  school  population.  Dr.  Tread  way  examined  the 
children  in  the  home  in  April,  1914,  and  found  one  child  mentally 
defective  and  another  belonging  to  that  group  generally  de- 
scribed as  **  psychopathic  children."*  Such  facts  as  these  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  for  child-caring  agencies  to  know  in  making 
plans  for  their  wards,  t 

In  no  respect  have  these  institutions  made  educational  forces 
of  themselves.  Domestic  science,  manual  work,  and  the  crafts 
have  not  been  introduced.  And  the  daily  work  of  the  house- 
holds themselves  cannot  be  utilized  for  true  industrial  training. 
Although  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  has  a  yard  the  size  of  a 
city  block  with  truck  garden  and  chicken  runs,  these  have  not 
been  turned  to  account  in  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
other  institutions  have  such  small  yard  space  that  opportunities 
for  garden  work  are  seriously  limited,  but  if  there  were  trained 
direction  and  leadership  much  intensive  work  might  be  done  even 
with  these. 

Recreation  Needs 

The  same  lack  of  development  is  found  in  recreational  facilities. 
There  are  indoor  play  rooms  in  all  the  institutions  except  the 
Redemption  Home,  which  has  only  a  nursery,  but  these  are 
scantily  equipped  and  undirected.  The  play  rooms  of  the 
Lincoln  Colored  Home  and  the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child, 
as  well  as  the  boys'  play  room  in  the  Home  for  the  Friendless, 
are  dreary  places  in  rather  dark  basements.  The  girls  in  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless  have  upstairs  play  rooms. 

This  last  institution  has  equipped  part  of  its  yard  with  swings 
and  turning  poles  which  are  chiefly  used  by  the  little  children 
and  the  older  boys  because  the  older  girls  are  so  occupied  with 
an  endless  round  of  household  drudgeries  that  they  have  little 

•Sec  companion  report,  Treadway,  Walter  L.,  M.D.:  Care  of  Mental 
Defectives,  the  Insane,  and  Alcoholics  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  p.  11.  (The 
Springfield  Survey.) 

t  The  proportion  of  children  above  normal  a^ce  for  the  grades  in  which  they 
are  found  is  50  per  cent  for  the  54  institution  children  in  the  Stuart  School,  as 
compared  with  24  per  cent  for  the  6,199  children  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  Springfield.  The  54  institution  children  in  the  Stuart  School  aver- 
aged 91  per  cent  of  a  year  above  normal  age  for  the  grades  in  which  they  were 
found,  while  the  6,199  chiUtren  in  the  public  elementar>'  schools  of  Springfield 
averaged  but  36  per  cent  of  a  year  above  normal  age. 
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time  for  play  outside  of  school  hours.  The  school  playground 
gives  them  some  recreation  during  the  school  session. 

The  outdoor  provision  for  play  at  the  three  other  institutions  is 
in  the  back  yards,  which  arc  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  average 
dwelling  house.  As  one  of  the  chief  executives  said,  "The 
children  themselves  make  such  play  as  they  have."  Occasional 
picnics  and  other  outside  pleasures  are  provided  to  all  the  insti- 
tution children  but  these  cannot  give  the  character  and  health 
results  which  would  come  from  properly  organized  play  facilities 
at  the  institutions.  And  nothing  will  provide  proper  solution  for 
the  many  disciplinary  problems  like  a  healthy  play  spirit. 

To  sum  up,  then,  an  analysis  shows  that  the  care  given  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  material  relief  rather  than  special  work  in 
child  nurture. 
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IV 
THE  NEXT  STEPS  FORWARD 

While  the  foregoing  facts  indicate  weaknesses  at  certain  points 
in  the  children's  institutions,  there  nevertheless  are  a  number  of 
important  facts  which  make  the  outlook  for  broad  development 
of  child  welfare  work  in  Springfield  one  of  exceptional  promise. 
First  of  all  is  the  vigorous  desire  of  the  managers  of  the  institu- 
tions to  frame  up  a  plan  for  the  widest  social  use  of  their  agencies 
and  then  to  see  to  it,  by  hard  personal  service,  that  such  a  plan 
is  carried  out  even  though  it  may  mean  changes  in  their  long 
established  methods.  These  managers  are  singularly  free  to 
adapt  their  work  to  changed  conditions  because,  fortunately, 
they  are  not  limited  to  any  restrictive  terms  in  bequests. 

Another  hopeful  feature  is  that  the  child-caring  problems  of 
Springfield,  unlike  those  faced  by  Chicago,  for  instance,  are  at 
present  of  manageable  proportions,  and  the  whole  county  of 
Sangamon  can  be  included  without  overburdening  a  child  wel- 
fare program  and  rendering  it  unwieldy  in  operation. 

The  fact  that  Springfield  is  the  state  capital  and  headquarters 
for  the  State  Department  of  Visitation*  is  of  great  but  as  yet 
unrecognized  value  for  forward  work.  Since  1905  this  de- 
partment has  had  power  of  inspection  over  all  children's  insti- 
tutions which  receive  public  funds  and  has  also  visited  private 
institutions  upon  request.  In  addition,  it  visits  children  who 
are  reported  to  it  as  placed  out  in  foster  homes  within  the  state 
and  has  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  creating  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  high  standards  for  such  work. 

Recommexdations 

Knowledge  of  the  facts  involved  is  essential  for  success  at 
every  step  of  the  way  in  a  child  welfare  program  for  any  com- 

•  For  full  powers  of  this  department,  see  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes,  p.  176, 
Chap.  23,  Charities. 
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munity.  And  determination  of  the  facts  should  be  by  persons 
especially  trained  for  such  work,  equipped  also  with  up-to-date 
experience  and  resource.  It  goes  without  saying  that  discrim- 
inating record  keeping  is  absolutely  necessary  for  results. 

If  records  were  at  hand  to  point  out  dangers  and  plague  spots 
in  our  communities,  child  welfare  programs  could  be  drafted 
with  greater  detail  than  is  possible  at  the  stage  to  which  most  of 
the  American  child-caring  agencies  have  developed.  Certain 
principles  and  tendencies  may,  however,  be  relied  upon  for  guid- 
ance in  drawing  up  an  initial  scheme  of  work. 

The  remarkable  trend,  backed  by  the  most  experienced 
specialists  in  social  movements,  towards  expansion  of  child- 
caring  work  under  public  control  or  supervision,  with  state 
or  county  as  administrative  units,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Consciousness  of  state  citizenship  and  of  county  citizenship 
is  being  felt  more  and  more  even  by  dwellers  in  cities.  Tlie 
rural  districts  for  obvious  reasons  have  always  had  more  or 
less  of  this  consciousness. 

In  planning  the  Springfield  program  it  is  far  better,  then,  to 
work  from  even  a  somewhat  idealistic  state  program,  through  the 
ideal  functions  of  county  and  city  to  the  group  of  existing  child- 
caring  agencies,  than  to  start  by  focusing  attention  exclusively 
on  the  possible  development  of  any  one  of  these  agencies  merely 
on  a  basis  of  its  financial  and  other  resources. 

We  are  at  last  realizing  that  the  development  of  the  state,  the 
county,  and  the  individual  communities  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
each  with  recognition  of  the  close  relation  of  its  work  to  the  work 
of  the  others.  The  policy  of  Illinois  should  be  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  counties  and  the  policies  of  the  counties  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  state. 

Essentials  in  a  Child  Welfare  Pro(;ram 
It  is  essential  that  every  community  should  have  access  to: 

1 .  A  pro|x?rly  run  juvenile  court  with  efficient  probation  service. 

2.  Provision  for  the  temjx>rary  care  of  children  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  court.  Such  provision  may  Ix*  given  either  in  a 
detention  home  for  dejK'ndent  and  neglected  children,  in  one  of 
the  existing  orphanages,  or  preferably  by  iK)arding  them  out  with 
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selected  private  families  under  careful  supervision  of  a  children's 
aid  society,  as  in  Boston. 

3.  A  well-organized  child-caring  society  which  shall  handle: 

a.  Case  studies. 

b.  Protective  work. 

c.  Temporary  aid  for  children  whose  parents  are  in  tem- 
porary distress. 

d.  Placing-out  work  with  efficient  supervision  of  children 
in  private  families. 

4.  A  receiving  home  for  the  temporary  care  of  children  await- 
ing placement. 

5.  Hospital  provision  for  sick  children. 

6.  Special  provision  for  orthopedic  cases  by  connection  with 
a  state  orthopedic  hospital  or  with  a  private  institution  with 
skilled  orthopedic  service. 

7.  Provision  for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  state  schools  especially 
for  this  purpose.  * 

8.  Provision  for  training  backward  children  in  one  or  more 
public  schools. 

9.  Provision,  in  state  institutions,  for  delinquents  for  whom 
the  probation  system  is  not  suitable. 

Among  the  above,  the  state  of  Illinois  has  already  made  pro- 
vision for  the  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded,  and  delinquents,  al- 
though some  of  this  provision  is  inadequate  for  the  numbers  of 
children  needing  it.  It  does  not  touch  the  needs  of  other  classes 
of  children  than  those  just  mentioned.  The  care  of  the  sick, 
crippled,  dependent,  and  neglected  children  is  left  entirely  to 
private  persons  and  private  organizations,  except  when  depen- 
dents are  cared  for  by  the  juvenile  court  in  the  detention  home. 

Some  of  the  juvenile  court  children  are,  however,  boarded 
with  the  private  institutions.  If  there  were  a  thorough  classi- 
fication of  the  children  in  these  asylums  many  would  be  found 
who  would  be  designated  as  preventive  cases,  medical  cases, 
cases  of  mental  deficiency,  orthopedic  cases,  and  so  forth,  which 
the  Springfield  institutions  for  children  have  not  equipped  them- 
selves to  treat. 

If,  following  a  thorough  classification  of  these  children,  a  redis- 
tribution were  made  on  a  basis  of  actual  child  need,  it  would  be 
discovered  that  much  further  development  should  be  made  by 
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the  State  as  an  administrative  unit.  Very  properly  there  should 
be  state  protective  work  for  neglected  children,  state  placing-out 
work,  and  state  care  in  reception  homes. 

The  present  Department  of  Visitation  of  Children  Placed  in 
Family  Homes  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  embodies 
a  valuable  ideal  in  its  super\'isory  powers  over  the  state  assisted 
agencies  for  children  as  well  as  over  such  private  agencies  as 
request  its  help,  and  its  inspection  of  all  foster  homes  in  which 
children  are  placed  by  these  agencies.  It  is  bound  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  future  child  welfare  movements. 
Not  only  is  its  power  very  limited  at  present,  but  its  appropria- 
tion has  never  been  any'where  near  large  enough  to  permit  it  to 
do  thoroughly  the  work  of  inspection  which  constitutes  the  major 
part  of  its  present  activities.  It  should  have  a  complete  roster 
of  all  the  children  cared  for  by  children's  agencies  as  well  as 
greater  scope  in  supervising  them.  But  it  will  be  necessar>' 
for  some  time  to  come  for  private  agencies  to  initiate  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  demonstrating  and  standardizing  the 
methods  in  child-care.  Such  agencies  should  always  keep  in 
mind,  however,  the  ideal  function  of  the  state  for  state  wards  of 
all  classes,  and  so  ser\'e  their  various  communities  as  to  bring  that 
ideal  within  reach. 

A  County  Child  Welfare  Organization  Needed 

For  some  years  the  fact  that  the  county  is  an  exceedingly 
advantageous  administrative  unit  has  been  shown  in  a  number  of 
states  both  east  and  west  of  Illinois.  But  in  Illinois  the  county 
as  a  child  welfare  unit  has  been  for  the  most  part  overlooked. 
Cook  County,  because  of  the  intense  activity  of  social  workers  in 
Chicago,  has  had  more  development  than  the  others.  Sangamon 
County,  in  which  Springfield  is  located,  has  scarcely  btH.*n  touched 
outside  of  the  city  limits.  The  present  Springfield  agencies 
should  take  the  Sangamon  County  into  their  activities  and 
develop  themselves  on  a  county-wide  srojK*.  Rural  work  must 
l)e  attended  to.  Nowhere  is  there  greater  nc^»d  of  vigilance  to 
prevent  neglect  of  children  than  in  the  unobtrusive  districts 
iK^yond  the  city  limits. 

Springfield  should  naturally  and  proj>erly  l)e  the  headquarters 
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for  Sangamon  County.  Springfield  should  list  the  fundamental 
social  needs  of  the  Sangamon  County  children  and  see  to  it  that 
they  are  met  by  the  most  effective  methods.  The  existing  nu- 
cleus of  institutional  agencies  is  but  fragmentary,  only  a  part  of 
the  circle  which  should  protect  each  child.  Springfield  is  now  in 
such  a  position  that  it  is  practically  compelled  to  consider  each 
child  an  institutional  case  whether  it  needs  to  be  or  not.  Strong 
alternative  treatments  should  be  pushed. 

A  well-rounded  county-wide  organization  for  child  welfare 
which  shall  stand  firmly  for  comprehensive  and  sympathetic  case 
work  and  for  remedial  measures  in  community  betterment  is  ur- 
gently needed.*  This  agency  should  be  strongly  organized  for 
child  protection  so  that  it  can  care  intelligently  for  that  mass  of 
children  who  are  on  the  road  to  dependency  or  delinquency  or 
who  already  clog  the  machinery  of  the  juvenile  court  and  pre- 
vent it  from  devoting  its  efforts  to  children  who  are  on  proba- 
tion. 

Such  an  organization  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  do 
constructive  work  in  its  county  but  to  make  a  thorough  social, 
medical,  and  mental  diagnosis  of  each  application,  and  it 
should  stand  ready  to  supply  treatment  either  through  provi- 
sion of  its  own  or  by  co-operation  with  the  resources  of  other 
existing  agencies.  It  should  initiate  an  up-to-date  placing-out 
work  with  a  department  for  mothers  with  babies — both  white  and 
colored — and  a  strong  protective  department  prepared  to 
prosecute  whenever  necessary.  The  combination  of  these 
branches  of  work  in  one  agency  is  a  somewhat  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  child-caring  field,  but  it  is  a  very  wise  and  helpful 
development  and  one  for  which  Springfield  is  peculiarly  ready  in 
that  individual  agencies  for  placing-out  work  and  for  protective 
work  practically  do  not  now  exist. 

It  is  said  by  those  in  the  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 

•  Several  months  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  report  these  recommenda- 
tions were  submitted,  upon  request,  to  a  group  of  Springfield  people  interested 
in  child  welfare  and  ready  to  initiate  improvements  in  liK^al  work.  As  the 
report  goes  to  pres6,  a  committee  is  being  organ ize<i  to  take  up  a  program  of 
work  along  the  lines  here  outlined,  with  a  full-time  executive  secretary  in 
charge.  The  committee  was  ap(K)inted  by  the  Ixjard  uf  managers  of  the  liome 
for  the  Friendless,  and  the  stx-retary  is  Miss  MiUIred  A.  Cuff  man,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Springfield  Associated  Charities. 
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enough  foster  homes  for  such  Springfield  children  as  the  institu- 
tions are  already  trying  to  place  out.  These  people  feel,  there- 
fore, that  the  creation  of  machinery  for  placing-out  work  would 
be  quite  useless  for  the  Springfield  district. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  lies  in  the  most  effective  placing- 
out  societies  of  the  county  which  faced  exactly  such  a  situation 
when  they  started,  but  who  now  have  more  applications  from 
suitable  people  than  they  have  children  to  place  out. 

In  other  words,  if  a  placing-out  agency  is  well  managed  and 
wisely  promoted,  if  the  children  to  be  placed  are  thoughtfully 
prepared  for  placement  by  preliminary  medical  and  other  at- 
tention, there  is  no  dearth  of  good  homes  open  to  them.  Poor 
work,  poorly  prepared  children,  and  poor  supervision  naturally 
enough  discourage  people  from  applying  for  children.  Spring- 
field need  have  no  fear  that  a  placing-out  movement  will  fail  to 
find  enough  standard  homes. 

Sangamon  County  should  effect  a  county  organization  for  child 
welfare  which,  however,  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  which  has  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  so  that  it  may  coordinate  its  work  with  a  state  pro- 
gram and  avail  itself  of  the  resources  of  that  organization  in  plac- 
ing-out and  supervisory  work. 

With  such  an  organization  to  study  and  sift  the  facts  in  each 
case  the  work  of  the  institutional  agencies,  if  they  co-operate  as 
they  should,  will  be  greatly  simplified  and  helped.  The  wards 
for  whom  they  care  will  be  those  who  definitely  need  what  the 
institutions  have  to  give.  They  will  be  there  for  a  clearly  out- 
lined result,  and  the  institutions  may  then  know,  as  they  cannot 
now,  that  they  are  in  reality  meeting  the  needs  of  that  sector 
of  the  circle  for  which  institutional  care  is,  for  the  time  being, 
the  best  treatment. 

Future  Scope  of  Institutions 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  demands  the  future  scope 
of  the  existing  institutions  should  be  very  carefully  examined. 
These  institutions,  as  we  have  seen,  are  four.  Three  of  them — 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child, 
and  the  Lincoln  Colored  Home — are  primarily  interested  in  the 
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dependent  and  neglected  child,  and  all  of  them  apply  practically 
the  same  methods  of  care  to  their  respective  groups.  Although 
they  have  marked  divergences  of  policies  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  of  them  have  attacked  the  causes  of  child  dependency  in 
Springfield  through  case  work  or  through  movements  based  on 
the  revelations  of  case  work. 

As  has  been  said,  a  constructive  child  welfare  organization  of 
county-wide  scope  and  connected  with  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society  should  be  the  chief  diagnostic  agency  for 
Springfield  and  Sangamon  County;  and  the  institutions  should 
restrict  themselves  to  their  true  use  for  the  treatment  of  children 
who  definitely  need  specific  institutional  service. 

Obviously  the  adoption  of  a  program  which  takes  into  account 
the  interrelation  of  social  forces  in  state,  county,  and  muni- 
cipality will  mean  an  immense  improvement  in  the  existing 
machinery  of  Springfield.  What  may,  during  the  transition 
period  from  present  haphazard  methods  with  miscellaneous 
groups  of  children,  appear  to  some  managers  to  be  curtailment  of 
scope  will  in  reality  mean  specialized,  intensive,  durable  work  of 
high  order. 

When  such  a  reorganization  and  adjustment  of  work  for  chil- 
dren has  been  accomplished  in  Sangamon  County  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  the  need  for  such  an  institution  as  the  Springfield 
Redemption  Home  has  fundamentally  changed.  The  depen- 
dent children  who  are  now  cared  for  in  that  institution,  without 
their  mothers,  will  be  placed  in  family  homes  for  temporary  or 
permanent  care  as  the  case  may  be;  the  confinement  work  will 
be  given  over  to  the  hospitals  and,  after  discharge,  the  mothers 
with  their  babies  will  be  placed  out  in  families  by  the  department 
for  mothers  and  babies  of  the  central  organization  on  child 
welfare. 

There  should  l)e  some  place  where,  prior  to  hospital  care,  young 
expectant  mothers  may  he  given  home  life  and  training  in 
personal  hygiene,  care  of  the  baby,  practical  sewing,  cooking 
and  other  household  branches.  This  institution  should  not 
attempt  the  hospital  work.  A  sound  industrial  program  should 
be  mapped  out  for  each  of  these  girls,  making  it  possible  for  her 
to  nurse  and  care  for  her  child  while  assisting  in  her  own  support. 
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Whether  the  Springfield  Redemption  Home  is  adaptable  to 
this  educational  work  remains  to  be  seen. 

Careful  plans  should  be  made  for  those  women  awaiting  court 
action  who  have  young  children  with  them  or  who  are  expectant 
mothers.  Each  one  of  these  women  should  be  treated  in  the  light 
of  her  personal  history  and  with  all  the  alternatives  of  the  com- 
munity in  mind.  Close  co-operation,  on  a  working  basis,  be- 
tween the  court  officers  and  the  charity  organizations  is  essential 
to  a  humane  solution  of  these  problems. 

Sangamon  County  will  still  require  a  small  reception  home 
for  white  children  and  another  for  colored  children. 

There  is  not,  in  a  discriminating  program,  any  social  justifica- 
tion for  an  institution  like  the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child, 
admirably  managed  as  that  institution  is.  It  takes  just  the  kind 
of  girls  who  are  suited  to  normal  homes  and  keeps  them  for  long 
years  of  artificial  life  without  being  in  any  sense  an  educational 
institution.  It  does  not  give  them  anything  which  a  family 
home  cannot  give  and  it  cannot  give  them  that  essential  in 
which  a  good  family  home  excels — experience  in  normal  human 
relationships. 

The  limited  institutional  activity  which  may  still  find  a  place 
in  an  enlightened  program  of  child  welfare  should,  to  be  of  best 
use,  be  carefully  worked  out  as  to  plant,  equipment,  and  adminis- 
tration. The  present  plants  of  the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child 
and  the  Lincoln  Colored  Home  are  of  about  the  best  size.  They 
would  be  much  richer  in  opportunity  if  they  had  sufficient  grounds 
about  them,  such  as  surround  the  unwieldy,  congregate  plant 
of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

Other  Developments  in  the  Institutions 

The  equipment  should  spell  out  in  every  detail  the  specific 
object  of  the  institution.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  large 
expenditure.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  homelike  points  must 
be  emphasized  and  that  barracks  furniture,  dark  play  rooms,  and 
unsanitary  features  must  go.  It  means  that  the  daily  life  of 
each  child  must  be  physically,  mentally,  spiritually  constructive 
and  reconstructive,  and  if  the  administrative  methods  are  chal- 
lenged as  to  their  effectiveness  in  securing  such  results  the  best 
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ways  will  be  discovered.  And  through  all  must  run  a  practical, 
enlightening  record  system.  To  outline  just  what  the  methods 
should  be  would  be  to  induce  that  inflexibility  which  has  kept 
institutions  marking  time  long  after  the  marching  orders  have 
been  heard. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  plant  is  of  less  vital  importance 


t 

1 

-  -'.  mI.9^  >  IIEJI^H 

A  Children's  Home  on  the  Cottage  Plan 
There  U  a  stronR  ronsensiis  of  opinion  at  pref>em  aftainat  the  big  orphan- 
asylum  idea.     Smaller  cottaRes,  where  the  life  can  be  made  more  like  that  in 
the  normal  home,  are  favored.     The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  several  cot- 
tages of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum.     It  houses  25  children 

to  success  than  is  the  chief  executive  who  is  placed  in  charge. 
In  the  future  program  for  these  Springfield  institutions  the  need 
of  large  social  vision,  the  co-operative  spirit,  natural  and  acquired 
ability  to  bring  alwut  the  end  in  view  are  absolutely  indisi»cnsablc. 
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Not  only  should  the  chief  executives  be  of  such  type,  but  they 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  experiment  with  new  methods, 
to  make  each  agency  a  vital  part  of  the  social  program  as  a  whole. 
Not  by  large  numbers  cared  for  but  by  actual  results  secured  for 
those  who  need  more  than  anything  else  what  the  institutions 
can  give,  should  the  managers  judge  of  their  social  surplus. 

Each  one  of  the  institutions  should  be  kept  small  and  ought 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  diagnostic  work  with 
well-planned  sanitary  cottages,  with  provision  for  isolation  of 
incoming  children  and  sick  children,  with  provision  for  medical 
and  psychological  examinations,  and  for  sound  training  of  the 
children. 

The  holding  of  dependent  children  in  the  detention  home 
should  be  discontinued  and  provision  made  for  their  care  in  some 
other  institution — preferably  the  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

Through  improvement  in  the  investigation  work,  record 
keeping,  and  interpretation  the  institutions  may  become  not 
only  better  educational  forces  for  children  inside  their  doors,  but 
educational  forces  aimed  at  removing  the  causes  of  future  child 
dependency  in  the  community  at  large.  No  one  is  pleading  for 
record  keeping  for  record's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  action  which 
stands  on  a  base  of  known  fact. 

It  is  believed  that  if  Springfield  adopts  and  carries  out  a  pre- 
ventive and  constructive  child  welfare  program  it  will  not  only 
render  a  most  valuable  service  to  its  own  citizens,  but  to  all  those 
other  cities  and  counties  in  Illinois  which,  because  of  widely 
different  conditions,  have  not  felt  that  methods  used  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  were  applicable  to  them. 
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PART  TWO 
CARE  OF  THE  SICK 


CARE  OF  THE  SICK  OUTSIDE  THEIR  HOMES 

Among  the  1,764  Springfield  families  which  in  1913  were 
known  to  have  received  some  kind  of  charitable  aid  outside  their 
homes  from  public  or  semi-public  agencies,  were  1,238  in  which 
sickness  was  a  factor  in  the  reduced  condition  of  the  family.* 
If  w^e  add  the  ii  families  in  which  mental  deficiency  was  a  factor, 
and  the  39  in  which  intemperance  played  a  part — both  of  which 
in  their  treatment  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  diseases — 
the  total  reaches  1,288.  In  some  200  of  these  cases  there  were 
other  factors  in  the  family's  dependency  besides  sickness;  never- 
theless this  factor  was  of  such  importance  that  medical  service 
could  not  be  neglected..  In  addition  there  were  a  number  of 
other  families  needing  free  medical  care  which  did  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  social  organizations.  The  importance  of 
provision  for  these  needs  is  apparent. 

City  Physician 

Except  for  the  dispensary  maintained  by  the  Springfield 
Tuberculosis  Association  there  is  no  free  medical  dispensary  in 
Springfield;  that  is,  there  is  no  place  to  which  sick  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  doctor's  usual  fees  may  go  for  advice  and 
treatment,  paying  at  most  only  small  fees.  In  lieu  of  this  there 
is  a  city  physician  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 
His  district  covers  Capital  Township,  which  is  coterminous  with 
the  city  of  Springfield,  and  his  work  includes  also  medical  super- 
vision of  the  county  and  city  jails.  This  official,  who  must  be 
a  practicing  physician,  is  paid  a  salary  of  $100  per  month.  He  is 
required  to  treat  all  sick  poor  who  apply  and  must  meet  out  of 

•  For  a  full  statement  of  the  number  of  families  treated  during  the  year  by 
the  36  or^^anizations  which  co-operated  in  this  study  of  cases  in  Springfield, 
and  an  analy^is  of  the  nature  of  the  family  disabilities  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  methixJ  use<l  in  the  study,  sec  pages  57-68  of  this  re[)<)rt. 
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his  salary  the  cost  of  all  prescriptions  filled  without  payment  on 
the  part  of  the  patient. 

A  more  unsatisfactory  system  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
What  should  be  a  divided  responsibility  among  many  doctors 
upon  a  dispensary  staff  becomes  the  responsibility  of  one  doctor 
who,  if  he  has  any  practice  at  all,  soon  discovers  he  has  a  "white 
elephant"  on  his  hands.  The  salary  in  itself  is  not  alluring  as  a 
sole  source  of  income  and  of  course  it  does  not  permit  him  to 
provide  the  many  accessories  needed  in  a  well-ordered  dispensary. 
The  arrangement,  moreover,  tends  to  develop  too  great  economy 
in  the  use  of  medicines,  and  lays  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  one 
physician  to  expect  good  results.  Into  one  doctor's  day  is 
crowded  a  service  which  would  be  gladly  given  by  public-spirited 
members  of  the  profession  in  a  dispensary. 

The  system  is  so  primitive  that  its  working  out  is  bound  to  be 
primitive  also.  We  asked  the  doctor  who  was  city  physician 
for  the  first  half  of  1914  for  the  list  of  cases  treated  by  him  which 
were  county  charges,  and  found  he  could  not  supply  it.  There 
were  no  classified  records.  The  doctor  holding  the  position  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  kept  a  record  separating  cases  on  county 
account  from  his  own  city  cases,  but  it  consisted  only  of  a  diary 
in  which  the  name,  address,  and  sometimes  the  particular  com- 
plaint were  set  down.  Injuries  resulting  from  accidents  were 
generally  so  noted,  but  little  more  was  recorded.  No  medical 
histories  of  the  cases  were  being  kept;  not  even  an  index  of  cases. 
Nor  were  the  number  of  visits  of  patients  to  the  office,  visits  of 
the  physician  to  homes  or  to  the  county  jail  readily  obtainable. 
Record  keeping  is  not  only  essential  for  the  social  auditing  of  the 
needs  and  activities  of  the  office,  but  in  this  case  it  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  quality  of  the  medical  service  itself.  Yet  the 
office — largely,  perhaps  wholly,  because  of  its  meager  funds — ^was 
failing  at  this  point. 

From  what  records  there  were  for  approximately  seven  months 
prior  to  the  end  of  1913  the  number  of  patients  treated  were  found 
to  be  358.  Probably  this  is  an  under-recording.  Nevertheless, 
the  number  is  large,  and  undoubtedly  in  so  large  a  company 
there  were  many  needing  the  services  of  physicians  with  special 
training  in  special  fields,  whose  services  were  not  made  available. 
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What  was  given  instead  was  a  wholesale  service,  with  hurried 
examinations  and  admission  to  a  hospital  when  the  case  so  cleariy 
called  for  such  treatment  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

Fortunately  this  concentration  of  calls  for  free  medical  aid  is 
by  no  means  as  great  as  it  might  be,  owing  to  the  fact,  which 
needs  scarcely  to  be  added,  that  many  physicians  are  giving  more 
or  less  free  service  to  patients  that  they  know.  But  here  again 
the  best  specialized  service  may  not  be  available  for  special  needs; 
the  method  of  selection  is  on  the  basis  of  personal  acquaintance 
only.  If,  however,  these  medical  services  were  pooled  through 
the  establishment  of  a  free  medical  dispensary,  specialists  would 
then  be  available  at  regular  and  specified  hours  for  special  needs. 

Hospital  Care 

When  one  turns  to  free  hospital  service  the  situation  is  no 
better.  Except  in  the  children's  ward  of  the  Springfield  Hos- 
pital, there  are  no  free  beds  in  the  Springfield  hospitals.*  Both 
Springfield  and  St.  John's  Hospitals  are  private  institutions, 
making  no  appeals  for  popular  support.  Persons  are  received 
into  St.  John's  as  county  charges  upon  the  authorization  of  the 
city  physician,  the  county  paying  a  weekly  rate  of  $4.00  which, 
however,  does  not  cover  cost.  The  hospital  took  care  of  557 
such  cases  in  1913.  It  thus  really  made  a  contribution  in  that 
many  cases.  This,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  maintaining  free 
beds. 

In  the  Springfield  Hospital  children  are  admitted  to  the 
children's  ward  without  charge,  the  expenses  being  met  from  the 
other  income  of  the  hospital.     Eight  free  cases  were  treated  in 

1913- 

This  situation  means  even  greater  concentration  of  free  pa- 
tients in  the  hands  of  the  city  physician  when  once  the  doors  of 
the  hospital  are  reached;  for  when  patients  are  admitted  as 
county  charges  into  St.  John's  Hospital  they  usually  become 
patients  of  the  city  physician,  regardless  of  what  physicians  may 

*  A  further  exception  to  this  is  the  city  conta{(ious  disease  hospital  which 
offers  free  beds  for  persons  having  contagious  diseases.  This,  however,  is  a 
specialized  service  and  can  meet  only  one  phase  of  hospital  treatment  for  the 
poor.     For  discussion  of  the  hospital,  see  Schneider,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122-123. 
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have  been  treating  them  in  their  homes.*  Thus  in  1913  the 
city  physician  without  official  assistance  (two  incumbents  held 
office  in  succession  during  the  year)  was  called  upon  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  557  county  patients  in  the  hospital.  Some 
of  the  557  were  originally  out-patients  of  the  city  physician; 
but  considering  the  responsibilities  for  out-  and  in-patients,  the 
needless  home  visiting  involved  when  dispensary  service  would 
have  been  sufficient,  emergency  calls  to  the  county  and  city  jails, t 
the  numbers  involved,  and  the  small  salary  attached,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  one-time  occupant  of  the  office  remarked  that 
**  any  man  who  takes  that  position  needs  a  guardian."  Of  course, 
in  the  care  of  the  indoor  patients  particularly,  the  city  physician 
may  and  does  use  the  services  of  other  physicians  and  of  surgeons. 
But  here  again  it  is  a  hit  or  miss  affair,  and  considerations  of 
friendship  for  certain  physicians  may  prevent  the  calling  of  other 
physicians  better  equipped  to  deal  with  particular  emergencies. 

Moreover,  regarding  admissions  a  peculiar  abuse  on  the  part 
of  physicians  has  grown  up.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  patient 
whose  malady  is  so  developed  or  whose  home  surroundings  are 
such  that  he  needs  hospital  care.  The  physician  urges  admission. 
Admission  is  usually  granted,  presumably  on  a  pay  basis;  but 
later  it  is  found  that  no  money  is  forthcoming.  The  physician 
involved  then  telephones  the  city  physician  in  an  effort  to  have 
the  patient  transferred  to  the  county  list.  A  perfunctory  in- 
vestigation may  be  made  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  but  the 
county  is  more  or  less  helpless  at  this  stage;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  will  have  to  accept  responsibility,  even  though 
it  does  not  control  the  admission.  Thus  private  citizens  are 
practically  contracting  obligations  to  be  paid  for  by  the  county. 

The  present  system,  with  neither  dispensary  nor  free  beds, 
with  too  many  and  too  varied  calls  for  medical  service  coming  to 
an  official  appointed  annually  by  a  political  board,  and  inade- 
quately paid,  offers  no  guarantee  that  sickness  in  poorer  families 
will  be  handled  with  proper  skill,  though  in  these  weaker  families 

*  As  indicated,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For  example,  the  city 
physician  has  allowed  the  choice  of  another  physician  in  cases  which  he  took 
to  the  hospital  from  the  Associated  Charities,  provided  the  other  physician 
was  giving  free  service. 

t  Potter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50-52. 
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the  need  of  the  greater  skill  is  especially  urgent.  Moreover,  for 
a  growing  progressive  city  the  present  system  is  too  inadequate 
to  last  much  longer.  If  instead  of  the  office  of  the  physician  who 
happens  to  be  city  physician,  a  dispensary  organized  under  the 
city  department  of  health,  with  its  regular  staff,  its  established 
procedures,  its  continuous  records,  and  its  continuous  clinics, 
were  the  point  where  cases  were  first  considered,  the  selection  of 
the  right  physician  for  each  case  could  be  properly  made. 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  and  Sanitarium 

In  addition  to  maintaining  one  visiting  nurse,  who  does  general 
nursing  as  well  as  nursing  of  those  having  tuberculosis,  the 
Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association  operates  one  free  dispensary. 
In  1913  the  dispensary  treated  135  persons  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis. This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  by  specialists  advocated 
above.  Dr.  Palmer,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  dispensary,  con- 
tributes his  services.  This  is  perhaps  too  large  a  service  to  expect 
from  any  one  person,  and  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Van  Blarcom, 
should  be  compensated  for,  in  some  part  at  least,  by  the  city.* 
Sooner  or  later  the  cost  of  this  dispensary  service  should  be 
entirely  assumed  by  the  city  or  county,  and  the  work  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  activities  of  the  city  health  department.! 

The  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  county  have  also  cared, 
in  the  last  few  years,  for  a  number  of  indigent  cases  at  the  Open 
Air  Colony,  a  private  sanitarium  of  24  beds  for  incipient  cases. 
The  expenditure  by  the  association  on  this  account  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1914,  was  $2,108.55.  The  number  of  patients  so 
helped  was  18,  and  the  number  of  weeks'  care  was  251,  the  cost 
to  the  association  averaging  about  $8.40  per  week.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  weekly  payment  of  $4.00  made  by  the  county. 
While  this  work  in  the  past  is  thoroughly  approved,  it  neverthe- 
less cannot  meet  the  full  needs  of  the  situation,  and  the  time  is 
now  at  hand  when  a  movement  should  be  started  for  building  and 
maintaining  a  public  tuberculosis  hospital  to  Ik*  supported  by 
city  and  county  funds.     And  in  the  meantime  the  county  should 

•  Sthneider.  op.  c it.,  p.  50. 

t  For  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  Tul)erculo>i>  A>H(Kiation  in  connec- 
tion with  work  for  families,  see  pp.  120-121  of  this  rei)<)rt. 
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increase  its  ridiculously  small  allowance  of  $4.00  per  week  for 
the  care  of  these  patients.     At  least  $6.00  should  be  paid. 

Care  of  Mental  Defectives 
It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  degrees  of 
mental  deficiency  and  that  only  persons  suffering  from  certain 
forms  may  need  custodial  care.  Insanity,  when  once  determined, 
pretty  generally  points  to  hospital  care;  and  children  suffering 
milder  forms  of  mental  deficiency  usually  require  institutional 
treatment.  Dr.  Treadway  found  that  between  January  i,  1913, 
and  March  i,  1914,  113  persons  were  committed  by  the  Sangamon 
County  court  to  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.* 


At  the  Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm 

Cells  in  the  basement  used  for  insane  persons.     Such  inmates  should  be 

placed  in  the  comfortable  and  cheerful  quarters  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 

The  record  did  not  show  whether  any  of  them  had  financial 

resources,  but  indigent  cases  are  frequent.     Unfortunately  there 

is  no  place  of  detention  for  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness; 

*  Treadway,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26-44. 
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they  are  held  in  the  county  jail  annex  until  the  court  can  appoint 
a  commission  and  hold  a  hearing.  The  general  hospitals  of 
Springfield  decline  to  treat  this  class  of  sick  persons  if  the 
condition  is  known  when  application  for  admission  is  made. 
St.  John's  Hospital  makes  exception,  however,  if  the  physician 
in  charge  of  the  case  will  employ  a  special  nurse  and  assume  all 
responsibility,  but  this  of  course  eliminates  most  indigent  cases, 
as  the  county  allowance  for  hospital  cases  is  at  the  very  small 
rate  of  $4.00  per  week. 

The  result  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  insane  are  kept 
at  the  Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm.  Dr.  Treadway  found 
18  insane  inmates  on  March  i,  1914,  and  five  who  were  mentally 
defective.*  On  April  8th  of  the  same  year  an  official  inspec- 
tion was  made  by  the  Charities  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  according  to  the  inspector's  classification  24  insane 
inmates  were  found,  14  being  insane  men,  9  women,  and  one 
woman  who  was  an  insane  epileptic.  As  may  be  expected,  the 
facilities  were  merely  custodial  and  not  in  the  nature  of  treat- 
ment aimed  at  ultimate  recovery  or  mental  improvement.  Alms- 
houses are  entirely  unfitted  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases; 
the  remedy  lies  in  reducing  the  number  cared  for  in  these  places 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  demanding  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
patients  of  the  county  be  received  at  the  state  hospitals,  and  that 
accommodations  at  the  state  hospitals  be  increased  until  they 
provide  for  all  the  insane  of  Illinois  now  confined  in  almshouses. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  care  of  persons  among  the 
poor  suffering  from  acute  alcoholic  diseases  is  very  like  that  of 
the  insane.  They  are  sent  to  the  county  jail  annex.  The  city 
physician  must  be  called  when  an  intoxicated  person  who  is 
unconscious  is  placed  in  a  cell.  This  commendable  practice 
should  be  made  to  apply  to  others  who  are  in  serious  condition ; 
but  sooner  or  later  provision  should  be  made  for  the  public  treat- 
ment of  alcoholic  diseases  in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital. 

Recommendations  on  Care  of  the  Sick 

To  sum  up  then,  the  need  of  free  medical  treatment  in  Spring- 
field is  such  as  to  demand  a  more  effective  system  for  making  this 

♦  Treadway,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-34- 
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sources  fail  to  give  the  desired  information,  investigation  limited 
to  ability  to  pay  for  medical  service  should  be  made  by  volunteers 
or  by  an  employe  of  the  dispensary. 

The  dispensary  should  make  provision  for  those  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  as  well  as  for  others  needing  the  service  of  specialists. 
This  would  extend  the  tuberculosis  work  into  the  county — a,  good 
unit  for  activity.  At  the  same  time  a  campaign  should  be 
started  by  the  local  tuberculosis  association  for  securing  city  and 
county  funds  for  a  public  tuberculosis  hospital. 

The  indigent  insane  should  not  be  detained  in  the  county  jail 
annex.  These  people  are  ill ;  moreover,  they  often  have  delusions 
of  unworthiness  and  self-condemnation  which  jail  experiences 
tend  to  emphasize  or  confirm.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
for  their  care  in  hospital  wards,  pending  transfer  to  the  state  hos- 
pital. Any  insane  persons  held  in  the  county  almshouse  should 
be  removed  to  the  state  institutions  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
no  others  be  allowed  to  become  inmates,  as  the  almshouse  has 
no  facilities  for  adequate  treatment  aiming  at  recovery. 

In  the  cases  of  those  suffering  from  grave  alcoholic  diseases, 
confinement  in  the  county  jail  annex  should  be  discontinued 
and  arrangements  made  for  treatment  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
until  such  time  as  the  state  of  Illinois  may  provide  care  for 
alcoholics. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  measures  having  to  do  with  the 
institutional  care  of  the  sick  poor,  their  welfare  would  be  pro- 
moted still  further  by  broadening  the  general  preventive  health 
work  of  the  city  and  of  the  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association.* 
Later  hospital  social  service  will  need  to  be  provided  for. 

*  For  full  statement  of  health  program  recommended  for  Springfield,  see 
Schneider,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-57  and  126-135;  also  Treadway,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-46. 
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PART  THREE 
FAMILY  DISABILITIES  AND  TREATMENT 


VI 

FACTORS  IN  THE  SUBNORMAL  CONDITION 

OF  FAMILIES 

The  importance  of  good  institutional  work  for  dependent 
children  and  for  the  indigent  sick  has  been  pointed  out.  Of 
equal  or  even  greater  importance  is  efficient  work  for  disorgan- 
ized families,  considered  and  planned  for  them  one  by  one — a 
form  of  service  which  centers  in  the  home.  To  keep  such  fam- 
ilies intact,  and  to  aid  them  in  ways  that  will  restore  them  as  far 
as  possible  to  complete  living,  is — to  say  nothing  of  considerations 
of  personal  happiness  and  comfort — strongly  protective  of  social 
welfare.  It  is  conservation  at  the  very  center.  And  of  course 
the  work  for  families  as  units  is  not  necessarily  independent  of 
the  institutions:  the  two  forms  of  service  very  often  work  to- 
gether. Hospital  care  and  cure  of  a  sick  father,  for  example,  is 
often  one  of  the  salient  features  in  a  plan  of  treatment  aimed  at 
putting  a  whole  family  back  on  its  feet.  The  usefulness  of  hos- 
pital care  itself,  or  of  any  other  single  feature  of  the  treatment, 
does  not  lessen,  but  rather  emphasizes,  the  imperative  claims  of 
the  larger  plan,  which  looks  at  the  family  as  a  whole  and  aims  at 
conserving  or  restoring  this  natural  group  of  people  to  normal 
family  conditions.  In  other  words,  work  for  families  may  com- 
bine many  kinds  of  special  cissistance,  but  back  of  it  all  is  the 
thought  of  the  family  itself,  the  recognition  that  as  often  as  possi- 
ble it,  as  the  fundamental  social  unit,  should  be  preserved. 

Aims  Today  in  Charity  Work 

One  chief  aim  then  in  modern  charity  work  is  to  eliminate 
abnormal  conditions  of  family  life  and  to  promote  normal  con- 
ditions, whether  the  conditions  relate  only  to  the  particular 
family  or  are  of  a  general  character.  This  obviously  implies  the 
belief  that  conditions  can  be  changed  and  improved.     The  idea 
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of  any  class  of  people  being  predestined  and  hopelessly  chained  to 
poverty  and  misery  is  repudiated  once  and  for  alF.  Wlien  family 
life  is  abnormal  there  must  be  some  reason  or  reasons  for  it — 
reasons  for  the  most  part  that  are  ascertainable  and  which  past 
experience  has  proved  in  some  measure  to  be  removable.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  family  in  distress  because  the  chief  breadwinner 
has  incipient  tuberculosis  and  has  been  forced  to  give  up  his  work; 
there  are  no  savings  or  other  resources,  and  outside  aid  is  needed. 
Obviously  the  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  father's  restoration 
to  health.  As  long  as  there  is  hope  of  restored  health  there  is 
hope  for  restored  family  normality.  Modern  charitable  effort, 
in  addition  to  temporary  aid,  would  be  directed  toward  the 
father's  recovery;  it  would  thus  help  the  family  to  the  place 
where  it  could  take  care  of  itself. 

This  kind  of  effort  involves  much  more,  of  course,  than  the 
giving  of  food,  shelter,  clothes,  and  fuel,  valuable  as  these 
may  be  as  temporary  expedients.  Direct  aid  in  the  form  of 
food  and  shelter  and  the  like  may  or  may  not  be  important  as 
part  of  a  plan  of  treatment  looking  toward  the  ultimate  restoring 
of  normal  home  conditions ;  but  if  it  were  the  sum  of  all  aid  offered 
it  would  tend  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  to  destroy  self-respect 
and  to  create  a  chronic  condition  of  dependency.  Direct 
material  aid,  for  the  most  part,  is  merely  one  means  to  an  end. 
In  the  case  of  the  tuberculous  father  above  referred  to,  the  family 
may  need  to  be  supplied  temporarily  with  food,  shelter,  and 
clothes  while  the  father  is  under  the  physician's  care,  but  this,  as 
already  indicated,  is  incidental  to  the  provision  of  service  to 
stamp  out  the  tuberculosis  infection  responsible  for  the  family's 
disability.  The  emphasis  is  therefore  placed  upon  thoughtful 
service  as  well  as  material  gifts — service  in  the  form  of  careful 
consideration  and  study  of  the  needs  of  a  family,  and  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  family  and  its  connections.  ^ 

The  rendering  of  such  service  is  not  simple.  It  means  dealing 
with  the  real  issues  of  daily  living  and  is  as  complicated  as  com- 
plex modern  life  itself.  Just  l>ecause  life  has  become  more 
complex,  of  necessity  what  is  called  *'  investigation, "  or  the  obtain- 
ing of  real  knowledge  of  conditions  and  facts,  has  become  more 
complex.     A  technique  of  investigation  has  grown  up,  which 
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does  not  mean  the  asking  of  certain  routine  questions  at  all,  but 
the  harnessing  of  the  intelligence  of  the  social  service  worker  to 
certain  principles  of  the  art  of  learning  the  significant  and  vital 
things,  and  then  coordinating  the  things  learned  in  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. When  it  comes  to  actual  action  based  upon  knowledge, 
again  there  are  certain  broad  principles  of  cause  and  effect  in 
human  action  which  the  experience  of  many  people  has  labor- 
iously worked  out;  but  here  again  these  principles  are  only 
principles  of  an  art,  of  the  art  of  family  rehabilitation — an  art  of 
infinite  adaptations  of  logical  plans  based  upon  accurate  diagnoses, 
to  varying  personalities  and  groups  and  conditions. 

But  the  fact  that  it  is  an  art  and  not  a  science  rather  increases 
than  diminishes  the  need  of  the  technique  and  the  diagnoses  and 
the  principles  of  action.  A  plan  may  have  to  be  changed  after 
being  formed,  and  everywhere  the  human  factors  must  be 
recognized,  for  no  plan  is  worth  its  salt  which  does  not  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  family  involved — the  family,  after 
all,  must  put  forth  the  greatest  effort.  It  often  takes  time  and 
thought  to  secure  this  support.  The  carrying  out  of  these 
mutually  co-operative  plans  may  take  a  week,  a  month,  a  year, 
or  many  years.  No  touch  and  go  effort,  jumping  from  one 
application  to  another,  without  constant  and  intelligent  and  care- 
ful continued  planning  with  the  families  already  known,  can  now 
be  recognized  as  real  social  work. 

It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  some  families  never  can  be 
restored  to  normal  conditions  or  even  enabled  to  regain  a  posi- 
tion of  self-support.  The  aged  and  infirm,  who  are  dependent 
and  chronically  ill,  the  defective,  and  some  others,  may  need  to 
be  taken  care  of  indefinitely;  but  even  in  these  cases  good 
service  requires  that  each  case  he  thoroughly  investigated  and 
that  the  treatment  be  given  which  fits  the  need. 

Co-operative  Effort 

As  most  cities  have  grown  they  have  developed  methods  and 
agencies  for  helping  people  in  need,  and  the  common  experience 
is  that  the  agencies  have  been  established  to  meet  special  kinds 
of  need,  such  as  care  of  the  sick,  care  of  children,  and  so  forth, 
independently  of  one  another.     \  ery  often  this  has  meant  the 
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duplication  of  institutions  established  to  handle  the  same  kinds 
of  needs  and  the  lack  of  provision  for  other  kinds.  In  the 
absence,  then,  of  any  machinery  by  which  the  agencies  could 
exchange  information  and  otherwise  co-operate,  a  possible 
obstacle  to  efforts  aimed  at  solving  family  problems  has  pre- 
sented itself. 

To  cure  a  disabled  family,  as  in  curing  a  sick  individual,  it  is 
essential  that  the  treatment  be  not  interfered  with  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  full  facts  of  the  case  and  the  treatment  already 
prescribed.  If  the  social  agencies  do  not  work  together  closely, 
placing  facts  at  each  other's  disposal  and  co-operating  in  a  uni- 
fied plan  for  constructive  assistance,  there  is  danger  that  they 
may  work  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  family  they  would  aid.  Thus  the  attempt  to  do 
more  than  temporize  by  furnishing  daily  relief  only  to  those  in 
need  requires  of  the  agencies  that  they  no  longer  regard  them- 
selves as  at  liberty  to  work  independently  of  their  colleagues,  or 
to  work  in  the  dark  without  inquiring  carefully  and  so  discover- 
ing all  that  may  be  known  by  others  about  a  family. 

In  earlier  years,  when  communication  was  not  so  easy,  indi- 
vidual effort  may  have  offered  the  best  means  of  providing  for 
all  needs;  but  today,  with  even  large  cities  released  by  elec- 
tricity and  the  printing  press  from  the  difficulties  of  distance  and 
slow  communication,  the  agencies  must  regard  themselves  as 
part  of  a  whole  community's  equipment  for  social  service,  ready 
to  render  co-operative  and  special  service  in  the  larger  scheme  of 
helping  families  out  of  abnormal  conditions  and  into  as  full  liv- 
ing as  may  be.     This  is  another  requisite  to  good  social  service. 

Preventive  Work  and  Record  Keeping 

And  as  still  an  additional  requisite  there  should  be  effort  not 
only  to  remove  the  disabilities  already  experienced,  but  social 
action  to  prevent  future  disabilities;  for  example,  to  prevent  the 
unnecessary  deaths  that  cause  widowhood,  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment with  its  consequent  reduction  of  family  income,  and  so  on. 
The  information  on  living  conditions  obtained  by  the  agencies  in 
their  close  contact  with  families  would  be  invaluable  in  assisting 
in  measures  of  this  kind  for  community  improvement. 
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It  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out  that  all  of  these  requisites 
necessarily  involve  good  record  keeping  by  the  agencies.  Care- 
ful study  of  each  case  among  the  many  handled  daily,  and  treat- 
ment that  will  follow  a  plan  once  decided  upon,  are  impossible 
unless  the  pertinent  facts  are  put  in  form  for  ready  and  frequent 
reference.  And  where  several  agencies  are  co-operating,  record 
keeping  is  even  more  urgent.  It  is  an  essential  so  obvious  as  to 
be  taken  for  granted  in  this  study. 

These  are  parts  of  the  understructure  upon  and  around  which 
effective  social  service  is  built;  these  are  the  parts  which  the 
community  is  more  and  more  expecting  the  agencies  doing 
charitable  work  to  look  after.  It  was  with  a  view  to  outlining  a 
plan  for  their  completer  introduction  into  Springfield  that  the 
study  of  family  disabilities  and  their  treatment  was  made. 

Families  Known  to  Agencies 

As  already  indicated,  I1764  families  in  Springfield  were  known 
to  have  received  some  kind  of  social  service  in  1913.*  Not  all 
were  absolutely  destitute,  of  course,  nor  were  all  in  need  all  the 
year;  but  the  figures  mean  that  over  1,750  families  were  unable 
to  function  properly  without  some  service  from  outside. 

In  fact  the  figures  understate  the  case,  for  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  case  records  from  several  of  the  47  Springfield  charitable 
agencies  dealing  with  families.f  The  understatement  is  not 
great,  however,  as  access  was  had  to  the  data  of  most  of  the  more 
important  organizations. 

The  method  used  in  studying  the  situation  as  a  whole  was 
an  examination  first  of  the  records  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
of  the  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association,  of  the  juvenile  court, 
and  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  These  are  the  general  agen- 
cies in  Springfield  which  had  records  of  any  importance ;  that  is  to 
say,  each  one  maintained  a  registry  with  a  filing  system,  a  sep- 

*  The  period  used  for  this  study  of  the  chanties  of  Springfield  is  the  year 
1913.  In  the  case  of  several  agencies,  however,  the  periods  for  which  their 
records  were  available  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  but 
were  close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  exceptions  wherein  records 
did  not  exactly  cover  the  year  19 13  are  indicated  in  the  footnote  to  Table  2, 
page  61. 

t  For  a  list  of  the  charitable  agencies  of  Springfield  and  those  agencies  which 
co-operated  with  the  survey,  sec  Appendix  D,  p.  170. 
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arate  file  being  kept  for  each  family  or  child,  and  printed  record 
cards  being  used  for  recording  the  original  information  gathered. 
On  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  data  available  from  these  records 
a  blank  was  prepared  for  transcribing  the  data  for  use  in  the 
later  analysis.* 

The  records  were  so  defective  that  several  kinds  of  important 
information  could  not  be  set  down,  among  them  being  the 
nationality,  occupation,  and  wages  of  members  of  the  families.f 
Records  from  the  churches  and  missions  were  very  incomplete. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  evident  wish  of  many  church  workers 
to  consider  that  some  of  the  families  were  receiving  aid  as  church 
members  and  that  their  names  should  not  go  into  a  confidential 
register.  The  church  workers  inclined  to  consider  them  in  the 
same  category  as  members  of  secret  orders  receiving  brotherly 
aid.  The  data  available  from  St.  John's  Hospital,  the  city 
physician,  overseer  of  the  poor,  dental  dispensary,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  the  truant  officer,  and  the  county  court  were 
rather  formal  and  brief.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  was 
establishing  a  record  system  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  however. 
The  juvenile  court  records,  while  fuller  and  kept  according  to  a 
regular  filing  scheme,  were  faulty  as  to  home  conditions  of  the 
families,  physical  and  mental  conditions,  school  record,  habits, 
and  associates.  All  of  this  last  group  of  agencies  are  public  ex- 
cept the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  St.  John's  Hospital. 

The  records  showed  that  in  the  period  covered  by  the  study, 
the  36  Springfield  agencies  aided  2,247  families.}  These  were 
not  all  separate  families,  however,  enough  of  them  having  been 
treated  by  two  or  more  agencies  to  bring  the  number  of  different 

*  The  blank  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  C,  p.  169.  The  form  was  drafted 
to  meet  the  special  case  in  Springfield,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  model 
or  inclusive  blank  for  similar  studies  elsewhere. 

t  In  the  cases  of  the  Associated  Chanties,  the  Tuberculosis  Association, 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  various  churches,  and  the  school  nurse,  the 
summarizing  of  the  records  was  done  in  the  offices  of  the  different  societies  by 
members  of  the  survey  staff,  or  local  volunteers.  It  was  thus  possible  to  sup- 
plement many  defective  records  by  adding  any  unrecorded  facts  known  to 
workers  and  others  most  interested  and  closest  to  the  families. 

{  Allowance  should  doubtless  be  made  for  a  margin  of  error  due  to  mistaken 
identification  resulting  from  the  faulty  records  in  such  simple  matters  as  the 
recording  of  first  names  and  addresses.  A  single  family  may  therefore  be  re* 
ported  as  two  or  more  families  in  a  few  cases. 
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families  down  to  1,764.  The  distribution  of  the  families  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  agencies  to  which  they  were  known  is  shown 
in  Table  i . 


TABLE  I . — NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  AGENCIES  TO  WHICH  INDIVIDUAL 

FAMILIES  ^'ERE  KNOWN 


Number  of  agencies  to  which  families  were  known 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Total 


Families 


1.467 
191 

59 

16 

8 


1.764 


The  distribution  among  the  36  different  charitable  organiza* 
tions  of  families  which  were  assisted  is  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2. — FAMILIES   TREATED  DURING    I9I3   BY   36  SPRINGFIELD 

AGENCIES 


Agency 


St.  John's  Hospital 

City  Physician 

Overseer  of  t  he  Poor .  .  .  . 
Tuberculosis  ARs<x*iation 
Associated  Charities.  .  .  . 


Dental  Dis|)ensary 

Juvenile  Court 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 

Truant  Orticer 

Home  for  the  Friendless.  .  . 


County  Court 

School  Nurse.  .  . 

Kumber  Lniscotial  Church . 

St.  John's  Mission 

Washington  Street  Mission 


Springfield  Hospital,  Children's  Ward 
First  Methodist  Epis^'0()al  Church.  .  . 


Families 

557* 

35«»> 

301 

257 

213 

138 

87  e 

83^ 

65* 

48 

^. 

17' 

10 

II 

9« 

8 

8' 
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TABLE  2. — (Continued) 


Agency 


South  Seventh  Street  Baptist  Church 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

First  Christian  Church 

Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 

Christ  Church 

Helping  Hand  Circle,  King's  Daughters 

Brith  Sholom  Congregation 

Zion  Baptist  Church 

Elliott  Avenue  Baptist  Church 

Grace  Lutheran  Church 

Central  Baptist  Church 

West  Side  Christian  Church 

United  Brethren  Church 

Second  Presbyterian  Church 

Fifth  Presbyterian  Church 

Laurel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Douglas  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Total 


Families 


8f 
Si 

5' 

^'h 
4*» 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
I 

I 
I 
I 


2,247  » 


■  This  is  a  record  of  patients  received  as  county  charges. 

*»  This  covers  period  from  June  lo,  1913,  to  December  31,  19 13,  only. 

«  This  includes  only  dependency  cases  for  1913  and  "Funds  to  Parents"  list 
current  at  time  of  survey. 

<*Thi8  society  was  not  organized  until  1914;  the  current  records  were  there- 
fore obtained. 

*  Commencing  with  school  year  in  September,  1913,  and  continuing  ap- 
proximately to  February,  19 14. 

'  Registration  very  incomplete. 

t  Washington  Street  Mission  offered  names  of  only  a  few  families  known  to 
have  very  serious  problems  and  claim  other  relief  work  is  part  of  the  religious 
department  of  the  mission. 

*»  Only  children  received  from  Springfield  were  registered  from  here. 

*  .As  many  families  were  known  to  more  than  one  agency,  this  total  is  greater 
than  the  total  number  of  families  represented  by  Table  i,  p.  60. 

The  usual  center  for  co()rdinating  work  for  families  is  the 
Associated  Charities.  In  discovering  that  only  a  few  more 
than  200  families  out  of  the  total  of  1,764  were  known  to  that 
organization,  and  some  of  them  known  only  to  it,  we  have  a  first 
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indication  that  much  of  the  local  work  is  not  planned  on  a  broad 
scale  of  family  upbuilding.*  This  also  indicates  a  possibility, 
and  perhaps  a  probability,  of  overlapping  and  duplication  in 
service  rendered  to  the  297  families  known  to  two  or  more  agencies 
(eight  known  to  as  many  as  six  agencies),  as  shown  in  Table  i, 
since  a  good  proportion  of  these  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
Associated  Charities  and  since  no  other  organization  was  acting 
as  a  coordinating  center.  On  the  other  hand,  while  overlapping 
must  have  been  absent  in  the  case  of  the  i  ,467  families  known  to 
only  one  agency,  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
of  1,764  families  were  treated  by  only  one  agency  seems  also 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  co-operative  service  on  a  community-wide 
basis;  for,  merely  in  order  to  make  the  facts  available  for  the  use 
of  other  agencies  in  deciding  on  the  methods  of  treatment,  the 
proportion  known  to  at  least  two  agencies  should  be  much  greater, 
and  there  are  few  disabled  families  who  can  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately treated  by  only  one  agency. 

Family  Disabilities  Grouped 

For  only  1,436  families,  or  81  per  cent  of  the  1,764,  were  the 
records  complete  enough  to  give  some  indication  of  the  existence 
of  the  more  common  disabilities.  By  disabilities  we  mean 
important  factors  in  family  conditions  which  signify  subnormal 
conditions,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment, desertion,  sickness,  widowhood,  and  so  on.  In  some 
cases,  because  of  poor  records,  the  only  indication  as  to  family 
disabilities  was  the  type  of  agency  which  served  the  family — 
the  hospital,  for  instance,  indicating  sickness,  the  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  indicating  tuberculosis.  The  number  of  disabilities 
per  family  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

*  The  annual  report  of  the  Associated  Charities  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1913 
shows  a  total  of  615  clients  treated.  These  figures,  however,  have  no  sig- 
nificance, as  it  was  discovered  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  society  that  owing 
to  a  cumbersome  office  system  the  monthly  totals  were  added  together.  Thus 
if  a  family  came  up  for  consideration  in  six  months  of  the  twelve  it  would  be 
counted  six  times.  At  the  same  time  the  system  may  have  been  responsible 
for  a  shortage  in  the  registration  given  us.  At  the  most,  however,  this  margin 
of  error  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  figure  to  300. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  just  prior  to  the  field  work  of  the  survey 
the  Associated  Charities  began  installing  a  new  and  modern  system  of  record 
keeping  and  filing. 
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TABLE    3. — FAMILIES   HAVING    EACH    SPECIFIED    NUMBER    OF   DIS- 
ABILITIES 


Number  of  disabilities  per  family 


One.  . 
Two. 
Three 
Four. 


Total 


Families 


1,267 
144 

24 
I 


1,436 


A  very  natural  question  would  arise  as  to  whether  the  1,467 
families  shown  in  Table  i  to  have  been  known  to  only  one  agency 
may  not  have  required  more  service  than  that  one  agency  aflforded, 
or  whether  such  families  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
group  more  resourceful  and  more  competent  than  the  families 
known  to  more  than  one  agency.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of 
modern  life,  and  the  specialized  and  related  character  of  the 
ser\'ice  rendered  by  diflferent  organizations,  it  would  seem  very 
improbable  that  so  large  a  number  would  be  in  just  such  condi- 
tion as  to  need  the  aid  of  only  one  agency.  In  the  case  of  sick- 
ness of  the  chief  breadwinner,  for  example,  if  the  family  has  no 
other  resources  than  current  wages,  there  is  need  for  other  service 
than  the  cure  of  the  sick  person,  and  plans  should  be  laid  to  meet 
the  unexpected  stress. 

Moreover,  of  the  1.467  families  shown  in  Table  i  as  known  to 
only  one  agency,  464  appeared  only  on  the  list  of  the  county  poor 
cases  in  St.  John's  Hospital  (the  only  record  available  from  that 
hospital),  and  239  were  known  only  to  the  city  physician;  and 
it  would  seem  very  unlikely  that  so  many  families  would  ask 
for  this  free  service  if  they  were  all  in  position  to  care  for  sick 
members  without  feeling  financial  distress,  or  overstrain,  or  any 
other  ill  result — excepting  the  mental  suspense.  It  can  hardly 
be  gainsaid  that  in  the  period  studied  there  were  many  families, 
numbering  in  the  hundreds,  in  which  the  disabilities  were  such 
as  to  call  for  social  service  of  more  than  one  kind,  but  in  which 
only  one  disability  was  discovered  and  considered  by  the  agency 
dealing  with  the  family.  The  conclusion  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  as  the  agencies  had  developed  no  scheme  of  sympathetic 
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understanding  and  co-operation  through  a  coordinating  agency, 
such  as  the  Associated  Charities  should  be,  there  was  no  assur- 
ance that  attention  was  being  given  to  all  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  excellent  achieve- 
ments which  should  not  be  overshadowed  by  the  weaknesses 
pointed  out.  Indeed,  in  gathering  vital  information  on  families 
we  have  doubtless  been  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  depend 
on  records  which  showed  only  the  minimum  information  some- 
where available.  In  many  instances  unrecorded  facts  were 
undoubtedly  registered  in  the  minds  of  the  workers.  To  a  far 
less  degree  would  this  be  true  of  service  rendered,  for  there  is  of 
course  a  natural  tendency  to  enter  the  record  of  specific  acts. 
As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  considerable  ability  in  planning  and 
in  the  execution  of  plans  was  evident,  and  there  was  not  lacking 
a  comprehension  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  and  the  means  for 
attaining  them.  While  many  ill-advised  services  were  being 
attempted,  and  while  too  many  Springfield  people  are  still  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  material  gifts  and  temporary  relief,  there  were  not 
a  few  social  workers  in  Springfield,  volunteer  and  paid,  who  knew 
how  weak  the  family  reconstruction  work  was  at  some  points 
and  were  ready  for  measures  of  improvement.  But  one  of  the 
chief  troubles  lay  in  the  fact,  as  shown  in  some  degree  by  the 
records  of  cases,  that  there  was  no  center  through  which  effective 
family  planning,  based  upon  careful  expert  investigations  and 
co-operated  in  by  several  agencies,  could  be  attempted. 

Nature  of  Disabilities 

The  information  drawn  from  the  records  of  cases  was  analyzed 
further  for  indications  as  to  the  nature  of  the  family  disabilities. 
The  reader  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  local  records 
were  very  faulty  and  may  not  be  assumed  to  represent  the  total 
of  all  disabilities  or  the  total  of  the  more  obvious  ones;  and  of 
course  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  how  far  short  they  fall  of 
giving  the  real  picture  of  conditions  among  dependent  families  of 
Springfield.  But  even  though  faulty  they  show  a  significant 
set  of  complications.  The  information  on  disabilities  for  1,436 
out  of  the  total  of  1,764  families  is  summarized  in  Table  4  under 
two  main  divisions:     families  having  one  recorded  disability 
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unaccompanied  by  other  disabilities,  and  families  having  one 
specified  disability  accompanied  by  one  or  more  others.* 


TABLE    4. 


-NATURE    OF    DISABILITIES    RECORDED    SINGLY    OR    IN 
COMBINATION  AMONG  1,436  FAMILIES 


Disability 


Families  having  each 

specified  disability 

All  families 

Unaccom- 

1 Accompanied 

having  each 
specified 

panied  by 

by  one  or 

disability 

other  dis- 

more other 

ability 

■    disabilities 

58 

75 

133 

31 

34 

65 

3 

•   • 

3 

5 

i              6 

J 

XI 

xo 

1            29 

39 

106 

31 

137 

12 

i            19 

31 

967 

134 

1,101 

40 

28 

68 

6 

1              2 

8 

3 

2 

5 

26 

4 

30 

1,267 

364* 

1,631  b 

Widowhood 

Desertion  by  man 

Desertion  by  woman 

Mental  deficiency 

Intemperance 

Tuberculosis 

Unemployment 

Sickness  other  than  tuberculosis . 
Irregular  school  attendance .... 

Crippled  condition 

Blindness 

Non-support 

Total 


*As  a  family  for  which  more  than  one  disability  was  recorded  is  entered 
opposite  each  disability,  this  total  exceeds  the  total  number  of  families  having 
more  than  one  disability. 

^This  total  equals  the  total  number  of  disabilities  among  the  1,436  fam- 
ilies for  which  facts  were  available. 

It  IS  seen  from  the  table  that  the  disabilities  which  aflected 
the  largest  group  of  families  were  sickness  other  than  tuberculosis, 
tuberculosis,  widowhood,  desertion,  irregular  school  attendance, 
and  non-support,  l^nemployment  and  intemperance  were  also 
factors  of  importance.  The  problems  surrounding  family  de- 
pendency thus  begin  to  split  up  into  their  more  specific  parts, 
and  some  of  the  first  clues  are  obtained  as  to  types  of  work 
needed  in   the  local  charity  field.     Among  other  things  it  is 

•  The  list  of  possible  disabilities  recorded  by  well-orRanizwl  societies  is  much 
greater  than  the  one  here  used.  Our  selection  was  again  ba^cd  up>on  ubserva* 
tion  as  to  what  disabilities  were  revealed  by  the  records. 
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observed  that  a  very  large  proportion — over  i,ioo  out  of  the 
1,267  families  having  only  one  specified  disability — of  the  families 
were  disabled  because  of  conditions  which  are  not  commonly 
regarded  as  necessarily  permanent,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  other 
sickness,  intemperance,  unemployment,  and  irregular  school 
attendance. 

In  the  case  of  the  169  families  shown  in  Table  3  as  having  two 
or  more  disabilities  per  family,  the  groups  were  classified  further 
to  show  the  combinations  of  primary  and  secondary  disabilities 
recorded  for  the  individual  families.  For  presenting  the  combina- 
tions a  comparative  ranking  was  given  to  the  primary  disabilities. 
Widowhood  was  placed  first,  and  whatever  other  disabilities 
appeared  in  combination  with  widowhood  were  listed  under  it. 
Then  followed  in  descending  order:  Desertion,  mental  deficiency, 
intemperance,  tuberculosis,  unemployment,  and  sickness.  These 
rankings  were  more  or  less  arbitrarily  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  two  important  groupings  of  disabilities,  as  follows; 

1.  Families  having  permanent  disabilities  or  disabilities  likely 

to  be  permanent. 

a.  The    permanently    subnormal    family, — that    of    a 

widow. 

b.  The  possibly  permanent  subnormal  family, — that  of  a 

deserted  wife. 

c.  The  possibly  permanent  subnormality  of  one  or  more 

members  of  a  family, — in  case  of  mental  deficiency. 

2.  Families  having  disabilities  not  necessarily  permanent  or  re- 

ferring to  the  whole  group. 

d.  A  most  plainly  indicated  moral  weakness, — such  as  in- 

temperance. 

e.  A  serious  physical  handicap, — that  of  tuberculosis. 

f.  Economic    displacement, — such    as    unemployment 

which  may  be  due  to  personal  or  industrial  causes. 

g.  Sickness,  the  commonest  of  all  handicaps,  but  here 

listed  last  Iwcause  the  records  do  not  allow  suffi- 
cient classification  of  the  different  diseases. 

The  divisions  into  which  these  169  families  fell  are  shown  in 
Table  5. 
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TABLE  5. — COMBINATIONS    OF    DISABILITIES   RECORDED    FOR    169 
INDIVIDUAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  MORE  THAN  ONE  DISABILITY 


Additional  disabilities 


One  additional  disability 

Desertion 

Mental  deficiency 

Intemperance 

Tuberculosis 

Unemployment 

Sickness 

Irregular  school  attendance 

Crippled  condition 

Blindness 

Non-support 

Total 

Two  additional  disabilities 

Mental  deficiency  and  tuberculosis 

Mental  deficiency  and  sickness. . . . 

Intemperance  and  sickness  .... 

Tuberculosis  and  sickness 

Tuberculosis  and  irregular  school 
attendance 

Unemployment  and  sickness  .  . 

Sickness  and  irregular  school  at- 
tendance   

Irregular  school  attendance  and 
blindness 

Total 

Three  additional  disabilities 

Intemperance,  sickness,  and  crip- 
pled condition  (total) 

Grand  total 


Fj 

1 

0 

amilies  in  which  the  primary 
disability  was 

e 
0 

Mental 
deficiency 

Intem- 
perance 

;    Tubercu- 
losis 

Unem- 
ployment 

S 

e 

X 

•    • 

■   • 

I 

•    • 

.    , 

2 

3 

• 

5 

4 

3 

I 

I 

I 

49 

17 

10 

12 

10 

2 
X 

•   ■ 

I 

I 

I 

X 

12 

•   • 

I 

• 

•   • 

«   • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•   • 

2 

62 

27 

- 

17 

13 

IX 

14 

•  • 

2 

I 

I 

«   • 

•   « 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•    • 

I 

X 

,   • 

•   • 

•   • 

,    . 

«    • 

3 

•  • 

•   • 

I 

■   • 

• 

•  • 

I 

I 

•  • 

*   • 

I 

•    • 

2 

•   « 

»    • 

•    • 

3 

3 

V       • 

I 

•  • 

I 

•  • 

I 

• 

.  . 

•   • 

• 

• 

•  • 

12 

6 

I 

4 

•  • 

I 

•  • 

I 

•    • 

,     , 

• 

,   , 

,     , 

75 

33 

I 

2X 

13 

12 

14 

All 
fam- 
ilies 


X 
I 

5 
12 

3 
98 

18 

I 

X 

4 
144 


I 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

8 

I 

24 


I 
169 


It  is  obser\'ed  from  the  table  that  sickness,  widowhood,  deser- 
tion, intemperance,  unemployment,  and  irregular  school  attend- 
ance combine  as  important  factors  in  family  dependency.  Of 
75  families,  for  instance,  in  which  widowhood  was  the  primary 
disability,  49  suffered  the  additional  disability  of  sickness,  five 
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added  tuberculosis  to  widowhood,  and  12  added  two  disabilities 
to  that  of  widowhood.  Similarly,  of  33  families  in  which  the 
primary  disability  was  desertion,  17  added  sickness  and  five 
others  combined  sickness  and  still  another  disability  with  deser- 
tion. Of  12  families  where  unemployment  was  the  chief  dis- 
ability, 10  combined  sickness  with  it,  and  one  family  added  both 
sickness  and  irregular  school  attendance.  And  so  on.  These 
and  the  many  other  combinations  of  disabilities  found  among  the 
169  families  are  but  another  indication  of  the  local  need  of  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  family  work. 
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TREATMENT  OF  DISABLED  FAMILIES 

Having  classified  the  families  according  to  their  disabilities, 
a  study  was  made  of  the  treatment  provided  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent disability  groups,  in  the  process  of  which  all  of  the  records 
in  each  group  were  carefully  read.  The  result  was  the  formula- 
tion of  certain  general  conclusions  with  reference  to  charitable 
work  in  Springfield,  which  became  more  and  more  clear-cut  and 
certain  as  the  study  proceeded.* 

In  the  first  place,  the  data  on  record  in  the  local  agencies 
responsible  for  families  were  very  incomplete. 

Second,  although  recognizing  that  in  many  cases  disabilities 
and  other  facts  were  probably  ascertained  but  not  recorded,  it 
was  evident  that  investigation  of  conditions  in  homes  was  not 
thoroughly  and  systematically  made. 

Third,  inasmuch  as  comprehensive  and  intelligent  treatment 
depends  upon  a  broad  basis  of  fact,  it  follows  that  this  kind  of 
family  treatment  was  not  possible  in  the  insufficient  investiga- 
tions made  in  Springfield. 

And  finally,  in  consequence,  what  was  accomplished  in  actual 
rehabilitation — that  is,  toward  the  restoration  of  families  to  inde- 
pendence and  normal  living — was  largely  fragmentary. 

The  conclusions  may  be  indicated  more  clearly  and  specifically 
perhaps  by  a  few  illustrations  drawn  from  the  many  cases  studied. 
These  cases  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  for  the  differ- 
ent disability  groups. 

Widowhood 

The  problems  arising  in  the  treatment  of  widows  and  their 
families   are   among   the   most   complicated   and   require   very 

•  There  were  exceptions,  in  the  cases  of  some  agencies,  to  the  general iza< 
tions  here  stated.  These  exceptions  are  noted  in  Part  Four,  where  the  agencies 
are  discussed  separately. 
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thoughtful  attention.  Under  no  circumstances  is  a  widow's 
family  normal,  unless  perhaps  at  the  time  when  the  oldest  boy 
reaches  man's  estate  and  assumes  his  father's  place.  Even  then 
he  may  not  have  the  same  influence  over  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  that  the  father  had.  And  of  course  the  abnormality 
is  more  than  merely  economic.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
and  especially  in  the  homes  of  laboring  people,  the  man  of  the 
family  is  something  more  than  a  money-getter.  He  is  a  father, 
a  parent.  He  is  also  the  chief  avenue  of  contact  between  the 
outside  world  and  the  home.  The  interests  of  the  wife,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  she  has  but  few  opportunities  to  get 
outside  the  family  circle,  are  enlarged  through  him. 

But  with  the  father  gone,  many  new  questions  need  to  be  faced 
in  an  effort  to  restore  the  family  to  as  full  a  life  as  possible.  How 
far  should  the  widow  confine  her  life  within  the  home,  isolated 
from  the  world,  though  she  cannot  separate  herself  from  the 
neighborhood  and  its  oftentimes  narrowing  pettiness?  How  far 
should  she  work  outside,  due  consideration  being  given  not  only 
to  economic  and  health  questions  involved  but  also  to  mental, 
moral,  and  temperamental  ones?  Should  others  have  a  part  in 
the  training  of  the  children?  How  far  should  boys  and  girls  of 
working  age  contribute  from  their  earnings  to  the  family's  support  ? 
If  it  is  deemed  wise  for  the  mother  to  work  outside  the  home,  the 
kind  of  work,  the  hours,  and  other  working  conditions  must  also 
be  taken  into  account. 

Again,  the  responsibility  of  persons  feeling  some  connection 
through  previous  business  or  work  relationship,  who  are  able 
to  help  regularly,  must  be  considered;  and  the  possibility  of 
support  from  relatives,  having  in  mind  on  the  one  hand  the 
desirable  possibility  of  thereby  encouraging  family  affection  and 
on  the  other  the  risk  of  encouraging  selfishness  and  the  breaking 
down  of  natural  ties.  An  estimate  should  be  made  of  what  the 
family  requires  for  subsistence,  including  whatever  regular  allow- 
ance should  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  wages  which  might  be 
earned  by  children  whom  it  seems  best  to  keep  in  school.  In 
such  cases  the  allowance  should  be  given  only  upon  condition  that 
they  attend.  These  are  some  of  the  important  complexities  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  families  of  widows. 
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customers  for  hfm 
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A  study  of  the  available  records  of  all  of  the  agencies  provid- 
ing social  service  indicated,  as  already  stated,  that  in  Springfield 
the  work  and  the  planning  for  this  difficult  class  of  cases  were 
inadequate.  Only  a  few  records  showed  a  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  handling. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  observed  in  one  instance  that  a  young 
widow  of  twenty-four,  with  three  children,  was  given  about  $50 
in  all  during  the  year  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  We  learned 
that  the  family  was  referred  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  by  the 
Associated  Charities  without  any  action  on  their  part,  and  a 
church  society  had  an  application  from  the  same  family  but  had 
not  investigated.  The  six-year-old-child  is  reported  as  being 
out  of  school  frequently  on  account  of  illness. 

This  young  woman  is  charged  with  unusual  responsibilities! 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  without  anyone  attempting 
to  help  her  plan  wisely.  The  state  of  her  own  health,  what  kind 
of  relatives  she  has,  what  kind  of  work  she  is  used  to,  whether 
she  needs  more  than  what  amounts  to  about  $1.00  per  week  in 
relief,  whether  she  is  giving  sufficient  attention  to  her  children, 
what  kind  of  a  mother  she  is,  and  what  part  the  husband  played 
in  the  care  of  the  children,  are  not  brought  out,  and  no  nicely 
adjusted  plan  is  even  hinted  at.  The  very  fact  that  she  is  young 
required  that  unusual  attention  be  given,  because  dangers  beset 
on  every  side  by  reason  of  the  long  years  which  must  intervene 
before  she  may  hope  to  receive  help  from  her  children.  During 
that  time  many  things  may  happen  to  her.  Bravely  carrying 
too  heavy  a  strain  she  may  slowly  undermine  her  strength  and  so 
become  increasingly  unable  to  look  after  her  brood.  Or  she  may 
begin  to  neglect  her  children  and  by  and  by  they  may  have  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school  attendance  officer  or  the 
juvenile  court.  Or  the  children  may  be  undernourished  and  so 
grow  up  without  proper  stamina.  Or  she  may  unwisely  spoil 
one  of  the  two  boys  who  happens  to  be  her  favorite.  Or,  still 
being  young,  she  might  under  the  circumstances  be  led  into 
temptation  herself. 

Turning  now  to  the  case  of  a  somewhat  older  woman,  one 
over  thirty-five,  we  observe  that  the  only  single  bit  of  constructive 
treatment  was  a  Funds  to  Parents  allowance  of  $10  per  month 
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from  the  county.  Seven  children  in  all  were  involved ;  but  two  of 
them  were  of  working  age — one  a  boy  of  seventeen,  the  other  a 
girl  of  fifteen.  The  record  did  not  indicate,  however,  what  the 
wages  were  of  these  two  older  children,  though  that  would  appear 
to  be  a  necessary  basis  for  estimating  what  extra  income  was 
required.  Not  only  should  the  wages  be  indicated  but  also  a 
fair  estimate  made  of  what  the  working  children  should  be 
allowed  for  their  own  personal  use.  This  depends  partly  but  not 
entirely  upon  what  work  they  are  doing  and  what  kind  of  personal 
dress  is  required  for  the  positions  they  hold.  We  say  **  partly,'* 
for  every  working  child  in  a  family  needing  relief  should  be  con- 
sidered also  from  the  personal  standpoint  of  what  she  or  he  should 
have  for  his  own  purely  personal  uses.  An  important  factor  in 
cases  where  these  children  break  away  from  the  home  is  a  lack 
of  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  are  working  and  other- 
wise associating  with  others  who  spend  relatively  much  upon 
themselves.  Wliile  more  sacrifices  must  be  expected  of  children 
in  dependent  families,  a  complete  surrender  of  their  wages  should 
not  be  required.  There  must  be  an  accurate  gauging  of  tempera- 
ment and  character  in  working  out  this  problem. 

Evidently  in  this  case  the  allowance  of  $io  monthly  was 
based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  the  mother  was  not  strong  and 
so  could  not  entirely  support  the  other  five  children.  But 
whether  $io  was  too  much  or  too  little  does  not  appear.  A 
careful  medical  examination  should  precede  a  determination  of 
how  much  w6rk  might  be  expected  of  her,  and  efforts  may  need 
to  be  made  to  provide  just  this  amount  for  her.  We  do  know 
that  her  family  lives  in  the  neighborhood;  but  what  their  part 
should  reasonably  be,  taking  into  consideration  their  own  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  clearly  outlined.  Possibly  they  can  only  help 
in  the  care  of  the  children  while  the  mother  is  out  of  the  home. 
Possibly  they  can  supplement  a  bit  with  clothes  or  food,  perhaps 
not.  Should  the  thirteen-  and  eleven-year-old  children  have  some 
of  the  custodial  responsibility  for  the  other  children  of  school 
age  while  the  relatives  look  after  the  two  under  school  age  in 
case  the  mother  is  allowed  to  do  work  away  from  home? 

Having  determined  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  two  work- 
ing children,  the  mother,  and  the  relatives,  the  difference  between 
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this  total  and  an  estimated  total  of  required  expenses  must  lie 
met  by  relief.  If  an  increase  over  the  monthly  grant  of  $lo  is 
required,  how  shall  it  be  raised?  Can  the  grant  be  increased? 
If  not,  is  there  any  natural  source,  such  as  a  church  or  national 
society,  which  may  Ik*  willing  to  supplement  regularly.  If  not, 
a  sjKJcial  fund  raised  by  special  appeal  may  become  necessary. 
Then  the  upbringing  of  the  children,  as  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned family,  must  be  considered.  What  part  did  the  father, 
who  died  but  a  few  months  previously,  and  who  was  engaged  in  a 
skilled  trade,  play  in  the  rearing  of  his  family?  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  older  children,  their  weak  and  strong  points? 
Is  it  a  case  in  which  a  friendly  adviser  may  be  of  assistance  both 
with  regard  to  the  general  family  economy  and  with  reference  to 
the  constantly  varying  problems  of  a  brood  of  growing  children, 
problems  which  are  oftentimes  not  solved  when  both  father  and 
mother  are  jointly  responsible? 

We  find  in  a  third  family  that  three  of  the  more  important 
social  agencies  of  the  city  were  interested  in  the  family  previous 
to  the  death  of  the  husband,  which  occurred  late  in  1913  and  was 
due  to  tuberculosis.  The  record  showed  that  there  were  fi\'e 
children  under  fourteen,  the  mother  was  thirty-five,  and  the 
man  had  been  a  skilled  tradesman.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  had 
given  $2.00  a  week  previous  to  the  death  of  the  father  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  death  a  Funds  to  Parents  allowance  of  $10  per 
month  was  made.  The  mother  was  said  not  to  be  strong  and 
therefore  not  able  to  work  much.  The  family  was  not  unknown 
to  the  other  social  agencies  of  the  city  in  previous  years  and  had 
not  been  without  recognized  problems. 

There  appears  in  no  record  a  worked-out  plan  of  treatment 
beyond  the  grant  of  the  usual  amount.  Even  with  a  capable 
woman,  the  largely  increased  responsibilities  thrown  upon  her 
required  the  consultation  and  advice  of  someone  of  experience, 
particularly  if  there  were  no  capable  relatives  to  consult,  as 
seemed  to  be  the  case.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  added 
menace  of  tuberculosis,  which  required  that  an  unusual  degree  of 
oversight  and  care  l)e  exercised  to  prevent  any  spread  of  the 
disease  to  other  members  of  the  family. 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the  mother  wiLs  said  not  to  be  strong — 
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a  very  indefinite  statement.  The  oldest  child  was  within  two 
years  of  working  age,  the  others  considerably  under  that  age. 
The  same  questions  regarding  required  income — ^whether  the 
mother  should  earn  any  part  of  it,  and  if  so,  what  part  and  what 
problems  of  child-rearing  required  attention — ^were  present  as  in 
the  cases  already  cited.  In  addition  there  was  plainly  presented 
the  question  as  to  whether  in  this  case  the  mother,  in  her  weak- 
ened condition,  was  able  for  the  time  to  look  after  the  five  chil- 
dren, or  whether  in  any  case  she  should  be  relieved  of  the  care 
of  some  of  them  for  a  time.  The  plan  would  also  involve  an 
inquiry  into  how  the  oldest  child  was  progressing  in  school, 
what  were  her  capabilities,  when  she  should  be  able  to  receive  work- 
ing papers,  what  kind  of  work  should  be  then  found  for  her. 

The  lack  of  a  proper  plan  in  this  instance  cannot  be  traced 
to  lack  of  previous  knowledge  regarding  the  family  on  the  part  of 
several  agencies.  It  is  partly  due  to  lack  of  co-operative  working 
together  along  commonly  agreed  lines. 

In  the  fourth  illustrative  instance  the  father  died  in  1911. 
There  were  five  children  under  fourteen.  The  widow  was 
slightly  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  the  five 
children  mentioned  there  was  a  sixteen-year-old  boy.  We  are 
also  told  that  an  older  daughter  lives  with  relatives  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state  and  that  another  is  married  and  is  living  in  a  city  about 
150  miles  away.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  only 
with  treatment  during  the  year  1913.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
records  of  that  year  to  indicate  that  then  or  previously  there  had 
been  any  plan  agreed  upon.  In  1913  the  family  was  known  to  a 
church,  to  three  other  religious  agencies,  to  the  overseer  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  Associated  Charities.  There  is  an  indefinite 
record  with  reference  to  relief  by  agencies  other  than  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

As  to  the  latter,  relief  of  less  than  $io  and  medical  aid  for  the 
children  was  provided.  Late  in  1913  the  usual  Funds  to  Par- 
ents grant  of  $10  monthly  was  made.  From  the  comments 
made  in  the  previous  illustrations  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
restate  some  of  the  essential  considerations  in  a  proper  plan  for 
this  particular  family  in  which  all  of  the  agencies  interested  might 
have  played  their  parts  toward  definite  ends.     Instead  we  have  a 
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superficial  crossing  of  tracks  and  no  coherent  recognition  of  the 
problems  which  must  be  studied. 

Desertion 

Desertion  is  another  of  the  most  difficult  disabilities  to  treat. 
It  may  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  widowhood  because 
the  social  influence  exerted  by  each  desertion  case  under  treat- 
ment must  always  be  taken  into  account.  The  spectacle,  for 
instance,  of  rewarded  desertion — that  is,  of  the  husband  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  relieved  of  his  responsibilities,  the  family  in 
about  as  good  shape  as  before  he  left,  or  in  fairly  good  shape  soon 
after  his  departure — may  tend  toward  irresponsibility  among 
other  men  wavering  upon  the  border. 

Desertion  is  sometimes  premeditated,  sometimes  drifted 
into  by  men  going  out  to  look  for  work;  it  is  sometimes  due  to 
intemperance  or  moral  weaknesses,  sometimes  to  temperamental 
infirmities  of  husband  or  wife.  The  inciting  causes  must  be 
discovered  and  examined,  and  the  plan  must  be  formed  upon 
the  results  of  the  examination.  Sometimes  this  plan  involves 
effecting  a  reconciliation  or  the  elimination  of  interfering  rela- 
tives. Again,  it  means  a  long  hard  search  to  find  a  man  in 
another  city  and  to  bring  him  back  to  face  court  action.  Some- 
times it  means  arranging  for  him  to  pay  stated  amounts  to  his 
family  weekly,  and  keeping  him  away  from  home.  If  the  deser- 
tion is  of  long  standing,  the  man  having  dropped  out  of  sight 
years  before,  the  family  minus  the  father  and  husband  must  be 
planned  for  alone. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  oases  selected  to  show  in  general  how  deser- 
tion has  been  dealt  with  in  Springfield.  But  before  doing  that 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  survey  found  no  fewer  than  13  cases 
where  the  overseer  of  the  poor  was  giving  aid  with  no  other 
information  on  file  than  that  there  was  desertion,  and  with 
no  request  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion so  that  a  plan  of  action  might  be  developed.  Whether  the 
desertion  was  temporary  or  permanent,  under  no  circumstances 
should  relief  in  such  cases  be  given  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

That  society  is  bound  to  be  in  contact  with  many  of  the 
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families  known  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor;  it  often  has  information 
which  the  latter  has  iwt;  it  may  often  secure  information  through 
sister  societies  in  other  cities;  and  its  corps  of  volunteer  workers 
may  often  carry  out  supplementary  investigation  and  treatment 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  much  rushed  overseer  of  the  poor 
to  undertake.  Plans  in  connection  with  desertion  problems 
deal  with  particularly  delicate  situations  and  are  subject  to  rapid 
changes;  therefore,  there  is  need  of  unusually  close  co-operation. 
The  first  of  the  illustrative  records  which  one  may  here  notice 
shows  a  family  which  had  transplanted  itself  from  a  neighboring 
city.  The  husband  had  deserted  to  Springfield  and  the  wife  had 
followed  him  there  with  the  four  children,  all  under  six  years  of 
age.  We  are  told  that  the  mother  was  lazy  and  dirty,  would  not 
care  for  the  children  or  home,  that  the  husband  was  willing  to 
provide  but  had  become  discouraged.  Most  of  the  onus,  in 
other  words,  was  placed  upon  the  wife,  though  it  did  not  appear 
that  a  careful  physical  examination  was  made — a  need  which 
seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  possibilities  connected  with  the 
bearing  of  four  children  in  four  years.  That  might  have  been  the 
reason  behind  the  apparent  laziness.  The  family  was  referred 
or  known  to  the  humane  officer  and  to  a  religious  organization; 
but  neither  of  these  two  agencies,  like  the  Associated  Charities, 
was  equipped  to  make  proper  investigations  in  the  home  city 
<jf  the  couple  to  learn  about  the  personal  connections  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife;  what  sort  of  bringing  up  each  had  had ;  what  evi- 
dence the  relatives  on  both  sides  gave  as  to  personal  character- 
istics of  each  of  the  parents,  this  being  subject,  of  course,  to 
careful  comparative  consideration  and  evaluation  and  sifting; 
whether  the  home  life  was  at  any  time  better  or  worse;  all  of  this 
forming  a  basis  for  whatever  plans  might  be  made  to  bring  such 
influences  into  the  home,  whether  the  family  remained  in  Spring- 
field or  removed  elsewhere,  as  would  afford  any  guarantee  against 
a  repetition  of  the  difficulties.  It  was  not  at  all  apparent  that 
the  factors,  physical,  mental,  and  temperamental,  which  have 
produced  friction  and  may  do  so  again  in  the  future,  have  all 
been  discovered,  or  the  underlying  causes  discovered.  It  is  by 
no  means  yet  determined  whether  the  man  is  one  who  should  feel 
the  coercion  of  the  law  even  if  placed  on  probation  or  should  be 
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dealt  with  by  milder  means.  The  investigating  should  have  been 
done  by  the  Associated  Charities  which  w^  also  called  into  the 
case  and  which  simply  provided  clothing. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  possible  lines  of  treatment 
are  indicated  by  the  comparatively  meager  facts  at  hand.  They 
might  have  included  physical  building  up  of  the  mother,  followed 
by  constant  personal  pressure  afterward  for  her  to  do  her  best 
in  her  home  duties,  this  possibly  involving  some  volunteer 
training  in  domestic  science ;  they  might  also  have  involved  some 
developing  of  backbone  and  family  responsibility  in  the  man. 

In  a  second  recorded  case  we  have  what  was  lacking  in  the 
first,  co-operation  with  relatives  and  through  this  a  return  of  the 
husband.  The  mother  was  forty-five  years  of  age  and  there  were 
two  children.     The  father  had  been  staying  with  relatives.* 

Of  course,  the  main  end  to  be  attained — the  actual  reuniting  of 
the  family  with  no  hard  feeling  engendered  on  either  side — ^was 
apparently  achieved  in  this  case  by  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  very  good  work  is  indicated.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  whether  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  measure 
and  evaluate  accurately  the  factors  involved,  and  to  consider 
what  means  for  protection  against  further  difficulty — means  pos- 
sibly of  a  psychological  character,  based  upon  the  temperaments 
and  mental  make-up  of  the  husband  and  wife — might  be  devel- 
oped .  Desertion  which  involves  a  definite  disappearance  to  escape 
family  responsibility  oftentimes  indicates  simple  moral  flabbiness, 
but  desertion  requiring  reconciliation  contains  far  more  subtle 
mental  problems.  Sometimes  the  problems  are  evanescent, 
sometimes  they  are  continuous  and  are  a  source  of  recurrent 
irritation. 

We  are  informed  by  the  record  of  another  family  that  the 
Associated  Charities  secured  a  friendly  visitor  and  also  care  dur- 
ing confinement  for  a  wife  of  about  forty,  with  five  children, 
whose  husband  was  separated  from  her — deserted,  it  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  Material  relief 
amounting  to  $24  was  given  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  $5.00 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  among  the  plain,  simple  people  known  to  the 
Associated  Charities  it  is  more  often  the  husband  than  the  wife  who  leaves 
home  and  returns  to  the  bosom  of  sympathizing  relatives. 
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or  more  by  a  church,  and  $i6  by  the  Associated  Charities. 
Manifestly  much  more  work  was  required.  If  no  clues  available 
led  to  the  tracing  of  the  husband,  it  is  certain  that  the  mother 
was  liable  to  break  down  in  an  attempt  to  carry  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities now  thrust  upon  her.  There  may  easily  have  been  a 
question  as  to  whether,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  one  or 
more  of  the  children  should  not  have  received  care  in  an  in- 
stitution or  have  been  boarded  out.  Much  depended  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  mother  toward  her  husband ;  and  it  might  have 
been  wise  to  have  had  a  complaint  sworn  out  against  him  to  be 
renewed  each  year  so  that  his  return,  if  he  ever  did  return  (and 
deserters  turn  up  most  unexpectedly),  would  have  been  signal- 
ized by  his  arrest.  The  relief  was  used  to  carry  the  mother 
over  her  most  difficult  time;  but  even  when  restored  to  health 
it  was  plainly  a  very  large  contract  to  throw  all  responsibility 
back  upon  her,  even  with  a  friendly  visitor,  without  having 
worked  out,  in  conference  with  some  of  the  practical  workers  in 
the  city,  a  more  definite  plan  as  to  care  of  the  children,  amount 
of  work  which  the  mother  ought  to  be  expected  to  do,  and  when 
she  should  begin  to  work  at  all,  what  regular  relief  might  be 
required,  always  conditioned  upon  the  wife  having  no  further 
dealings  with  the  husband. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  our  recorded  information  regarding 
another  family  is  that  the  man  had  deserted ;  the  wife  was  thirty 
years  old  (her  first  name  being  given) ;  there  were  two  children, 
ages  not  given;  and  $15.50  in  relief  was  granted  by  the  overseer 
of  the  poor.  No  more  absurd  contrast  between  a  situation  and 
a  remedy  could  be  imagined.  While  it  is  true  that  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  is  strictly  a  material  relief  officer,  it  is  possible  to 
have  co-operation  with  other  agencies,  and  this  matter  was  not 
even  referred  to  another,  though  there  was  an  interval  between  the 
two  grants  which  made  up  the  $15.50.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  was  desertion  occurring  in  a  comparatively  young  family, 
the  wife  being  only  thirty  years  of  age  and  having  only  two 
children.  It  was  a  time  to  determine  pretty  accurately  whether 
the  encouragement  of  social  agencies  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  reuniting  the  family  or  of  persuading  the  mother  to  go  on 
alone,  having  only  two  children  to  look  after.     Of  course,  this 
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could  not  be  determined  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
the  family  life  had  been,  the  viewpoints  and  readiness  to  co- 
operate of  relatives  on  both  sides,  the  temperamental  make-up 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  the  industrial  record  and  the  industrial 
ability  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  the  attitude  of  husband  and 
wife  toward  each  other,  the  true  inwardness  of  the  desertion 
which  had  already  occurred,  and  other  factors  which  could  not  be 
imagined  without  knowing  a  few  more  facts.  The  record  does 
not  show  whether  in  any  way  the  deserting  husband  could  be 
found  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  present  inability  to  find 
him  does  not  relieve  the  necessity  for  considering  the  questions 
previously  mentioned ;  for  deserters  are  liable  to  return  or  to  be 
discovered  years  after  the  desertion.  What  is  necessary  is  always 
to  have  a  working  plan  which  includes  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
if  the  husband  is  ever  found. 

Mental  Deficiency 

Mental  deficiency  in  either  father,  mother,  or  child  is  a  most 
baffling  difficulty  in  the  struggle  to  raise  the  level  of  family  con- 
ditions. If  either  the  father  or  mother  is  affected,  the  possibility 
of  a  whole  family  of  deficient  children  coming  into  being  must  be 
faced.  Again,  if  it  is  the  father  who  is  mentally  deficient,  what 
is  the  effect  on  his  earning  capacity?  If  the  mother,  what  does 
it  mean  to  her  homekeeping,  her  care  of  the  children,  particularly 
in  the  moral  training  of  daughters?  If  the  child,  the  question  of 
suitable  custodial  care  or  custodial  educational  care  is  immedi- 
ately raised. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  all  degrees  of  deficiency,  not  simply  the 
ordinary  forms  of  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness.  Insanity, 
when  once  determined,  pretty  generally  points  to  hospital  care. 
Feeble-mindedness  in  adults,  under  present  conditions,  does 
not  lead  toward  custodial  care  in  Illinois.  Feeble-mindedness  in 
the  child  does,  providing  the  state  has  room  in  its  institution. 
Both  in  plainly  evident  cases  of  mental  deficiencies  among 
parents  and  in  border  line  cases,  other  than  insanity,  it  must  be 
determined  whether  the  family  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  hold 
together  or  should  be  broken  up,  and  whether  what  is  done  or 
what  is  not  done  will  help  in  the  right  solution  of  this  question. 
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In  the  case  of  a  child  not  eligible  for  various  reasons  for  admission 
either  to  the  insane  hospital  or  to  a  feeble-minded  institution, 
treatment  in  the  home  presents  a  tremendously  difficult  problem. 

A  reading  of  the  Springfield  cases  made  it  quite  evident  that 
there  were  no  data  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  mental  deficiency  present  in  the  families  under  study. 
Only  first-rate  family  rehabilitation  work  of  a  kind  not  yet  known 
in  Springfield,  with  the  keeping  of  first-rate  records,  would  bring 
out  this  handicap  and  in  any  appreciable  way  show  its  propor- 
tionate seriousness  in  complicating  family  problems.*  While 
some  other  disabilities  will  show  up  even  in  very  undeveloped 
stages  of  family  work,  though  not  in  true  proportions,  as  a  rule 
only  continuous  intensive  work  will  uncover  the  unseen,  often 
unsuspected,  but  seriously  handicapping  mental  weaknesses. 

The  Springfield  record  for  191 3  is  for  the  most  part  one  of  in- 
adequacy. Thus,  for  example,  in  one  family  containing  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  five  children,  we  are  informed  by  the  case 
record  that  the  wife  is  mentally  deficient.  It  is  evident  that  she 
is  not  considered  to  be  insane,  but  over  and  beyond  that  fact 
we  have  no  really  accurate  data  to  deal  with  this  very  difficult 
problem.  Of  course,  the  most  painstaking  sort  of  examination  by 
one  of  Springfield's  mental  experts  should  have  been  arranged  for 
with  an  idea  of  determining  approximately  whether  the  weight  of 
influence  should  be  put  against  the  family  remaining  together,  or 
whether  the  mother  was  only  capable  of  looking  after  the  younger 
children,  or  in  what  ways  she  was  improvable  through  suggestion 
and  education;  what  elements  of  strength  would  have  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  outside,  either  through  relatives  or  volun- 
teers; what  instructions  must  be  given  the  husband;  how  far 
the  teachers  of  the  older  children  should  participate  in  specially 
supplementing  the  home  training  and  in  observing  growing  weak 
or  strong  tendencies  in  their  charges;  how  often  the  group  inter- 
ested in  the  family  should  check  up  with  the  mental  expert  as  to 

*  It  was  both  interesting  and  significant  that  the  new  general  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Chanties  who  took  up  her  duties  at  the  time  of  the  field  work 
of  the  survey  quickly  and  continuously  found  herself  troubled  with  these 
mental  complications  in  families  which  have  long  been  known  to  the  Associated 
Charities,  and  which  complications  had  never  been  considered  in  connection 
with  other  disabilities. 
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whether  the  progress  of  the  family  was  upward  or  downward; 
in  what  way  the  birth  of  another  child  might  affect  the  plan,  and 
so  on.  As  a  necessary  part  of  all  this,  all  the  children  would 
have  to  be  examined  to  note  just  their  mental  make-up.  It  will 
not  do  in  such  instances  to  rely  upon  the  observations  of  lay 
people  as  to  the  apparent  normal  condition  of  children.  Wher- 
ever there  is  any  mental  deficiency  in  a  parent  it  is  essential  to 
know  pretty  thoroughly  each  child's  make-up. 

A  fourteen-year-old  girl,  we  learn,  in  connection  with  another 
family,  is  mentally  defective  and  was  in  a  private  institution  for 
wayward  girls  for  one  year.  Upon  her  return  she  fell  in  with 
bad  company  and  finally  was  voluntarily  committed  to  a  state 
reformatory.  Only  one  agency,  the  juvenile  court,  came  in 
touch  with  this  family.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  record 
that  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  girl's  condition  was  made  and 
whether  either  institution  was  exactly  the  right  one  for  her. 
Everything  being  dependent  upon  a  far  more  accurate  diagnosis 
of  her  actual  mental  condition,  it  is  idle  to  consider  possible 
ways  and  means  of  treatment.  Considering  the  institutional 
facilities  of  the  state,  it  is  possible  that  there  was  no  other  place 
where  she  could  be  sent.  At  the  same  time  it  should  have  been 
determined  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases  just  what  kind  of  mental 
deficiency  is  indicated.  If  the  girl  was  a  moron,  nothing  less  than 
custodial  care  in  an  institution  would  meet  the  situation.  But 
there  are  certain  degrees  of  mental  deficiency  which  may  connote 
treatment  in  the  home.  There  is  very  little  in  the  Springfield 
record  upon  which  to  individualize  treatment. 

In  still  another  case,  the  fifteen-year-old  daughter  of  an  insane 
mother  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  probation  officer  and  in  1914 
sent  to  the  state  reformatory  in  connection  with  apparent  im- 
morality. It  was  extremely  necessary  that,  even  before  being 
placed  in  charge  of  the  officer,  a  very  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
girl's  condition  should  have  been  made.  The  experiment  of 
probation  might  have  been  shown  to  be  a  very  dangerous  one, 
considering  the  girl's  mental  make-up,  or  if  she  was  essentially 
sane,  the  diagnosis  would  have  indicated  what  special  safeguards 
should  Ix:  thrown  about  her.  The  probation  plan  was  a  failure. 
It  might  have  been  so  any^^ay,  but  it  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  in  the 
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case  of  delinquent  children,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls  who  are 
inclined  to  sex  waywardness,  to  be  informed  as  soon  as  possible 
very  accurately  as  to  their  mental  condition. 

If  one  thing  more  than  anything  else  characterizes  the  present 
work  of  progressive  associated  charities  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions, it  is  increasing  attention  to  mental  deficiencies  of  all  kinds, 
their  proper  treatment  through  careful  planning  along  psycho- 
logical, and  psychiatric  lines,  in  cases  where  hospital  or  custodial 
care  is  not  necessary.  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Springfield  has  gone  very  far  in  developing  this  kind  of  service, 
since  the  first  essential — carefully  recorded  mental  diagnoses — 
is  not  a  regular  part  of  the  local  charity  work. 

Intemperance 

Intemperance  is  not  by  any  means  incurable,  but  its  treatment 
requires  thoughtful  effort  and  resourceful  planning.  It  must  be 
fought  with  different  weapons  for  different  men  (and  sometimes 
women)  with  different  make-ups.  Treatment  which  merely 
helps  the  family  along  and  decries  the  vice  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. The  habit  itself  must  be  attacked  along  lines  which 
look  the  most  hopeful  of  results.  If  in  a  given  case  it  cannot 
be  lessened,  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  breaking  up  of  the 
family  will  need  to  be  considered  and  undertaken.  Let  us  notice 
a  few  cases  showing  the  handling  of  intemperance  in  Springfield. 

Constructive  work  to  some  degree  is  shown  in  one  local  in- 
stance wherein,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
wages  of  an  intemperate  man,  who  was  a  skilled  artisan  and  did 
not  lose  employment  on  account  of  his  infirmity,  were  consigned 
to  his  wife.  During  the  year  a  little  over  $ioo  was  received  from 
the  overseer  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  about  $20  from  the  Associated 
Charities.  These  expenditures  were  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  wife  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  So  far  as  it  went 
this  treatment  was  good,  but  of  course  it  was  limited.  While 
temporarily  at  least  the  economic  effects  of  the  drinking,  so  far 
as  the  wife  was  concerned,  were  apparently  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  there  would  not  be  complica- 
tions with  the  money  coming  to  her  directly.  There  is  still  the 
personal  influence  which  the  husband  may  exert  to  divert  money 
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his  way  by  the  use  of  persuasion.  The  worry  and  mental  em- 
barrassment would  still  be  present.  There  were  four  children 
under  fourteen  in  the  family.  The  question  needed  careful  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  the  health  of  the  wife,  just  at  this  time, 
combined  with  the  partial  irresponsibility  of  the  husband,  would 
make  it  desirable  for  her  to  be  relieved,  for  a  time,  of  the  care  of 
them  all.  Then  too  some  plan  should  have  been  attempted  with 
reference  to  the  intemperance  itself.  This  might  have  involved 
the  interest  of  the  church  or  of  a  man  volunteer  visitor  to  develop 
purely  friendly  relations  with  the  husband,  to  be  followed  by 
definitely  friendly  and  interested  pressure  and  watchfulness  in 
stiffening  up  his  power  of  resistance.  This  would  have  involved 
considerable  knowledge  of  habits  and  of  propensities,  and  an 
attempt  to  divert  the  man's  energies  into  the  direction  of  other 
forms  of  recreation  or  of  a  renewed  interest  in  the  pleasures  of  his 
children. 

A  summary  of  the  record  of  another  family  known  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  and  consisting  of  a  husband  less  than  forty 
years  of  age,  a  wife  a  few  years  younger,  and  three  children, 
would  indicate  that  it  was  considered  that  no  family  need 
existed  because  the  man  was  a  chronic  inebriate.  Of  course  every 
sort  of  need  existed.  WTien  the  last  definite  plan  of  hopefulness 
with  reference  to  the  man  had  failed  it  would  then  be  a  case  of 
considering  whether  the  welfare  of  the  children,  moral  and  other- 
wise, was  being  seriously  jeopardized,  and  whether  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  them  into  the  juvenile  court. 

Again,  a  motherless  girl  of  eleven  was  released  on  probation 
to  her  father  on  condition  that  he  stop  drinking  and  remove  to  a 
suitable  abiding  place  for  himself  and  his  child.  He  had  been 
living  in  some  very  bad  basements.  The  family  was  followed  for 
three  months  only  after  this  action.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
living  conditions  were  not  changed  and  no  later  visits  were  made 
or  any  other  action  taken.  This  family  was  known  only  to  the 
juvenile  court,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  co-operation  of 
other  agencies  was  not  secured  in  working  with  the  court.  The 
problem  was  more  acute  Ix^cause  there  was  no  mother  to  ser\*e 
as  a  buffer  and  the  girl  was  reaching  a  dangerous  age.  There  are 
many  cases  where  the  apjx.Ml  to  the  moral  side  alone  is  not  suffi- 
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cient.  Such  an  appeal  is  involved  in  all  simple  pledges  or 
promises  or  agreements  in  which  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  necessary  transformation  in  conduct  is  left  with  the  offender. 
As  long  as  the  child  was  allowed  to  remain  with  her  father,  noth- 
ing short  of  a  pretty  careful  oversight  by  a  volunteer  involving 
definite  disciplinary  treatment,  and  if  necessary  treatment  of  the 
strong  arm  or  some  other  sort  should  have  been  arranged. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  constructive  treatment  provided 
in  another  family  where  the  mother  was  ill,  the  husband  being 
reported  as  intemperate  and  apparently  not  properly  providing 
for  his  family.  The  mother  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  a  tempo- 
rary home  was  found  for  the  three  children,  but  so  far  as  the  man 
was  concerned  we  find  no  record  of  any  attempt  at  correction 
either  by  coercive,  persuasive,  or  physical  treatment.  The  situa- 
tion apparently  would  at  least  warrant  the  beginning  of  non- 
support  proceedings,  which  would  force  the  father  to  contribute 
toward  the  support  of  his  children  wherever  placed. 

In  a  community  where  effective  family  rehabilitation  work  has 
not  been  developed,  coercive  methods,  such  as  court  proceedings, 
offer  the  greatest  hope  of  results.  The  application  of  more  care- 
ful study,  and  of  mental  treatment,  to  an  intemperate  person 
comes  only  when  investigation  and  treatment  itself  have  reached 
a  good  degree  of  excellence.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  in 
Illinois  there  are  no  satisfactory  corrective  institutions  for  the 
care  of  inebriates,  which  much  complicates  the  possibilities  of 
successful  treatment  in  difficult  cases. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  has  often  been  called  a  family  disease.  By  that 
is  meant  that  much  strength  of  character  in  the  patient  himself 
is  required  to  successfully  combat  its  progress;  that  the  disease 
is  so  insidious  in  its  method  of  infecting  its  victims,  so  seemingly 
harmless  in  its  earliest  stages,  so  often  prolonged  even  where  the 
outcome  is  fatal,  so  vitally  affected  by  all  psychical  as  well  as 
physical  conditions,  as  to  make  impossible  its  treatment  in  the 
family  group  apart  from  the  other  problems  of  the  family.  Only 
in  the  isolation  of  a  sanitarium  does  the  problem  become  a  pre- 
ponderatingly  individual  one. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  between  the  two  largest  social  agencies 
in  Springfield  dealing  with  families  in  their  homes,  which  have  per- 
manent offices  and  paid  staffs,  namely,  the  Associated  Charities 
and  the  Tuberculosis  Association,  cordial  and  close  relations  have 
always  existed.  There  has  been  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of 
the  division  of  work  between  the  two.  This  was  in  substance  that 
the  Tuberculosis  Association  would  look  after  the  home  hygiene 
and  nursing  side  as  well  as  the  sending  of  patients  to  sanitaria, 
and,  in  some  cases,  through  its  special  fund,  pay  for  the  care 
of  the  indigent  ones  in  the  Open  Air  Colony,  while  the  Associated 
Charities  would  take  hold  of  the  family  problems,  including  the 
one  of  supplemental  relief,  with  those  families  whose  resources 
were  not  sufficient  to  justify  their  being  left  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny,  with  the  educational  advice  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Association.  We  use  the  word  ''resources*'  in  a  large  sense,  by 
no  means  limiting  it  to  financial  resources.  We  mean  to  include 
mental  and  moral  resources  found  not  only  in  the  family  but  its 
relatives  and  other  connections.  The  Tuberculosis  Association 
is  occupied  mainly  with  educational  work  in  people's  homes,  and 
of  course  deals  with  many  families  which  need  this  service  only, 
but  the  proportion  of  families  dealt  with  needing  other  services 
also  is  large. 

The  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  a  family,  instead  of  being  an 
isolated  problem,  is  one  which  affects  and  is  affected  by  every 
other — by  habits  of  life,  by  moral  stamina,  by  mental  equip- 
ment. For  instance,  a  particularly  good  and  affectionate  family 
group  may  unconsciously  and  perniciously  aid  the  foe  by  kissing, 
and  by  humoring  the  wrong  notions  which  a  patient  may  evolve. 
It  is  peculiarly  difficult,  therefore,  to  comment  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  planning  in  connection  with  records  as  incomplete 
as  those  found  in  Springfield.  Take  the  matter  of  mere  tech- 
nique to  prevent  infection.  Only  those  who  have  intimately 
dealt  with  tuberculosis  can  realize  the  numerous  pitfalls  which  are 
presented  by  a  family's  habits  and  lack  of  reasoning  powers. 
We  do  not  refer  to  pure  obstinate  carelessness,  but  to  the  many 
instances  in  which  families  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  fail.  The 
cases  of  simple  obstinacy  and  brutal  neglect  of  precautions  will 
be  indicated  in  such  records  as  Springfield  furnished,  but  not 
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the  many  other  points  involving  more  technical  social  service. 
Then,  too,  the  obvious  problem  of  the  husband's  intemperance 
may  be  pictured,  but  not  the  pessimism  of  the  good  husband 
and  the  indifference  of  children  which  may  be  unfavorably  affect- 
ing the  recovery  of  the  mother  of  a  family  and  may  be  increas- 
ing the  dangers  of  infection.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  psychical  aspects  of  tuberculosis  are  as  important  as  the 
physical,  as  indeed  they  are  in  all  diseases,  only  more  so  in 
tuberculosis.  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  think  it  profitable 
to  discuss  any  records  under  this  heading  in  an  extended  way, 
but  simply  to  comment  upon  a  few  with  reference  to  the  apparent 
adequacy  of  the  financial  plans  and  the  adequacy  of  co-operation, 
particularly  that  existing  between  the  two  agencies  previously 
mentioned,  upon  whom  must  fall  the  larger  part  of  the  burden 
of  home  care  of  tuberculosis. 

We  find  in  one  family  that  tuberculosis  had  attacked  the 
father,  the  mother,  two  breadwinning  children,  and  two  younger 
children  in  a  family  group  of  lO.  Home  treatment  was  apparently 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  the  father  and  the  oldest  son,  and  ap- 
parently they  did  some  work  at  least.  But  the  young  girl  of 
working  age  had  to  be  sent  to  a  sanitarium,  and  during  her 
absence  the  Associated  Charities  raised  a  fund  of  $iio,  largely 
drawn  from  three  co-operating  churches,  to .  replace  the  lost 
earnings  and  so  to  prevent  the  family  from  becoming  too  stinted 
in  income.  There  were  both  co-operation  and  financial  planning 
apparent  here. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  a  reference  should  have  been  made 
to  the  Associated  Charities  in  the  case  of  another  family,  where 
the  husband  and  father  was  suffering  from  moderately  advanced 
tuberculosis.  His  wife  was  middle  aged.  There  were  three 
girls  of  working  age,  one  earning  $3.00  weekly,  another  a  small 
amount  not  indicated,  possibly  $5.00  weekly;  the  third,  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  not  working;  and  two  younger  children.  A  mar- 
ried daughter  living  in  a  nearby  city  is  reported  to  have  the 
disease  in  an  advanced  stage.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  in 
which  some  economic  problems  would  have  to  be  worked  out, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  members  of  the  family, 
though  one  was  now  away  from  it,  had  fallen  victims  of  the  dis- 
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ease.  The  occupation  of  the  man  indicated  that  when  well  his 
earnings  ran  between  $50  and  $60  monthly — ^at  best  never  in 
receipt  of  a  large  income.  A  determination  of  proper  income  and 
how  it  should  be  raised » including  the  question  of  the  working  of 
the  fifteen-year-old  girl,  was  evidently  required.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  learned  that  a  church  did  give  $743;  another  church 
society  was  interested  but  no  plan  was  apparent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  families  was  known  only  to  the 
Tuberculosis  Association.  It  consisted  of  a  middle-aged  couple 
with  nine  children.  The  father  was  earning  $12  weekly.  A  boy 
had  tuberculosis.  Three  children  of  working  age  were  in  school. 
Considering  the  wage  of  the  father  and  the  necessary  additional 
expense  involved  in  the  proper  care  of  the  patient,  it  is  evident, 
we  believe,  that  some  economic  readjustment  was  necessary; 
possibly  the  deferring  of  further  schooling  for  the  time  being 
on  the  part  of  one  child  who  would  seek  employment,  or  arrang- 
ing for  other  source  of  additional  income. 

There  was  very  good  co-operation  in  another  case  where  a 
young  girl  under  treatment  by  the  Tuberculosis  Association  was 
living  with  a  father  who,  though  able,  was  failing  to  properly 
care  for  her.  The  Associated  Charities  provided  a  tent  and 
other  appurtenances  and  secured  the  assistance  of  relatives  who 
took  charge  of  the  girl. 

Our  general  conclusions  from  an  examination  of  the  records 
was  that  the  co-operation  between  the  two  agencies  previously 
mentioned  was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  the 
Springfield  situation,  and  that  upon  it  may  be  developed  a  far 
more  efficient  and  comprehensive  working  together. 

In  all,  84  families  were  treated  by  the  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  of  these,  non-medical  agencies  were  interested  in  23. 

Sickness  Other  Than  Tuberculosis 

It  has  lieen  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  families 
recorded  in  19 13  as  disabled  were  in  that  condition  on  account  of 
sickness  other  than  tuberculosis — approximately  two-thirds  from 
these  other  causes.  And  if  we  add  the  families  in  which  blind- 
ness or  crippled  condition  played  a  part,  the  proportion  is  further 
increased.     Part  of  these  were  cared  for  outside  of  their  homes, 
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and  the  character  and  needs  of  that  kind  of  work  have  already 
been  discussed.  As  for  the  remaining  considerable  number 
of  families  disabled  by  sickness,  but  which  could  not  be  treated 
outside  their  homes,  the  records  tell  practically  the  same  story 
of  inadequate  attention  as  that  already  indicated  and  illustrated 
in  connection  with  other  disabilities.  In  some  cases,  showing  a 
more  obvious  need  of  medical  care,  the  home  care  was  provided, 
and  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  ill  member  and  in  a  conse- 
quent improvement  of  home  conditions;  but  in  general  it  must 
be  said  that  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  cases,  their  record- 
ing, and  any  adequate  planning  and  treatment  were  absent. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  sickness 
in  these  families  is  of  a  type  recognized  as  largely  or  wholly  pre- 
ventable. It  should  be  reduced  not  only  as  a  health  measure, 
but  as  a  charitable  endeavor.  Important  as  is  the  work  to  re- 
construct and  rehabilitate  families  already  disabled  by  sickness,  it 
is  still  more  important  that  the  activities  of  the  community 
along  public  health  and  sanitation  lines  be  so  improved  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  sickness  to  a  minimum.* 

Irregular  School  Attendance 

Irregular  school  attendance  is  within  our  definition  of  dis- 
abilities in  that  it  signifies  subnormal  conditions  in  the  families. 
Aside  from  its  importance  as  affecting  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  children  concerned,  it  often  involves  problems  of 
child  labor,  illness  in  the  home,  family  dependency,  and  other 
handicaps.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  police  problem 
of  locating  truants  and  returning  them  to  school:  but  rather  as  a 
problem  requiring  careful  thought  and  planning,  as  in  the  cases 
already  discussed — planning  aimed  at  restoring  the  family  to 
normal  conditions. 

The  importance  of  irregular  school  attendance  as  a  com- 
munity problem  was  so  little  recognized  at  the  time  of  our  in- 
vestigations in  Springfield  and  was  so  inadequately  revealed  by 
the  data  available  as  to  deserve  special  emphasis  here.f 

*  For  a  presentation  of  the  local  public  health  situation  and  a  health  pro- 
gram to  meet  present  needs,  see  Schneider,  op.  cit. 

t  Since  the  survey  field  work,  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  ac- 
tivities  aimed  against  truancy,  but  the  situation  has  not  been  greatly  changed. 
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Previous  to  1914  no  records  of  value  were  kept  by  the  tru- 
ancy officer;  at  least  no  such  records  were  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  board  of  education.  Beginning  the  first  of  the  school  year 
1913-1914,  an  index  was  maintained  which  up  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  incumbent,  early  in  1914,  contained  a  reference  to 
children  in  65  families — sometimes  to  more  than  one  child  in  a 
family.  Of  these  65  families,  40  were  not  known  to  other  agencies. 
In  addition  to  the  remaining  25  families  which  were  known  to 
one  or  more  social  agencies,  only  three  cases  of  truancy  were 
noted  in  the  records  of  these  agencies;  that  is,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,724  Springfield  families  known  to  agencies  other  than  the  tru- 
ancy officer,  only  28  appear  to  involve  irregular  school  attendance. 

This  is  almost  certainly  an  indication  of  insufficient  scrutiny 
and  recording  of  the  important  elements  in  cases  needing  assist- 
ance rather  than  an  indication  of  an  unusually  small  amount 
of  absences  and  irregular  attendance.  This  conclusion  was  borne 
out  by  a  special  investigation  made  of  six  families  chosen  with 
no  reference  whatever  to  this  particular  disability.  The  families 
made  a  surprisingly  large  showing  of  child  labor  and  school  attend- 
ance problems.* 

Obviously,  irregular  school  attendance  will  affect  the  quality 
of  the  school  work  done  by  these  children.  In  order  to  get  some 
indication  of  results  of  this  kind,  a  study  of  the  school  progress 
of  children  in  a  number  of  families  receiving  aid  was  made. 
The  test  could  not  be  applied  to  our  total  of  1,764  families  with- 
out asking  too  much  time  of  teachers  and  others.  It  was  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  take  all  of  the  families  known  actively  to  the 
Associated  Charities  and  whose  children  were  attending  public 
(not  parochial)  schools  between  February  I,  1914,  and  April  15, 
1914 — the  ten  weeks  next  preceding  the  field  work  of  the  survey, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year.  There  were  49  such  families. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  principals  a  re- 
jx)rt  was  obtained  for  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  these 
families.  It  was  found  that  in  38  out  of  the  49  families  there 
were  one  or  more  children  *' over-age**;  that  is,  two  or  more  years 

•  For  a  discussion  of  child  lalwr  in  Springfield  sec  companion  report,  Oden» 
crantz,  Louise  C.  and  Potter,  Zcnas  L.:  Industrial  Conditions  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.     ^The  Springfield  Survey. ) 
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older  than  the  ordinary  age  of  their  respective  classes.  In  only 
1 1  families  were  there  no  over-age  children. 

Again,  109  school  children  were  found  in  these  families.  Of 
these  55,  or  about  50  per  cent,  were  over-age,  while  24  were  three 
years  or  more  over-age.  In  the  study  of  all  school  children  made 
in  the  public  schools  section  of  the  Springfield  Survey  the  per 
cent  of  over-age  children  in  the  elementary  school  population  was 
found  to  be  24.*  Thus  in  this  little  group  of  families  we  find  the 
per  cent  of  over-age  children  more  than  double  that  in  the  entire 
city.  It  should  not,  of  course,  be  hastily  assumed  that  the  total 
of  families  requiring  one  form  or  another  of  social  service  would 
show  the  same  high  percentage.  In  families  known  exclusively 
to  the  medical  agencies,  for  instance,  there  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  a  smaller  proportion  of  over-age  children  than  among 
those  known  to  the  Associated  Charities.  Nevertheless  the 
families  coming  to  the  Associated  Charities  represent  no  par- 
ticular type  of  people,  but  all  types;  and  with  due  allowance 
made  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  backward  condition  of  chil- 
dren may  be  due  to  inferior  home  environment  or  mental  de- 
velopment, the  unwholesome  effects  of  irregular  school  attend- 
ance are  still  seen  in  the  very  high  proportion  of  backward 
children  in  the  group  studied. 

An  inquiry  into  the  attention  given  in  these  cases  showed  it  to 
be  inadequate  to  reduce  these  unwholesome  effects  to  a  reason- 
able minimum. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  April  of  the  school  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember, 19 1 3,  the  109  children  were  absent  an  aggregate  of 
2,064  days,  an  average  of  19  days  each.  The  reasons  given  for 
absences  in  94  instances  were  ascertained,  and  are  classified  in 
Table  6  on  page  92. 

The  absences  on  the  ground  of  illness,  the  reason  given  in  the 
largest  number  of  cases,  were  not  always  backed  up  with  proper 
certification.!  Illness,  uncertified,  may  of  course  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  other  things:  it  may  become  a  sort  of  omnibus  excuse. 

^Ayres,  Leonard  P.:  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  p.  50. 
(The  Springfield  Survey.) 

t  For  further  discussion  of  proper  certification  for  absences,  see  section  on 
reorganization  of  the  school  attendance  bureau,  p.  146  of  this  volume. 
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TABLE    6. — REASONS    GIVEN     FOR    94    OF     THE    ABSENCES     FROM 

SCHOOL.      SPRINGFIELD,    I9I3 

Reason  given  for  absence  Absences 

• 

Illness  of  child 50 

Illness  at  home li 

Needed  at  home 15 

Lack  of  shoes  or  clothing 6 

Indifference 4 

Neglect 3 

Mental  deficiency 3 

Truancy 

Left  city 

Sells  papers 

Storm 

No  apparent  reason 


Total 94 


But  there  were  other  special  data  obtained  from  the  school 
records,  not  included  in  the  above  table,  which  show  something 
of  the  laxness  prevailing  with  respect  to  compelling  a  better  use 
of  the  golden  school  days  of  youth,  laxness  which  can  be  done 
away  with  only  by  better  understanding  and  co-operation  between 
the  schools  and  social  agencies.  Among  these  were  the  special 
explanations  of  absences.     A  few  examples  follow: 

Stopped  school  to  work.     Age  13. 

Absent  to  work  (18  half  days) .     Age  13. 

One  leg  gone. 

Absence  due  to  distance  from  school. 

Truant  and  re-entered  in  March. 

Entered  September  22d,  left  October  31st.    Working.    Age  13. 

Enrolled  for  10  days  only. 

Absent  48  days,  lives  long  distance  from  school. 

Absent  55  days,  lives  long  distance  from  school. 

Goes  to  dispensary.     Age  10. 

A  social  worker  in  the  city  reported  frequently  finding  children 
at  home  from  school  in  the  families  she  visited.  In  one  instance 
several  children  in  one  family  had  not  been  entered  in  school 
again  since  the  family  had  moved  from  one  school  district  to 
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another  a  month  or  two  before,  although  the  fact  had  been 
reported  to  the  principal  twice.  In  another  instance  this  social 
worker  reported  to  a  principal  that  a  child  was  out  of  school; 
and  the  principal  said  the  father  ^as  ill  and  the  child  was  needed 
at  home.  The  worker  explained,  however,  that  the  father  was 
not  confined  to  his  home  and  that  the  child  was  not  needed. 

In  another  case  a  principal  considered  it  a  valid  excuse  for  a 
boy  to  stay  out  occasionally  to  peddle. 

Again,  during  the  course  of  a  special  medical  investigation 
in  one  school,  it  was  discovered  that  one  child  had  been  out  of 
school  for  a  whole  year  taking  care  of  a  baby. 

Still  again,  our  investigator  on  one  occasion  saw  a  number 
of  children  of  school  age  playing  in  the  streets  during  school 
hours.  The  principal  of  the  public  school  nearby  said  they  must 
belong  to  a  parochial  school  which  was  having  a  holiday.  But  the 
parochial  school  was  visited  and  it  was  discovered  that  school  was 
in  session. 

The  laxness  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  schools;  the  social 
agencies  had  not  fully  measured  up  to  their  responsibilities  in 
dealing  with  this  important  problem.  For  instance,  there 
has  not  always  been  insistence  by  the  agencies  upon  the  return 
of  children  to  school,  and  unnecessary  absences  have  sometimes 
been  condoned.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  light  of  some  of  the 
illustrations  given,  it  is  only  fair  to  question  whether  the  social 
organizations  have  not  sometimes  been  handicapped  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  school  officials  themselves. 

One  of  the  great  needs,  to  reiterate,  is  a  tonic  strengthening  up 
of  the  co-operation  between  school  and  social  agencies  in  the 
oversight  of  children  in  families  struggling  with  problems  of 
subnormal  living.  Recommendations  for  improving  the  work 
directed  against  irregular  school  attendance  are  presented  in 
Part  Four,  dealing  with  the  social  agencies  of  the  city. 

Non-support  of  Family 

Desertion  of  family  always  involves  non-support  of  the  family, 
but  non-support  does  not  by  any  means  always  involve  deser- 
tion. A  man  may  be  living  with  his  family,  for  example,  and 
still  fail  to  support  it.     To  see  just  how  effectually  non-supporters 
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who  could  be  gotten  hold  of  were  being  dealt  with  by  court  action 
in  Springfield,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  non-support 
proceedings  (called  abandonment  proceedings)  in  the  county 
court.  It  was  found  that  in  1913,  28  cases  of  abandonment 
were  brought  by  the  state's  attorney,  upon  complaint  of  the 
wives  in  practically  every  case. 

The  status  of  these  cases  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  shown 
by  the  court  records  as  follows: 

TABLE   7. — STATUS,  AS  SHOWN   BY  COURT   RECORD,   OF  28  CASES 

OF   NON-SUPPORT.      SPRINGFIELD,    I913 


Status  of  case  as  shown  by  court  record 


Cases  of  non- 
support 


Pending 10 

Pending  result  of  divorce  suit i 

Pending,  defendant  deserted 3 

Paroled i 

Defendant  ordered  to  make  weekly  payments  to  family  •  4 

Defendant  dead i 

Stricken  from  calendar 8 


Total !  38 


•  The  amounts  were  I1.50,  I3.00,  I3.00,  f4.oo. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  good  record.  Judging  from  this  and  the 
facts  in  our  registration  of  families,  very  little  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  solution  of  the  non-support  problem.  We  have 
indicated  several  instances  in  the  fragments  of  family  histories 
given,  wherein  the  husbands  and  fathers  were  not  li\'ing  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  Our  records  could  offer  many  more  if 
necessary,  and  in  still  other  instances  non-support  is  concealed 
in  records  which  are  too  meager  for  us  definitely  to  attempt  any 
classification.  That  non-support  was  one  of  the  serious  un- 
checked evils  in  the  social  field  in  Springfield  was  quite  clear. 

It  is  observed  from  the  table  that  court  orders  had  been  issued 
in  only  four  instances.  We  may  presume  that  paroling  may  be 
effective  in  the  one  instance  where  it  was  tried.  In  three  of  the 
"pending**  cases  the  husband  had  actually  deserted.  It  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  other  pending  cases  have  this  compltca- 
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tion  also.  In  eight  instances  the  cases  have  been  settled  outside 
of  court — stricken  from  the  calendar.  Adding  say  four  of  the 
pending,  we  have  12  cases  where  the  wife  had  probably  yielded 
to  the  eloquence  of  husband,  relatives,  or  others.  Now  if  this 
had  meant  the  actual  improvement  of  home  conditions,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  further  consideration.  But  we  know,  from 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  Springfield  situation,  that  such  dispo- 
sition did  not  mean  this  in  all  cases.  Later  in  our  special  investi- 
gation of  a  number  of  families  one  of  the  above  families  was 
visited,  and  the  very  bad  conditions  found  tended  to  bear  out 
this  conclusion. 

The  failure  to  bring  more  such  cases  to  court,  and  the  failure  to 
pursue  to  the  end  more  of  the  cases  brought,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  organization  in  Springfield  which  made  this  its 
business,  both  by  giving  these  cases  careful  attention  and  by 
giving  moral  backing  to  the  wife  for  carrying  the  proceedings 
through.  The  state  attorney's  oilice  informed  us  that  no  case  in 
1913  could  be  recalled  in  which  anyone  excepting  the  wife  came 
in  and  asked  to  have  the  papers  made  out.  Thus  the  wife  is 
often  in  a  position  of  complete  isolation,  with  no  one  urging  her 
to  remember  her  duties  towards  her  children  as  well  as  towards 
her  husband.* 

Income  and  Cost  of  Living 

In  any  consideration  of  dependency  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
questions  of  income  and  outgo,  both  with  reference  to  all  families 
given  assistance  and  with  reference  to  those  families  in  which 
continued  material  relief  is  necessary.  This  is  true  in  general 
because  of  the  vital  connection  between  wages  on  the  one  hand 
and  family  well-being,  physical  and  otherwise,  on  the  other; 
and  it  is  true  of  families  receiving  relief,  in  particular,  because 
the  determination  of  the  right  amount  of  supplementary  relief 
depends  upon  an  accurate  summing  up  of  income  and  outgo, 
and  an  estimate  of  what  the  family  actually  requires.  Those 
determinations  are  involved  in  the  principle  of  "adequate  relief.*' 

*  In  the  period  between  field  work  and  publication  of  the  survey  findings 
■ome  improvement  has  been  made  in  bringing  legal  influence  to  bear  upon  non- 
supporting  husbands  and  fathers. 
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The  attempt  to  set  a  figure  on  the  cost  of  living  immediately 
raises  the  question  whether  a  minimum  standard  of  living  can 
or  should  be  determined  upon.  While  at  one  time  social  workers 
were  inclined  to  regard  such  minimum  standards  as  arithmetical 
positives  which  must  be  ascertained  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  is 
now  affirmed  by  a  growing  group  that  at  best  they  can  be  only 
approximate  variables.  There  can  be  no  absolute  standards; 
such  standards  as  we  may  succeed  in  working  out  must  be  used 
as  principles,  not  as  measuring  sticks.  To  take  a  parallel 
example,  we  know  in  the  consideration  of  a  family  in  which  there 
is  tuberculosis  that  we  should  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infection.  That  is  a  principle;  but  in  its  applica- 
tion there  are  endless  variations  and  complications,  depending 
upon  the  peculiar  family  conditions  in  each  case.  So  here  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  say,  ''Every  family  must  have  exactly  so 
much  income,"  or  ** Every  family  must  have  exactly  so  much 
supplementary  relief."  What  can  be  said  is  that  **Here  are 
some  gathered  data  which  give  us  certain  standards  as  to  normal 
needs  and  costs,  and  which  we  may  use  as  guide  posts."  We  can 
easily  determine,  for  instance,  that  an  income  of  $3.00  per  week 
against  needs  standardized  at  $6.75  for  a  certain  sized  family  is 
insufficient.  We  cannot  say  that  an  income  of  exactly  $6.75 
will  meet  the  situation  and  is  the  least  amount  which  will;  but 
if  it  falls  very  far  short  of  that  we  can  say  that  it  is  too  small. 

Rents 

Now  the  records  of  family  rehabilitation  work  in  Springfield 
throw  far  too  little  light  upon  the  cost  of  living.  The  only  old 
records  in  which  much  attempt  had  been  made  to  record  sys- 
tematically occupation,  wages,  and  rent,  were  the  records  of 
tuberculous  patients  in  the  tuberculosis  dispensary. •  On  only 
one  of  these  items  —rent — ^v^-'cre  there  sufficient  data  available  to 
make  tabulation  worth  while. 

In  83  out  of  the  total  of  1.764  records  of  families,  rent  was  dis- 
tinctly recorded.     The  grand  total  of  monthly  rent  in   these 

•  Since  the  field  work  of  the  survey  the  Associated  Charities  has  been  making 
careful  note  in  its  records  of  occupations,  duration  of  employment,  and  wages 
of  families  with  which  it  has  been  dealing;. 
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83  cases  was  $664,  the  number  of  persons  involved  was  399, 
giving  an  average  of  $1.66  per  person  per  month. 

In  53  out  of  the  83  instances  the  number  of  rooms  occupied 
was  recorded,  the  total  number  being  167.  The  total  rent 
charged  for  these  167  rooms  was  $392.50,  so  that  the  average 
rent  was  $2.35  per  room  per  month.  The  highest  rent  recorded 
was  $12  for  two  rooms,  and  the  lowest,  $5.00  for  two  rooms. 

In  10  of  the  53  cases  there  were  two  rooms;  in  25,  three  rooms; 
in  the  other  18,  four  rooms.  For  53  families  embracing  245  per- 
sons, there  were  167  rooms,  or  an  average  of  1.47  persons  per 
room. 

The  average  rent  per  family,  irrespective  of  numbers,  was 
roughly  $8.00.  In  only  12  instances  was  the  rent  less  than  $6.00; 
in  22,  it  was  between  $6.00  and  $8.00;  in  49,  or  60  per  cent,  it 
was  $8.00  or  over.  Rent  per  family  has  almost  as  much  signifi- 
cance as  rent  per  room,  because  houses  are  rented  in  Springfield 
— not  tenements.  According  to  the  United  States  Census  of 
1910  there  were  in  Springfield  11,905  families  living  in  11,214 
houses.*  In  other  words,  there  were  practically  as  many  dwell- 
ings as  there  were  families,  while  in  all  Illinois  cities  of  25,000  or 
over  the  proportion  was  1 ,698  families  to  each  1 ,000  dwellings. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  fair  to  assume  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  $8.00  for  rent  for  the  normal  family  of 
from  three  to  six  persons  requiring  three  or  four  rooms.  The 
small  number  of  cases  used  in  arriving  at  this  estimate  should, 
however,  be  kept  in  mind. 

Food  Costs 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  social 
workers  in  the  city,  in  connection  with  local  relief  work,  had  any 
rough  and  ready  approximations  of  food  costs.  No  evidence  that 
such  approximations  were  in  use  could  be  found.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  systematic  continuous  relief  had  seldom  been  given  in  the 
work  with  families  in  Springfield.  Even  in  cases  of  continuous 
relief,  like  the  Funds  to  Parents  allowance,  for  instance,  the 
amounts  seemed  to  be  given  upon  some  rule  of  thumb  basis 

*  United  States  Census  for  19 10. 
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rather  than  on  a  basis  of  ascertained  need,  $8.00  or  $10  being 
given  to  families  of  many  sizes  with  widely  varying  incomes. 

It  was  not  possible  in  the  Charities  Survey  to  go  into  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  cost  of  living;  but  it  did  seem  advisable  and 
necessary,  in  connection  with  subsequent  work  with  families  in 
the  city,  to  gain  at  least  an  approximate  idea  of  the  cost  of  food. 

A  suggestive  set  of  menus  for  meals  for  a  family  of  six,  based  on 
an  average  daily  cost  of  95  cents  and  planned  for  periods  of  two 
weeks,  has  been  worked  out  by  Miss  Winifred  S.  Gibbs,  dietitian 
and  teacher  of  cooking  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.*  "When  you  use  the  first  set  of 
bills  of  fare,"  writes  Miss  Gibbs,  "remember  they  show  you 
only  the  very  smallest  amount  you  can  give  the  family  to  keep 
them  well."  These  menus  were  submitted  to  Miss  Cleo  Jennings, 
manager  of  the  local  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
cafeteria,  for  comparison  with  Springfield  prices  of  the  present 
day.  Miss  Jennings  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  make  these 
comparisons  because  she  not  only  bought  in  bulk  for  the  cafe- 
teria, but  sold,  at  current  retail  prices,  materials  required  for  the 
use  of  the  cooking  classes  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

A  detailed  statement  was  made  by  Miss  Jennings  of  the  price 
in  Springfield  of  each  item  listed  by  Miss  Gibbs  in  her  menu 
for  one  week.  The  following  table  gives  for  each  day  of  the 
week  the  amount  by  which  the  total  cost  in  Springfield  of  the 
materials  itemized  for  that  day  exceeded  or  was  less  than  their 
total  cost  in  New  York  in  1909,  the  date  of  Miss  Gibbs'  study.f 

The  items  of  food  used  in  making  these  comparisons  included 
milk,  cornmeal,  sugar,  rice,  beef  heart,  prunes,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa 
shells,  butter,  bread,  potatoes,  tripe,  molasses,  oatmeal,  apples, 
and  a  few  others.  It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  net  cost  of 
the  week's  supplies  was  lower  in  Springfield  by  approximately  8 
cents.  Now  at  95  cents  A  day  the  weekly  food  cost  was  $6.65. 
Of  this  amount  8  cents  is  only  about  I  per  cent.     Thus  the  figure 

*  Lessons  on  the  Proper  Feeding  of  the  Family,  pp.  8  ff.  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1909. 

t  For  comparison  between  Springfield  and  New  York  of  the  costs  of  various 
items  of  food  used,  see  Appendix  E,  p.  173. 
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$6.65  may  be  considered  to  approximate  the  minimum  weekly 
allowance  for  food  for  a  normal  family  of  six.  But  as  stated 
before,  this  is  to  serve  only  as  a  guide,  not  as  a  measure. 

TABLE  8. — DIFFERENCES  IN  FOOD    PRICES  FOR    IDENTICAL   MENU 
BETWEEN  NEW  YORK,    I9O9,   AND  SPRINGFIELD,    I913 

Springfield  prices  as  com- 
pared with  New  York 
Day  of  week  prices 

Less  by  Greater  by 

First  day $.01 

Second  day .07 

Third  day $.05 

Fourth  day .08 

Fifth  day .06 

Sixth  day .03 

Seventh  day .04 

Total $.21         ,         1. 13 

Springfield  prices  for  the  week  less  than  New  York  prices  by  8  cents. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  other  items  in  cost 
of  living,  because  an  endeavor  to  reach  even  a  distant  approxi- 
mation within  our  time  limits  seemed  impracticable. 

We  now  have  at  least  some  rough  conception  of  what  food  and 
rent  costs  mean  to  families  with  small  incomes.  In  addition  the 
cost  of  clothing  must  be  met,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses 
involved  in  any  approximation  of  normal  living.  On  the  basis 
of  this  we  at  least  know  that  we  cannot  expect  a  widow  to  sup- 
port herself  and  three  children  on  $3.00  or  $4.00  a  week.  And 
we  know  also  that  in  work  aimed  at  rehabilitation,  at  really 
setting  people  on  their  feet  and  restoring  normal  home  conditions, 
the  economic  factors  may  not  be  disregarded. 

We  may  go  further.  As  in  the  case  of  families  disabled 
through  sickness,  so  with  families  disabled  because  of  inade- 
quate wages,  unemployment,  intermittent  employment,  or  other 
unfavorable  economic  conditions;  work  aimed  at  removing  or 
changing  or  preventing  such  conditions  is  of  first  importance.* 

*  For  discussion  of  wages  and  home  conditions  see  Odencrantz  and  Potter, 
op.  cit. 
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And  in  all  of  these  connections  the  social  agencies  need  to  establish 
at  least  some  general  principles  for  determining  family  income 
needs — principles  founded  on  more  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
facts  of  local  costs  of  living  than  was  here  possible.  The  figures 
presented,  as  already  stated,  are  intended  merely  as  makeshifts 
and  illustration  for  the  rehabilitation  work  until  this  further 
inquiry  can  be  made. 

Summary 

To  sum  up  the  main  features  of  the  situation  in  Springfield  with 
reference  to  family  disabilities  and  treatment: 

It  was  found  that  over  1,750  families  were  not  able  to  function 
normally  and  received  some  kind  of  social  service  from  social 
agencies  in  1913,  the  year  studied.  Although  modern  methods  of 
co-operation  in  social  work  would  presuppose  that  a  vcr>'  large 
proportion  of  these  had  become  known  to  at  least  two  organiza- 
tions in  the  city,  the  number  known  to  only  one  ^ency  was 
1,467,  or  over  80  per  cent  of  all.  The  usual  center  for  coordin- 
ating work  for  families,  the  Associated  Charities,  knew  only  a 
few  more  than  200  families  out  of  the  total  of  1,764,  and  some 
of  them  were  known  only  to  it. 

The  records  of  the  organizations  showed  the  factors  in  family 
conditions  which  signified  subnormal  conditions  to  be  widow- 
hood, tuberculosis,  sickness  other  than  tuberculosis,  desertion, 
mental  deficiency,  intemperance,  unemployment,  irregular  school 
attendance,  crippled  conditions,  blindness,  and  non-support. 
In  much  the  largest  proportion  of  families  only  one  disability  was 
recorded  per  family,  which  in  view  of  other  local  facts  and  of  ex- 
perience elsewhere  in  family  work,  immediately  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  attention  was  being  given  to  all  needs  of  the 
families  under  care. 

In  the  case  of  169  families  recorded  as  having  two  or  more 
disabilities  per  family,  sickness,  widowhood,  desertion,  intemper- 
ance, unemployment,  and  irregular  school  attendance  were  seen 
to  combine  as  important  factors  in  family  dependency. 

Having  classified  the  families  according  to  the  recorded  factors 
contributing  to  their  subnormal  condition,  the  records  in  each 
group  were  carefully  studied.     This  study,  together  with  facts 
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such  as  the  foregoing,  led  to  the  formulation  of  certain  general 
conclusions  regarding  the  charitable  work  of  Springfield.  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  the  conclusions,  of  course,  but  in  the 
main  they  held  true. 

First,  the  data  recorded  by  the  local  agencies  responsible  for 
family  care  were  very  incomplete. 

Second,  although  recognizing  that  in  many  cases  disabilities 
and  other  facts  were  probably  ascertained  but  not  recorded,  it 
was  evident  that  investigation  of  conditions  in  homes  was  not 
thoroughly  and  systematically  made. 

Third,  inasmuch  as  comprehensive  and  intelligent  treatment 
depends  upon  a  broad  basis  of  fact,  it  follows  that  this  kind  of 
family  treatment  was  not  possible  with  the  insufficient  investiga- 
tions and  record  keeping  found  in  Springfield. 

Fourth,  in  consequence,  what  was  accomplished  in  actual 
rehabilitation,  that  is,  toward  the  restoration  of  families  to  inde- 
pendence and  normal  living,  was  largely  fragmentary. 
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VIII 
PRIVATE  AGENCIES  PROVIDING  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  Associated  Charities 

Ordinarily  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  covers  a  very 
broad  field.  It  is  aimed  to  help  those  who  are  dependent  or 
otherwise  in  abnormal  conditions.  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  type  of  calls  for  service  which  come  to  this  organization,  a 
quick  review  was  made  of  the  problems  which  came  up  for  treat- 
ment in  some  twenty  days  just  preceding  the  survey.  The 
period  was  not  midwinter,  when  family  problems  are  likely  to  be 
most  acute,  but  in  the  late  spring.  The  number  of  cases  involv- 
ing either  new  problems  or  new  phases  of  old  problems  which 
demanded  attention  exceeded  50  (in  the  winter  months  of  191 5 
the  number  exceeded  200),  and  represented  a  great  variety  of 

needs.     Here,  for  example,  was  Mrs.  W ,  who  came  to  the 

organization  asking  for  help.  She  had  one  child  of  twelve,  and 
had  separated  from  her  husband.  His  whereabouts  was  not 
known.  The  woman  showed  signs  of  tuberculosis,  but  was  un- 
willing to  be  examined.  She  was  proud  and  loath  to  receive  aid, 
but  her  day's  work  did  not  bring  in  enough  to  meet  her  needs. 
The  Associated  Charities  was  asked  to  help. 

In  another  case  the  husband  was  shiftless  and  seldom  worked. 
The  wife  supported  the  family  by  washing,  and  the  children  were 
out  of  school  for  lack  of  clothing.  A  boy  of  twelve  had  been 
taken  out  of  school  to  work,  the  work  certificate  being  secured 
by  false  swearing  as  to  his  age.  The  family  asked  for  assistance 
and  the  Associated  Charities  was  called  upon  to  decide  what  kind 
of  assistance  would  be  best,  and  then  try  to  provide  it. 

Again,  the  aid  of  the  Associated  Charities  was  asked  for  a 
mother  and  her  illegitimate  child.  The  woman  was  keeping 
house  with  her  sister.  The  father  of  the  child  was  sending  her 
some  money,  and  she  stated  that  he  had  been  in  town  twice  not 
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long  before.  She  refused  to  tell  where  he  was  staying  or  for 
whom  he  was  working.  Her  mother,  living  in  a  nearby  town, 
had  been  visited  for  help,  with  no  helpful  result.  The  woman 
was  in  need  of  assistance. 

Still  again,  in  another  family,  the  father  was  ill  and  the  mother 
mentally  deficient.  There  were  four  children,  one  over  fifteen 
who  was  not  working,  and  one  of  twelve;  another  who  was  a 
cripple;  one  daughter  was  married.  The  home  was  dirty  and 
insanitary,  and  the  family  needed  attention. 

Thus,  through  the  50  cases,  the  problems  involved  in  putting 
the  families  on  their  feet  again  were  of  many  kinds  and  complex. 
In  every  case  the  service  needed,  if  it  were  to  be  upbuilding  in  its 
effect,  was  more  than  the  mere  giving  of  food,  fuel,  and  shelter, 
necessary  as  that  may  have  been  as  a  part  of  the  treatment.  The 
calls  were  for  many  kinds  of  service. 

To  cover  this  field  of  work  the  Associated  Charities  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  a  staff  consisting  of  a  superintendent  or 
general  secretary  and  an  office  helper.  The  superintendent  had 
previous  experience  in  social  work  but  did  not  have  special  train- 
ing for  the  Associated  Charities  field.  As  this  report  goes  to 
press,  however,  the  superintendent,  who  had  been  quite  con- 
sciously bridging  over  the  period  until  the  work  could  be  reorgan- 
ized, transferred  her  endeavors  to  a  field  of  work  more  in  line  with 
her  past  experience,  and  a  new  superintendent,  secured  as  a 
result  of  the  survey  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  writer 
of  this  report,  is  taking  up  her  duties  in  Springfield.* 

The  offices  of  the  organization  on  the  top  floor  of  the  city 
hall  provided  sufficient  space  for  the  present,  but  they  were  in 
serious  need  of  rearrangement.  The  present  office  of  the  general 
secretary  should  be  transformed  into  a  reception  room  and  the 
present  store  room  divided  up  to  provide  office  space  for  the 
general  secretary  and  an  assistant  secretary.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  glass  partitions  for  the  proper  lighting  of  the  different 
rooms.  Such  a  rearrangement  will  be  made  possible  when  the 
Associated  Charities  turns  its  clothes  depot  over  to  some  other 

*  In  the  period  since  the  survey  field  work  the  office  helper  was  replaced  by 
a  stenographer,  thus  facilitating  the  office  work  and  releasing  some  of  the 
secretary's  time  for  more  important  duties. 
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organization  of  the  city,  as  recommended  in  a  later  section  of 
this  report. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  1913  revealed  in  the  first 
place  a  very  poor  system  of  record  keeping.  A  number  of  ex- 
tremely capable  Springfield  women  working  as  volunteers  on 
the  survey  had  great  difficulty  in  discovering  what  was  the  basis 
of  fact  and  what  were  the  essentials  of  the  plan  upon  which  action 
was  taken  in  the  cases  under  treatment;  in  some  instances  they 
could  not  even  discover  what  action,  if  any,  had  been  taken. 
Thus,  while  occasionally  records  showed  flashes  of  excellent 
treatment  here  and  there,  in  general  it  must  be  said  that  they 
revealed  no  high  standards  of  work  in  the  direction  either  of 
thoroughgoing  investigation  or  comprehensive  treatment.  In 
many  instances  it  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  drifting  along.  This 
was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  very  heavy  burden  of  work 
to  be  carried  with  only  a  small  staff  of  workers  provided.* 

Almost  the  first  effect  of  the  survey  came  as  a  result  of  the 
volunteer  work  of  these  Springfield  women.  They,  some  of  them 
members  of  the  Associated  Charities  board,  and  the  secretary 
at  that  time,  were  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  better 
record  keeping,  and  set  about  reorganizing  the  system  and  in- 
stalling new  methods  in  line  with  practical  experience  elsewhere. 
The  records  of  each  family  have  been  brought  together  and 
properly  indexed. 

The  improvement  in  office  methods  should  be  extended  to 
cover 'one  or  two  other  matters.  Telephone  orders  on  stores,  for 
instance,  were  not  followed  immediately  by  written  orders 
confirming  them,  but  the  secretary  would  make  a  note  of  orders 
and  send  confirmations  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Orders  were 
made  from  a  book  which  required  the  filling  out  of  a  stub.  Then, 
when  bills  came  in  at  the  first  of  the  month,  the  orders  were 
checked  with  the  stubs,  and  not  with  the  case  records,  to  see  if 
the  items  had  been  properly  entered.  Instead  of  this  method  we 
should  suggest  the  issuance  of  the  written  order  immediately 

*  Improvements  were  made  in  invest rj^ational  methods  and  the  treatment 
of  cases  during  the  interval  between  the  survey  field  work  and  the  issuing  of 
the  report.  Among  these  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which,  during 
the  acute  unemployment  period  in  the  winter  of  1914-15,  planned  and  carried 
out  a  scheme  for  furnishing  work  to  needy  applicants  out  of  work. 
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after  the  telephone  request  so  as  to  prevent  error  in  amount, 
and  so  forth;  also  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  relief 
entries  in  the  case  records  by  checking  them  with  the  monthly 
bills. 

Handling  Special  Funds 

Another  matter  of  office  routine  had  to  do  with  handling 
funds.  Special  contributions  for  relief  were  received  and  ex- 
pended by  the  secretary.  A  record  was  kept  of  them,  but  the 
money,  being  in  comparatively  small  amounts,  did  not  pass 
through  the  treasurer's  hands  and  no  formal  receipts  were  re- 
quired. Moreover,  this  special  fund  was  used  as  a  "petty  cash'* 
fund.  Most  expenditures  were  by  orders  on  different  stores,  the 
bills  were  paid  by  check  once  a  month;  but  small  expenditures 
were  made  from  the  cash  on  hand  in  the  ''special"  fund  and  no 
voucher  is  taken  for  it.  The  system  should  be  changed  so  that 
all  moneys  received  will  pass  through  the  treasurer's  hands, 
and  vouchers  should  also  be  obtained  for  all  expenditures. 
This  may  be  easily  effected  by  having  two  bank  accounts,  one  for 
the  general  fund  and  one  for  the  special  fund.  Furthermore, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  special  case  appeal  plan ; 
that  is,  appeals  personally  or  by  letter  on  behalf  of  individual 
families,  made  by  paid  or  volunteer  workers. 

Co-operation  and  Community  Movements 

The  review  of  the  1913  records  also  revealed  a  considerable 
amount  of  co-operation  with  other  agencies,  particularly  with 
the  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  the  humane 
officer,  some  of  the  churches,  and  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.* 
But  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  this  co-operation  was  unsys- 
tematic, excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Tuberculosis  Association. 
The  relations  Ixjtween  the  other  agencies  and  the  Associated 
Charities,  while  generally  cordial,  were  often  of  a  superficial 
character.  This  organization,  which  ordinarily  would  be  the 
point  of  contact  for  many  pieces  of  co-operative  social  work, 
was  not  living  up  to  its  opportunities  or  its  responsibilities. 

*  More  recently,  co-operation  from  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the 
city  physician,  the  school  nurses,  and  the  woman  deputy  sheriff  has  improved. 
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Willie  we  would  not  disparage  for  a  minute  the  hard  service  of 
those  who  have  been  the  secretaries  of  the  society  nor  that  of 
members  who  have  been  actively  interested  in  the  work,  it  never- 
theless should  be  said  that  the  conditions  found  at  the  time  of  the 
sur\'e>'  led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organization  was 
still  thinking  and  acting  in  terms  of  an  earlier  period  of  charity 


Charity  asp  Sprinofikld  Housing 
in  modern  charily  work  is  to  eliminate  abnormal  ronilitiotls 
lo  promote  normal  ronilitions.  whether  the  conditions  relate 
:ular  (amily  or  are  of  a  Reneral  character.  Important  in 
if  work  is  the  esiablishing  and  mainiaining  of  reasonable 
housing  standards  throufthout  the  city 

work.  To  the  rapidly  developing  standards  of  family  rehabilita- 
tion it  had  but  faintly  responded.  This  was  further  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  organization  had  remained  sta- 
tionary for  many  years  and  that  the  superintendent  has  been 
obliged  to  struggle  along  with  insufficient  help.  I'ntil  within  the 
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last  year,  moreover,  the  society  has  not  recognized  the  importance 
of  professional  equipment  for  the  person  filling  its  superin- 
tendency.  Not  only  has  this  left  its  serious  impress  upon  the 
family  work,  but  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  superintendent 
to  assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  community  movements. 

The  Associated  Charities  had  not  been  active  and  prominent 
in  connection  with  the  social  activities  of  the  city — the  move- 
ments looking  toward  improvement  of  conditions.  Its  relation 
to  the  other  agencies  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  neglected  families, 
— ^it  being  in  fact  the  general  practitioner  in  the  family  rehabilita- 
tion field, — should  lead  it  to  initiate  such  movements.  For  ex- 
ample, the  industrial  section  of  the  survey  reveals  many  loop- 
holes in  the  administrative  system  by  which  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  children  has  been  accomplished.*  With  a  proper 
investigating  system  in  the  family  field,  these  evils  would  have 
been  discovered  long  before  by  the  Associated  Charities.  In 
six  families  visited  by  a  member  of  the  Charities  Survey,  illegal 
employment  was  unearthed  in  several  instances. 

A  plan  should  be  worked  out  whereby,  through  an  examina- 
tion of  birth  records  wherever  necessary,  the  ages  of  children  on 
the  border  line  of  fourteen  now  at  work  in  the  families  known  to 
all  of  the  different  social  agencies  should  be  checked,  and  illegal 
employment  stopped  in  these  families  at  least.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  urgent  need  of  educating  the  community  to  the  gross 
injustices  which  are  now  committed  upon  helpless  childhood  by 
reason  of  mistaken  industrial  and  family  considerations.  As  one 
representing  the  rehabilitation  movement,  I  wish  to  say  emphatic- 
ally that  no  organization  having  the  interests  of  a  family  at  heart 
will,  under  any  circumstances,  approve  of  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  a  child  for  a  single  day.  When  such  employment  seems 
necessary,  the  necessity  must  be  removed,  either  by  material 
relief,  by  finding  employment  or  securing  better  employment  for 
breadwinners  who  can  be  lawfully  employed,  by  pressure  placed 
upon  neglectful  breadwinners  or  others  who  should  assume 
responsibility,  by  the  temporary  or  permanent  breaking-up  of 
the  family  if  need  be,  or  by  what  other  means  seems  best  suited 
to  meet  the  situation. 

*  See  chapter  on  Child  Labor  in  Odencrantz  and  Potter,  op.  cit. 
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Moreover,  in  connection  with  work  to  improve  social  conditions 
in  the  city  it  is  expected  that  the  general  secretary  will,  as  a  part 
of  his  or  her  duties,  upon  request,  serve  upon  the  survey  com- 
mittee or  its  successor,  serve  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  Social  Agencies,*  and  serve  on  any  other 
boards  where  he  or  she  may  be  requested  to  do  so.  He  should 
be  in  fact  the  coordinator  in  the  social  field.  The  function  may 
very  well  have  special  reference  to  the  follow-up  work  of  the 
Springfield  Survey. 

Similarly  great  evils  in  connection  with  irregular  school 
attendance  have  grown  up.  It  was  peculiarly  the  task  of  the 
Associated  Charities  to  reveal  individual  instances  of  these  two 
evils,  and  to  promote  active  propaganda  to  strengthen  the 
administrative  machinery  or  to  initiate  new  legislation  where 
needed.  It  was  peculiarly  its  duty  to  call  into  conference  the 
agencies  co-operating  with  it  to  devise  a  scheme  for  properly 
dealing  with  non-support  and  desertion.  In  other  words,  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Associated  Charities  movement,  and  a  policy 
to  which  all  well-organized  societies  are  committed,  is  that  of  leader- 
ship in  developing  preventive  and  community  measures  which  the 
day-to-day  family  work  shows  to  be  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions — measures,  that  is,  which  are  not  actively  under- 
taken and  carried  on  through  other  agencies.  In  the  very  large 
cities  there  is  greater  differentiation  of  function,  of  course,  but 
even  there  the  Associated  Charities  arc  active  in  community 
organization. 

The  first  step  toward  improving  the  work  of  the  Associated 
Charities  is  the  reorganization  of  its  staff.  Before  taking  up 
other  phases  of  the  Associated  Charities  situation  the  recom- 
mendations on  staff  changes  may  be  summed  up. 

Reorganization  of  Staff 

In  the  first  draft  of  this  report  the  first  recommendation  with 
reference  to  staff  was  that  the  superintendent  of  the  organiza- 
tion be  made  assistant  secretary  and  that  a  general  secretary, 
either  a  man  or  a  woman,  with  considerable  experience  in  the 
organized  charity  field  be  selected.     In  the  period  since,  the 

page  155  for  description  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Social  Agencies. 
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superintendent  has  been  called  to  another  field  of  service  in  the 
city,  and  the  writer  was  asked  to  recommend  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  along  lines  to  be  outlined  by  the  survey.  The 
person  recommended  was  secured,  taking  up  her  work  in  mid- 
October. 

Second,  in  view  of  the  number  of  families  the  society  is  called 
upon  to  care  for,  it  is  recommended  that  an  assistant  secretary 
be  secured.  In  addition  to  time  devoted  to  case  work,  the 
assistant  secretary,  with  the  help  and  oversight  of  the  general 
secretary,  should  be  responsible  for  the  organizing  and  use  of 
volunteer  workers  and  for  the  successful  development  of  a  deci- 
sions committee,  the  function  of  which  will  be  outlined  later. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  third  person  upon  the  staff,  an  office 
worker,  having  charge  of  clerical  details  and  under  the  oversight 
of  the  assistant  secretary  assuming  responsibility  for  the  confi- 
dential exchange.  If  possible,  she  should  also  be  a  stenographer 
and  typist.  She  should  keep  the  simple  books  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  society,  including  the  record  of  subscriptions. 
She  may  serve  as  interviewer  of  clients  at  the  office,  and  under 
exceptional  circumstances  might  make  emergency  calls.  Other 
additions  to  the  staff  will  be  required  from  time  to  time.  The 
ratio  of  field  workers  to  families  receiving  attention  should  never 
be  less  than  one  to  every  200  families  per  year — in  fact  one  to 
150  is  a  better  ratio. 

What  will  naturally  follow  from  such  a  reorganization  of  the 
staff  will  be  a  steady  improvement  in  methods  of  investigation  and 
treatment  by  the  society.  It  is  evident  that  we  mean  by  investi- 
gation and  treatment  something  different  from  what  is  ordinarily 
understood  in  Springfield  by  these  terms,  though  some  have 
grasped  their  fuller  significance.  What  we  mean  has  been 
illustrated  to  some  degree  in  the  extracts  from  family  histories 
previously  commented  upon.  There  has  been  a  growing  recogni- 
tion in  social  work  that  much  of  that  done  by  societies  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  has  been  next  to  useless  because  the  ground- 
work of  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  broad.  Investigation  is 
not  a  negative  process.  It  means  such  a  gathering  of  knowledge 
from  many  quarters  as  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  helpful  plan 
of  action.     It  results  inevitably  in  the  discovery  of  every  weak 
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point  as  well  as  every  strong  point  in  the  family,  but  it  does  not 
over-emphasize  the  weak  point.  There  can  be  no  really  helpful 
planning  that  is  not  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  facts.  Our  plans 
may  be  beautiful,  but  unless  closely  related  to  things  as  they  are, 
they  are  altogether  futile. 

Confidential  Exchange 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  survey  the  Associated  Charities  had  not 
maintained  a  confidential  exchange  through  which  societies  and 
individuals  might  ascertain  what  other  persons  or  agencies  were 
interested  in  one  or  more  members  of  particular  families. 

We  have  found  agreement  among  the  social  workers  of  the 
city  that  the  problems  of  their  work  had  become  so  complex  and 
interrelated  as  to  demand  the  organization  of  a  confidential 
exchange  to  be  maintained  by  the  Associated  Charities.  Indeed 
the  superintendent  already  had  the  matter  in  mind,  and  soon 
after  the  field  work  of  the  survey  was  completed  started  the  con- 
fidential exchange.  Practically  all  of  the  agencies  joined,  but 
the  [>ossibilities  and  usefulness  of  the  exchange  do  not  seem  to  be 
fully  realized  as  yet,  and  it  has  hardly  been  regarded  as  a  success. 
The  agencies  have  not  inquired  with  sufficient  regularity  and  fre- 
quency, and  they  have  not  for  the  most  part  used  the  exchange 
as  much  as  they  should.  A  few  have  used  it  systematically,  and 
the  fact  that  the  various  agencies  have  consented  to  inquire  of 
the  exchange  is  a  good  beginning  and  something  to  build  on  in 
the  future. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  exchange  is  not  to  prevent  "over- 
lapping of  relief*  but  to  utilize  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  other  agencies  in  dealing  with  individuals  and  to  develop  co- 
operative plans  for  their  treatment.  In  places  where  the  ex- 
change has  been  more  fully  developed,  it  records  merely  identi- 
fying data;  each  of  the  general  agencies  listed  (and  as  far  as 
possible  the  churches  also)  inquiring  of  it  with  regard  to  each 
new  applicant  or  client  must  give  for  identification  only,  the  sur- 
name. Christian  name,  and  address.  Each  agency  so  inquiring 
is  then  informed  whenever  any  other  agency  is  found  to  have  had 
contact  with  the  same  family  or  individual.  It  should  then 
consult    at    once    the    agency   previously   interested,   securing 
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By  using  th«"Conf1dential  Exchange" 
any  society  or  church  or  public  official. 
before  deciding  what  it  is  best  to  do  for  a 
family  in  its  care,  can  learn  what  others 
■re  acquainted  with  the  family. T^wtrkers 
from  these  agencies  can  then  share 
their  knowledge:  and  wiser,  co-operative 
plans  with  and  for  the  family  can  be  made 
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from  it  what  definite  information  it  has  concerning  the  history 
and  problems  of  the  family.  In  the  successful  exchanges  now 
in  existence,  as  should  be  the  case  with  Springfield's,  it  is 
the  endeavor  of  the  Associated  Charities  to  bring  about  informal 
conferences  of  those  found  to  be  interested  in  one  and  the  same 
case,  or  to  make  special  investigations  for  the  benefit  of  all  inter- 
ested whenever  this  might  seem  advisable.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
exchange  may  be  further  developed  and  utilized,*  for  wherever 
it  is  well  established,  it  saves  publicity  and  much  unnecessary 
repetition  of  confidential  matters.  No  information  is  given 
save  to  those  who  are  already  charitably  interested  in  a  given 
case,  and  the  only  information  given  is  a  reference  to  others  who 
are  or  have  been  interested. 

Decisions  Committee 

During  1913  only  about  20  family  cases  had  been  brought  up 
for  consideration  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  Several  months  previous  to  the  sur\'ey  there  had  been 
an  attempt  to  organize  an  advisory  or  ''decisions"  committee 
to  work  out  plans  with  the  general  secretary  in  connection  with 
the  more  difficult  family  problems.  This  had  been  given  up. 
The  reasons  were  not  hard  to  find.  For  one  thing,  the  records 
of  the  society  were  not  sufficiently  detailed  so  that  a  committee 
or  anyone  else  could  possibly  make  discriminating  decisions. 

The  organization  of  a  decisions  committee,  or  possibly  more 
than  one,  to  work  out  with  the  general  secretary  and  her  assistant 
the  plans  to  be  followed  in  connection  with  some  of  the  more 
difficult  family  problems,  will  be  a  natural  corollary  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  staff.  Upon  this  committee  there  will  be  not 
only  representatives  of  the  different  agencies  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Associated  Charities,  but  volunteers  who  by 
experience  and  ability  will  be  the  most  useful  advisers.  In  addi- 
tion there  should  be  a  representation  from  the  business  men  of 
the  community,  the  doctors,  and  the  lawyers.  The  committee 
should  be  officially  recognized  as  a  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors,  though  of  course  only  a  few  meml)ers  of  the  board  will 

*  For  suggestions  on  the  financing  of  the  confidential  exchange,  see  page 
160  of  this  report. 
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be  included  in  its  membership.  Such  a  committee  is  necessary 
if  there  is  ever  going  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  working  together 
on  the  part  of  the  family  rehabilitation  societies  of  the  city. 
In  this  group  will  be  found  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  different  points  of  view  regarding  given  families,  different 
conceptions  of  the  way  to  work  with  them ;  the  attitudes  of  the 
different  members  will  help  to  guarantee  that  no  important 
points  shall  be  overlooked,  that  due  consideration  be  given  to  the 
interests  of  each  member  of  a  family,  that  the  emerging  plan  shall 
be  such  a  synthesis  as  will  preserve  ultimately  the  l^st  interests 
of  all,  even  though  in  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  the  severance 
of  sham  family  ties.  In  this  emerging  plan  the  part  to  be  played 
by  the  staff  of  the  society,  by  the  representatives  of  other  agencies, 
by  the  relatives  and  other  connections,  by  the  family  itself,  will 
be  definitely  and  mutually  agreed  upon.  While  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  all  of  the  families  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Associated  Charities  (either  by  personal  application  or  by  refer- 
ence of  one  of  the  agencies  or  by  reference  of  an  individual) 
to  be  so  considered,  the  discussions  of  the  committee  will  serve 
to  develop  standards  and  methods  which  in  simpler  cases  may  be 
applied  quickly  by  the  staff  of  the  society.  It  should  also  develop 
a  willingness  and  an  opportunity  for  the  agencies  to  get  together 
and  discuss  the  needs  of  families  under  treatment;  for  it  is  fully 
expected  that  agencies  will  more  frequently  refer  families  for 
attention  to  the  Associated  Charities  with  the  aim  of  securing 
for  them  the  advantage  of  a  jointly  worked  out  plan  in  which 
more  than  one  agency  may  do  its  part.  Even  if  the  originating 
agency  is  still  entrusted  with  sole  responsibility,  it  will  be  able  to 
work  much  more  effectively  and  efficiently  by  following  a  plan 
which  is  the  result  of  combined  discussion  and  wisdom.  Few,  if 
any  workers,  whether  professional  or  volunteer,  can  possibly 
do  as  good  work  in  isolation  as  when  learning  constantly  from 
the  experience  of  others.  Moreover,  the  work  of  family  rehabili- 
tation is  in  no  sense  child's  play.  Even  the  combined  wisdom  of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  persons  in  the  community  is  often 
not  sufficient  to  evolve  forms  and  methods  of  service  to  the  sorely 
beset  families,  many  of  them  heroically  struggling,  that  will  put 
them  on  their  feet  again.     One  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
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Associated  Charities  has  been  that  it  has  insufficiently  taken 
advantage  of  co-operative  thinking,  based  of  course  upon  more 
thorough  investigations  than  have  usually  been  made,  and 
co-operative  acting,  based  on  the  co-operative  thinking. 

Volunteer  Workers 

Insufficient  use  was  made  in  the  Associated  Charities  of  vol- 
unteers, and  until  this  situation  is  remedied  the  work  of  the 
society  will  be  very  much  circumscribed.  A  paid  staff,  no  matter 
how  big,  cannot  f)ossibly  do  all  the  tasks  which  do  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  specialized  agencies,  and  which  need  to  be  done. 
Space  does  not  permit  full  explanation  of  the  kinds  of  service 
given  by  volunteers  in  other  cities.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such 
service  may  include  clerical  work,  the  dictation  of  letters,  making 
arrangements  for  the  service  of  other  agencies,  supplementary 
investigations  (the  groundwork  having  been  laid  by  the  paid 
workers),  and  the  carrying  out  of  rehabilitation  plans.  Such 
service  of  course  to  be  effective  must  be  definitely  guided  at 
every  point  by  the  secretaries  of  the  society  or  by  the  decisions 
committee. 

The  development  of  volunteer  service  will  come  with  the 
activities  of  a  general  secretary  who  has  kept  pace  with  its  best 
development  in  other  cities.  In  connection  with  the  Charities 
Survey  we  were  amazed  at  the  large  amount  and  high  grade 
of  volunteer  service  which  was  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
women  of  Springfield.  Some  of  these  workers  were  already  doing 
valiant  service  as  volunteers  in  the  Associated  Charities,  but  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  others  not  so  connected  who  were 
simply  awaiting  the  proper  call. 

The  Clothing  Station 

One  other  matter  both  of  policy  and  administration  needs 
attention.  The  Associated  Charities  maintains  a  clothing  station 
at  its  office  headquarters.  We  believe  that  the  central  coordinat- 
ing agency  of  the  city,  the  agency  which  is  the  general  practi- 
tioner in  the  family  rehabilitation  field,  should  not  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  a  clothing  station.  It  is  inevitable, 
when  such  a  station  is  in  an  office  which  is  open  every  day,  that 
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the  time  of  the  staff  will  be  constantly  broken  into  by  questions 
of  clothing  which  could  easily  be  settled  at  other  times  by  com- 
paratively inexperienced  volunteers.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments not  only  is  the  office  overcrowded,  but  the  loss  to  the 
society  in  the  time  spent  by  a  paid  worker  is  considerable.  As 
a  matter  of  administrative  procedure  this  is  altogether  a  most 
unbusinesslike  arrangement;  but  beyond  that,  no  good  reason 
can  be  advanced  why  an  associated  charities  should  be  an  old 
clothes  depot.  Consideration  should  be  given  by  the  board  as 
to  what  agency  might,  with  volunteer  service  only,  undertake 
this  responsibility,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  responsibility 
should  be  transferred. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  such  a  depot  should  be  continuously 
open.  It  might  open  on  certain  days  at  certain  hours,  and 
requests  from  any  organizations  known  to  have  some  real  knowl- 
edge of  their  families  might  be  honored. 

Finance  Campaigns 

The  responsibility  for  raising  the  funds  of  the  organization 
had  not  been  sufficiently  assumed  by  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  for  organ- 
izing the  financial  campaigns  had  not  been  sufficiently  assumed  by 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Associated  Charities.  And  the  com- 
mittee needed  the  aid  that  will  come  through  the  community 
being  kept  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  society  through 
special  pamphlets,  reports,  and  newspaper  articles.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  reorganize  radically  the  finance  committee  and 
increase  its  numbers.  A  larger  campaign  than  usual,  a  more 
impressive  one,  needing  personal  service  of  its  members,  should 
be  organized  by  the  secretary,  appeals  prepared,  and  the  com- 
mittee advised  as  to  methods  used  elsewhere.  The  secretary, 
however,  should  not  be  the  collector  of  funds, — at  any  rate  only 
in  exceptional  cases  where  the  way  has  been  paved  by  members 
of  the  board.* 

*  For  a  brief  discussion  of  other  financial  considerations  in  connection  with 
the  private  social  agencies,  see  Appendix  F,  pp.  174-177.  An  analysis  there 
made  of  amounts  given  in  1913.07  individual  contributors  shows  in  general 
a  favorable  situation  in  that  the  funds  come  from  a  large  number  of  small 
contributors  rather  than  a  few  large  givers;   but  a  classification  of  contribu- 
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Summary 

The  scope  of  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  was  seen  to  be 
very  broad,  and  calls  for  service  were  of  many  kinds.  The  staff 
of  the  organization  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  field. 
Although  a  new  trained  worker  has  just  been  secured  as  general 
secretary,  the  staff  needs  the  addition  of  an  assistant  secretary 
who,  in  addition  to  helping  in  case  work  under  the  secretary's 
oversight,  should  be  responsible  for  the  organization  of  volunteer 
workers  and  the  development  of  a  decisions  committee. 

The  offices  of  the  Associated  Charities  need  rearrangement 
and  the  clothing  station  should  be  removed,  preferably  by  trans- 
ferring this  service  to  some  other  organization  in  the  city.  The 
improvement  in  record  keeping  made  since  the  field  work  of  the 
survey  should  be  extended  to  cover  methods  of  confirming  tele- 
phone orders  on  stores,  the  checking  up  of  deliveries  for  orders, 
and  the  handling  of  special  funds. 

While  recognizing  many  instances  of  excellent  work,  the  con- 
clusion was  nevertheless  inevitable  that  the  treatment  of  fami- 
lies was  very  largely  along  lines  of  temporary  material  relief 
rather  than  aimed  at  rehabilitation.  The  society,  moreover, 
had  not  taken  an  important  part  in  movements  looking  toward 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  the  city.  It  is  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  the  general  secretary  should — in  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  Social  Agencies,  and  after  some  progress  has 
lx?en  made  in  the  consideration  of  a  decision  upon  the  Spring- 
field Survey  recommendations  regarding  the  work  of  the  different 
social  agencies — take  up,  upon  motion  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  any  matters  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
case  work  which  point  to  the  need  of  undertaking  some  new 
social  activity,  or  of  enlarging  some  activity  already  undertaken, 
or  of  effecting  some  administrative  reform  or  legislative  measure, 
or  of  educating  the  community.  This  to  the  end  that  there  may 
Ik*  general  participation  in  those  most  important  social  reforms 

tors  acrordtng  to  the  number  of  aKenries  to  which  they  contributed  made  a 
less  favorable  showing  in  that  the  proportion  of  contributors  to  three  or  more 
agencies  was  small,  thus  indicating  an  insufficient  development  of  broad 
sympathy  and  interest  in  social  movements.  The  publication  of  annual  re- 
jK>rts  and  the  use  of  other  methcxJs  to  inform  the  public  of  important  de- 
velopments in  scx*ial  work  in  the  city  is  recommended. 
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whose  need  is  bound  to  be  revealed  in  the  course  of  a  really 
intensive,  thoroughgoing  family  rehabilitation  work.  This  kind 
of  activity  may  very  well  be  extended  to  matters  in  which  ex- 
ecutive direction  is  needed  and  is  not  elsewhere  available  for  car- 
rying out  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Springfield  Surv'ey. 

The  beginning  made  toward  establishing  a  workable  confi- 
dential exchange  should  be  followed  up  to  the  end  that  the  ex- 
change will  be  developed  and  utilized. 

The  organization  of  a  decisions  committee  which  could  give 
opportunity  in  the  treatment  of  family  problems  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wisdom  of  the  group  and  for  guiding  action  accord- 
ingly is  strongly  urged.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  paid  staff 
should  be  further  strengthened  and  extended  by  a  greater  use  of 
volunteer  workers. 

Finally,  the  work  of  the  finance  committee  should  be  im- 
proved and  the  campaigns  for  funds  should  be  better  organized. 

The  Tuberculosis  Association 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Springfield  Tuber- 
culosis Association  in  the  discussion  of  institutional  care  of  the 
sick.     It  remains  merely  to  touch  briefly  one  or  two  points. 

As  already  indicated,  the  co-operation  between  the  Tuber- 
culosis Association  and  the  Associated  Charities  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  was  very  close ;  relations  between  these  agencies  have 
always  been  close.  There  nevertheless  were  indications  at  that 
time  that  not  all  families  needing  to  be  referred  by  the  tuberculosis 
dispensary  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  social  service  were  so 
referred.  We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  co-operation 
in  this  matter  has  now  been  materially  improved.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  pointed  out  that  early  reference  of  patients 
to  the  Associated  Charities  for  social  service  in  cases  where 
future  destitution  seems  at  all  probable  is  of  great  importance. 
Such  reference  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  family  is  actually 
destitute,  but  should  cover  a  family,  for  instance,  which  has 
enough  subsistence  and  suitable  housing  at  present,  but  where 
there  is  danger  of  a  gradual  approach  to  destitution  or  over- 
strain on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  group.  Prevention  of 
the  spread  of  infection  requires  the  earliest  possible  attention  to 
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a  family  which  seems  at  all  threatened  with  destitution  or  indi- 
vidual breakdown. 

The  Tuberculosis  Association  very  wisely  insists  that  its  service 
must  be  on  the  health  side  and  that  it  is  not  organized  or  fitted 
to  deal  with  all  the  problems  which  arise  when  tuberculosis 
invades  a  family  that  is  poor  or  inefficient  or  ignorant.  In  addi- 
tion to  reference  to  the  Associated  Charities  there  should  be  a 
systematic  inquiry  of  the  confidential  exchange  about  all  pa- 
tients as  soon  as  they  apply,  excluding  if  necessary  those  visited 
by  arrangement  with  an  insurance  company. 

The  family  records  of  the  association  are  extremely  good  and 
are  well  kept. 

Humane  Society 

The  Humane  Society  was  organized  to  deal  with  cruelty  to 
and  non -support  of  children,  and  with  cruelty  to  animals.  The 
budget  of  the  society  is  small.  Out  of  it  an  annual  payment  of 
$240  is  made  to  cover  part  of  the  salary  of  a  member  of  the 
police  department  who  is  thereby  designated  agent  of  the  society 
and  assigned  to  cover  the  type  of  cases  in  which  the  society  is 
interested.  Technically,  of  course,  control  of  the  society's 
agent  must  rest  with  the  police  department,  but  as  he  is  also 
responsible  to  the  society  and  thus  serving  two  masters,  he  is 
largely  left  to  pursue  his  own  course. 

Our  general  review  of  the  charity  work  of  the  city,  and  the 
discovery  of  work  in  the  Humane  Society's  field  which  was  not 
being  handled,  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  society  was  not 
fulfilling  a  large  function.  The  need  of  radical  reorganization 
was  indicated  further  in  the  study  of  the  handling  of  juvenile 
delinquents  in  the  city,  where  an  analysis  of  the  agencies  to 
which  complaints  involving  children  might  be  referred,  showed 
that  some  of  the  functions  of  the  society  might  be  better  per- 
formed by  other  agencies.* 

On  the  basis  of  findings  with  reference  to  the  society,  conclu- 
sions were  formed  as  follows  rf 

•Sec  Potter,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

t  These  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  forwarded  to  Springfield 
in  March  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  report,  and  as  the  report  goes  to  press 
there  is  indication  that  action  will  be  taken  in  Springfield  along  the  lines  out- 
lined. 
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First,  it  is  felt  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  in  having  the 
Humane  Society  aid  in  the  support  of  a  police  officer  for  the 
work  which  the  society  has  l^een  endeavoring  to  do. 

Second,  it  is  felt  further  that  the  police  department,  if  re- 
quested by  the  Humane  Society,  would  undoubtedly  and  quite 
properly  assign  a  policeman  to  the  special  duty  of  handling 
cruelty  to  animal  cases  without  any  remuneration  from  the 
societv. 

Third,  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  could  best  be  handled 
by  a  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court  or  a  central  organiza- 
tion for  child  welfare;  but  to  insure  that  this  work — in  so  far  as 
it  will  go  to  the  juvenile  court — and  other  juvenile  court  work  will 
be  at  all  well  handled,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  at 
least  one  other  probation  officer  appointed,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Potter  in  the  corrections  section  of  the  Springfield  Sur\'ey.* 

In  other  words,  the  recommendation  is  that  the  ultimate  and 
permanent  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  having  all  activities  of  the 
Humane  Society  relating  to  children  sooner  or  later  removed  to 
the  juvenile  court,  or  to  a  central  organization  for  child  welfare, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  case.  Cruelty  to  ani- 
mals may  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  police.  If,  however,  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  situation  would  seem  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  start  on  such  a  plan,  action  of  a  tentative  character  is 
suggested.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  ultimate  aim  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  tentative  arrangement. 

But  before  describing  these  tentative  measures  we  wish  to 
indicate  that  in  the  scheme  of  things  the  Associated  Charities 
will  have  to  serve  as  the  originator  of  many  non-support  pro- 
ceedings which  othen*'ise  would  have  fallen  within  the  field  of  a 
reorganized  humane  society. 

The  tentative  suggestions  are:  First,  that  the  mayor  be  asked 
to  apjx>int  the  Humane  Society  as  a  volunteer  and  advisory  com- 
mittee to  aid  the  police  in  their  protective  functions,  mainly  as 
regards  animals.  Second,  that  the  children's  cases  he  handled 
through  the  juvenile  court  and  the  central  children's  agency  now 
Ix^ing  establishe<l,  and  that  l)oth  have  the  co-oix*ration  of  the 
Humane  Societv. 

•  Sec  Potter,  op.  cii,.  p.  125. 
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The  only  other  alternative  to  the  above  suggestions  con- 
sidered at  all  feasible  would  involve  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  society;  the  employment  of  a  trained  person  as  humane 
officer;  and  engaging  in  activities  promising  larger  social  results 
and  requiring  the  backing  of  a  much  larger  budget.  This  does 
not  seem  advisable  under  the  circumstances. 

Washington  Street  Mission 

The  objects  of  the  Washington  Street  Mission  as  officially 
stated  are  **To  carry  the  gospel  into  a  part  of  the  city  not  reached 
by  the  churches  and  to  relieve  distress  wherever  found." 

Its  departments  of  work  are:  (a)  religious;  (b)  lodging  house 
for  men;  and  (c)  relief. 

It  is  not  within  our  field  to  discuss  the  religious  department 
beyond  saying  that  the  mission  had  evidently  found  a  neglected 
field  and  was  actively  and  efficiently  cultivating  it.  Its  Sunday 
schools  were  large;  its  nightly  and  Sunday  meetings  were  well 
attended.  The  average  nightly  attendance  at  meetings  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1913  was  202,  and  the  total  attendance  for 
19 13  was  around  20,000. 

The  lodging  house  for  homeless  men  is  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  city  which  offers  cheap  lodgings,  good  beds, 
baths,  and  harmless  fumigation  to  men  without  homes.  The 
building  which  houses  it  and  the  church  auditorium  is  not  well 
adapted  for  lodging  purposes.  The  dormitories  receive  their 
light  through  skylights,  the  windows  being  useless  because  the 
adjoining  building  has  been  erected  so  close  by. 

Outside  of  this  grave  defect,  for  which  the  building  ordinances 
of  the  city  are  primarily  responsible,  since  they  permit  the  use 
of  full  widths  of  lots  for  building  purposes,  equipment  and 
management  were  relatively  good.  The  reading  room  had  a 
more  or  less  homelike  appearance ;  the  superintendent  seemed  on 
frank,  cordial  terms  with  the  men  coming  to  the  house;  and  there 
were  indications  that  rules  and  regulations  were  not  the  govern- 
ing force,  but  a  genuine,  discriminating  comradeship. 

In  1913,  a  gross  total  of  6,743  lodgings  were  given ;  but  we 
were  unable  to  find  records  showing  just  how  many  different  men 
were  thus  served  in  the  period.     The  nightly  number  of  lodgings 
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runs  between  i8  and  26.  The  sum  of  $527.90  was  received  from 
the  men  for  lodgings  in  the  year.  There  were  1,182  suits  fumi- 
gated and  456  orders  for  meals  were  given  away;  1,100  other 
orders  were  given  out  but  paid  for  later.  Employment,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  was  found  for  379  men;  and  10  women  in  the 
neighborhood  were  also  helped  to  employment.  So  far  as  im- 
mediate needs  of  those  coming  to  it  are  concerned,  the  mission 
has  felt  some  responsibility.  We  refer  particularly  to  medical 
inspection  made  in  cases  where  men  are  apparently  diseased. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  eventually  to  provide  medical 
inspection  for  everyone  asking  for  lodgings. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  a  lodging  house  of  this  sort  in  Spring- 
field, and  appreciating  the  excellent  spirit  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted and  the  undoubted  value  of  its  work,  we  regret  that  so  far 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  lodging  house  to  adopt  a  more  sys- 
tematic scheme  of  treatment  and  record  keeping  regarding  the 
men.  It  may  be  asked  why,  since  the  men  in  most  cases  pay  for 
their  lodgings,  any  institution  of  this  sort  has  a  right  to  go  into 
their  lives  further.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  essential  that  any  in- 
stitution having  anything  to  do  with  homeless  men  should,  as  far 
as  it  can,  diminish  the  stream  of  rovers.  Never  will  the  home- 
less man  problem  be  solved  until  every  such  agency  endeavors 
to  turn  some  of  these  men  back  to  home  ties  left  behind,  or  if 
they  have  no  home  or  other  ties,  to  get  them  settled.  Now  the 
facts  on  employment  secured,  and  the  individual  instances  of 
effort  to  promote  settlement,  as  related  by  the  superintendent, 
shows  that  some  constructive  work  was  being  done  in  the  mission. 
But  no  individual  records  were  kept,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
determining  whether  every  practicable  effort  was  made  in  each 
case.  Systematic  work  is  not  possible  without  careful  recording 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence.  We  hope  that 
eventually  the  mission  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its  social  work  in 
this  regard. 

In  commenting  upon  better  social  recording  and  its  corollary, 
the  better  social  work  which  should  follow,  we  are  well  aware  that 
many  men  come  and  go  after  a  single  night's  lodging.  Never- 
theless, no  one  can  tell  in  advance  who  may  sooner  or  later 
return.     It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  begin  record  keeping  of 
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individuals  in  order  to  determine  what  kind  of  follow-up  work 
and  intensive  recording  should  be  attempted. 

So  far  as  relief  to  families  is  concerned,  our  only  source  of 
information  was  the  record  of  about  12,000  garments  received. 
The  giving  out  of  clothes  is  considered  an  adjunct  to  the  re- 
ligious work  of  the  mission.  We  were  unable,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tain any  registration  of  dependent  families  from  the  mission 
beyond  eight  which  had  unusually  difficult  problems.  We 
cannot  commend  the  policy;  indeed  we  strongly  object  to  it. 
This  large  relief  work — ^for  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  large  amount 
of  even  second-hand  clothing  is  considerable — cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  the  normal  member-to-member  help- 
fulness in  a  church  congregation.  For  this  is  distinctly  help 
from  outsiders  and  therefore  is  a  straight  relief  proposition.  It 
is  bestowed  without  that  knowledge  of  need  or  of  advisability 
which  church  acquaintance  affords;  but  rather  appears  to  be  an 
incentive  to  participation  in  the  religious  activities  of  the  mission. 
This  we  believe  to  be  a  wrong  basis  of  work,  either  from  the  relief 
point  of  view  or  the  religious. 

In  the  interval  between  field  work  and  the  publication  of  this 
report,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  mission  opened  a  free  medical 
dispensary.  The  establishment  of  a  dispensary  under  the  city 
health  department  was  recommended  in  the  health  section  of 
the  survey,*  and  has  already  been  recommended  in  this  report. t 

This  recommendation  is  made  after  careful  consideration  of 
conditions  in  Springfield.  While  the  mission  deserves  credit 
for  taking  this  matter  up  for  the  moment,  this  development 
should  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  makeshift  arrangement  until 
the  city  government  can  be  convinced  of  its  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

Finally,  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence  or  two,  except  for  defects  in 
the  building,  for  which  the  mission  was  not  responsible,  the  equip- 
ment and  management  were  relatively  good.  The  giving  out  of 
garments  as  an  adjunct  to  the  religious  work  is  condemned.  We 
believe  that  more  systematic  effort  and  the  recording  of  cases 
should  be  instituted  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  rovers  and 
assist  toward  constructive  work. 

*  Schneider,  op.  cit.,  p.  124. 

t  See  Part  Two,  Care  of  the  Sick,  pp.  4 1  and  50. 
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St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  was  organized  on  November 
20,  1913.  A  report  made  early  in  March,  1914,  just  before  the 
survey  was  begun,  indicated  that  it  had  34  active  members  and 
117  benefactors.  The  total  number  of  families  known  to  the 
society  at  that  time  was  77,  31  of  which  were  Catholic,  29  Prot- 
estant, and  17  without  religious  affiliations.  Relief  had  been 
given  in  the  form  of  groceries,  shoes  and  bedding,  coal  and 
other  special  forms.  Far  more  important  than  the  question 
of  relief,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  society  had  recognized 
the  necessity  of  adequate  planning  and  already  had  established 
cordial  relations  with  many  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city. 
Inexperienced  in  family  rehabilitation,  its  officers  realized  the 
tremendous  difficulties  involved  and  the  value  of  co-operative 
work.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  at  this  early  stage  to  form 
any  estimate  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  But  with  increas- 
ing co-operation,  especially  on  the  decisions  committee  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  the  society  should  give  a  good  account  of 
itself. 

Day  Nursery 

A  day  nursery  was  started  while  the  survey  was  being  made. 
It  is  a  place  where  working  women  may  leave  their  children 
under  school  age  when  they  go  out  of  the  house  to  work.  A  small 
fee  that  does  not  meet  actual  cost  is  charged. 

A  supplementary  study  of  the  nursery  has  not  been  possible, 

« 

but  such  information  as  has  been  obtainable  at  long  distance 
indicates  intelligent  work.  In  making  any  final  estimate  of  its 
activities,  the  following  considerations  should  be  taken  in  ac- 
count: (a)  How  many  individual  women  have  been  benefited? 
(b)  Has  nursery  service  been  provided  in  cases  where  ablebodied 
husbands  should  be  supporting  families,  and  to  that  end  have 
the  husbands  been  brought  into  court  and  dealt  with?  (c)  In 
cases  of  women  who  are  widows,  or  are  really  deserted,  or  have 
incapacitated  husbands,  could  other  methods  have  been  devised 
for  caring  for  the  families  at  less  expense  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  relatives,  the  engaging  of  persons  to  look  after  one  or  more 
children  in  a  given  neighborhood,  the  utilization  of  responsible, 
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conscientious  neighbors,  or  by  finding  home  work  or  other  forms 
of  work  with  different  hours?  There  may  be  considered  also  the 
greater  utilization  of  relief  funds.  We  exclude,  however,  the 
use  of  children  of  school  age  during  school  hours  or  for  a  period 
of  two  hours  after  school,  (d)  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
are  20  or  more  women  who  really  require  the  nursery  service, 
and  in  whose  cases  no  reasonable  substitutes  may  be  offered, 
the  nursery's  existence  will  have  been  justified.  Doubtless  the 
nursery  management  can  easily  show  such  justification  in  ample 
degree. 

Earl  Gibson  Sunshine  Society 

This  society,  supported  by  contributions  from  its  members, 
was  engaged  in  several  lines  of  work,  those  listed  below  being  the 
main  features  up  to  the  time  of  our  investigation : 

(a)  Support  of  national  work  on  behalf  of  blind  babies. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  a  trained  nurse  for  emergency  station  during 

the  State  Fair  week  held  in  Springfield. 

(c)  Special  relief  to  families  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

society  through  the  social  agencies  of  the  city. 

(d)  Providing  flowers  for  patients  in  hospitals. 

(e)  Visiting  of  people  at  the  county  poor  farm. 

Any  attempt  to  comment  upon  the  national  work  is  impossible 
here  and  outside  of  the  general  scope  of  the  survey. 

These  specific  local  activities  are  entirely  commendable.  It 
is  to  be  hoi^d,  however,  that  the  society  will  insist  upon  doing 
relief  work  through  existing  agencies  and  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  Associated  Charities  regarding  propositions  involving  new 
work.  It  should  not  attempt  to  become  an  agency  appealing 
for  general  public  support. 

Salvation  Army 

The' local  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  reorganized  just 
prior  to  the  survey  and  had  not  progressed  far  enough  upon 
its  new  program  of  activities  to  warrant  their  study  at  that 
time.  The  chief  recommendation  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
organization  fall  in  line  with  the  plans  for  lx?tter  working  to- 
gether which  this  survey  proposes. 
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King's  Daughters'  Home 

The  King's  Daughters*  Home  for  the  Aged  is  for  women 
over  sixty,  residents  of  Sangamon  County,  who  have  no  home  of 
their  own.  To  be  eligible  one  must  be  without  serious  mental  or 
physical  handicap.  An  admission  fee  of  $300  is  charged  and 
anyone  admitted  must  deed  over  all  her  property  to  the  corpora- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  survey  21  women  formed  the  family 
group,  18  being  residents  of  Springfield. 

The  house  occupied  is  beautifully  situated  in  attractive 
grounds  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  most  home- 
like in  appearance,  both  in  the  reception,  dining  and  other  public 
rooms,  and  in  the  bedrooms.  It  is  as  nearly  a  home  as  such  an 
institution  can  be. 

We  question  seriously,  however,  the  advisability  of  a  home  of 
this  sort  charging  a  fixed  fee  for  admission,  and  requiring  the 
transfer  of  all  property  to  the  institution.  We  realize  that  this 
criticism  would  apply  also  to  a  great  majority  of  such  institu- 
tions all  over  the  country.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  criti- 
cism just  and  that  our  old  people's  homes  should  be  re-established 
upon  a  different  basis. 

Let  us  first  consider  just  what  kind  of  women  enter  institu- 
tions of  this  sort.  They  are  not  the  kind  who  generally  find 
their  way  to  county  farms.  Rather  one  discovers  women  of 
considerable  culture  and  refinement  brought  by  unfavoring  cir- 
cumstances to  the  doors  of  the  home.  In  this  Springfield  home, 
for  instance,  there  were  several  former  teachers.  There  are 
always  also  some  who  have  had  very  few  cultural  advantages; 
thus  the  possible  resources  of  the  women  and  of  their  friends  and 
relatives,  more  or  less  distant,  may  vary  considerably.  While, 
therefore,  a  minimum  requirement  in  some  cases  may  meet  the 
situation,  there  may  be  other  instances  where  a  larger  amount 
could  be  afforded  and  should  be  required,  or  where  a  regular 
weekly  board  should  be  charged  in  lieu  of  an  admission  fee.  It 
may  easily  be  that  some  aged  woman  may  find  a  pleasanter  home 
here  than  with  a  relative.  If  so,  she  should  have  the  advantage 
of  it,  but  the  relative  should  pay  what  he  is  able  and  what  it 
would  otherwise  cost  in  supporting  her  in  his  home. 
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It  is  also  unjust  that  anyone  admitted  should  transfer  all 
property  to  the  corporation.  Rather  should  a  trust  be  organ- 
ized by  which  the  income  should  go  to  the  corporation  as  long 
as  the  owner  resides  in  the  home,  the  capital  going  to  the  cor- 
poration after  her  death.  If,  then,  she  should  at  any  time 
wish  to  leave,  there  are  no  complications,  as  the  trust  can  be 
dissolved  as  soon  as  all  past  indebtednesses  to  the  corporation 
have  been  met. 


King's  Daugbtbbs'  Homs  fob  tab  Agbd 

For  women  over  sixty,  residents  of  Sangamon  County,  who  have  no  home 

of  their  own.     At  the  time  of  the  survey  ai  women  formed  the  family  group, 

l8  being  residents  of  Springfield.     The  building  is  beautifully  situated   in 

attractive  grounds  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

We  heartily  recommend  that  the  King's  Daughters'  Home  in 
Springfield  take  the  lead  in  providing  for  a  sliding  scale  of  prices 
charged,  based  on  the  financial  condition  of  applicants  (with  a 
minimum  if  necessary),  and  in  accepting  from  the  estates  of 
those  admitted  only  interest  up  to  the  time  of  death  or  departure 
from  the  home,  and  in  not  assuming  title  to  the  principal.  If  the 
objection  is  raised  that  this  would  tend  to  more  frequent  changes 
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in  the  population  of  the  home,  it  need  only  be  said  that  homes  of 
this  kind  always  have  a  waiting  list. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged 

This  is  a  home  for  aged  men  and  women  conducted  by  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  receiving  general 
support  through  the  Catholic  Diocese.  A  portion,  of  the  support 
comes  from  the  Catholic  citizens  of  Springfield.  Only  those 
sixty  years  of  age  or  over  are  admitted.  At  the  time  the  home 
was  visited,  it  contained  23  women  and  17  men,  of  whom  14  were 
non-Catholics.     There  is  no  fixed  compensation  for  admission. 

Springfield  Improvement  League 

The  league  was  formed  in  the  interval  between  field  work  and 
the  publication  of  this  report.  In  the  public  announcements  the 
aim  is  stated  to  be  to  work  for  a  cleaner  and  more  beautiful 
Springfield.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  one  of  the  plans  being  to  appoint  sub-com- 
mittees for  each  of  the  precincts  into  which  the  city  is  divided 
and  to  have  a  woman  representing  each  street  and  avenue  of  the 
city.  Small  dues  are  charged  to  meet  expenses,  which  are 
relatively  small.  The  league  has  no  salaried  officers,  depending 
for  its  activities  upon  the  volunteer  efforts  of  its  officers  and 
members. 

The  specific  pieces  of  work  undertaken  by  the  league  are  repre- 
sented by  special  and  standing  committees.  These  in  general 
cover  the  fields  into  which  the  Springfield  Survey  was  di\ided. 
Some  of  the  first  matters  taken  up  are  cleaner  streets,  the  smoke 
nuisance,  garbage  disposal,  pure  food  regulations,  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  weeds  from  vacant  lots.  The  league  has  also  become 
interested  in  the  newsboys  of  the  city,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
placing  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  local  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  within  the  boys'  reach.  The  association  also 
co-operated  by  making  some  concessions  to  the  boys. 

The  league  offers  an  effective  channel  for  interesting  the  pub- 
lic in  current  civic  and  social  problems,  and  for  developing  a  pub- 
lic opinion  which  will  be  intelligent  when  action  should  be  taken. 
It  will  doubtless  follow  the  course  of  fully  learning  and  analyzing 
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the  facts  of  local  problems  before  making  definite  recommenda- 
tion, as  has  already  been  indicated  by  its  use  of  the  survey  find- 
ings. The  league  can  be  a  forceful  agency  in  promoting  city 
improvements  of  which  the  facts  presented  in  the  survey  show 
the  need. 

The  league  has  also  recognized  the  importance  of  putting  social 
and  civic  endeavors  upon  a  city-wide  basis  and  dealing  with 
them  as  community  problems.  To  facilitate  its  activities  and 
that  of  other  agencies  working  for  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions,  the  league  should  be  represented  on  the  Central 
Conference  of  Social  Agencies  outlined  in  this  report.* 

•  Sec  pages  155-156. 
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IX 
THE  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  PROVIDING  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm 

On  April  8,  1914,  an  inspector  of  the  Charities  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  made  an  official  inspection  of  this  insti- 
tution and,  through  the  kindness  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission, Mr.  A.  L.  Bowen,  her  report  has  been  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. Both  the  regular  inspection  form  and  a  form  prepared  by 
the  survey  containing  some  supplementary  questions  were  used. 
A  summary  of  the  facts  is  here  presented ;  the  discussion  of  the 
facts  is  ours. 

The  farm  is  situated  15  miles  from  Springfield  near  an  electric 
railroad.  Its  population  at  the  time  of  the  visit  is  shown  in 
Table  9. 


TABLE    9. 


status    and    sex    of    inmates    of    the    SANGAMON 
COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  APRIL,  I914 


Class  of  inmate 


Insane 

Sane  epileptic 

Insane  epileptic 

Consumptive 

Blind 

Total 

Paupers  not  otherwise  classified* 

Grand  total 


Men 


14 
3 

4 

2 


23 


Women 


9 
I 


10 


Total 


23 

3 
1 

4 

2 


33 
\2q 


162 


*  The  classification  by  sex  was  not  given. 

The  land  holdings  consist  of  196  acres,  12  of  which  were 
in  orchards,  14  in  gardens,  and  109  were  farmed. 

The  building  which  houses  the  inmates  fronts  to  the  north, 
and  has  two  stories  and  a  basement.     Exterior  walls  are  brick. 
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and  interior  walls  and  floors  are  of  plaster,  wood,  and  cement. 
The  dormitories  are  approximately  22  by  28  feet  with  three  to 
eleven  beds  in  each. 

The  institution,  when  inspected,  had  no  inmate  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age — a  very  creditable  showing.  There  were  only 
two  under  thirty;  five  were  between  thirty  and  forty;  and  28 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

The  dormitories  are  on  the  two  main  floors,  and  cell  sleeping 
quarters  occupy  the  basement.  The  sexes  had  separate  dormi- 
tories and  toilets.  In  the  dining  room  the  men  ate  first,  then 
the  women.  Three  verandas  were  provided  for  the  men,  one  fac- 
ing south,  another  north,  and  a  third  east;  and  two  for  women, 
one  facing  north,  the  other  east.  None  was  fitted  with  chairs  or 
benches. 

In  the  dormitories  there  were  no  lockers  or  other  furnishings 
excepting  beds,  tables,  and  chairs.  The  tables  in  the  dining 
room  were  covered  with  white  oilcloth  and  the  tableware  was 
earthen.  In  the  men's  sitting  room  were  only  chairs  and  benches 
— no  rockers;  the  room  was  in  the  basement  and  cheerless  and 
comfortless.  There  is  no  sitting  room  for  the  women.  No 
assembly  hall  has  been  provided,  but  in  case  of  religious  services 
the  dining  room  is  used. 

Only  a  new  portion  of  the  building  was  found  to  be  fireproof. 
The  fire  protection  consisted  of  125  feet  of  hose  and  chemical 
extinguishers  on  each  floor. 

A  well  was  used  for  drinking  purposes;  and  the  sewage  dis- 
posal was  by  means  of  a  septic  tank  in  the  pasture.  Toilet  and 
bath  facilities  were  found  on  only  two  floors,  the  second  floor 
and  the  basement,  as  these  were  the  only  floors  having  running 
water.  There  were  ten  closets  for  men  and  five  for  women; 
and  five  bathtubs  for  men  and  three  for  women.  The  tubs  were 
used  in  common  by  many  inmates. 

Heating  was  by  steam,  the  plant  being  in  the  basement. 
There  were  no  open  grates.  Lighting  was  by  electricity.  No 
ventilation  system  was  provided ;  all  the  ventilation  that  was  ob- 
tained came  through  the  doors,  windows,  and  transoms. 

So  far  as  the  bare  necessities  of  life  are  concerned  the  inmates 
were  fairly  fortunate.     Oatmeal,  syrup,  milk,  coffee,  tea,  meat, 
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rice,  potatoes,  beans,  dried  fruit,  and  bread  appeared  upon  the 
menu  during  a  week,  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  exact 
menus  for  any  given  time.  The  menus  were  prepared  by  the 
cook.  There  was  no  regular  annual  supply  of  garments  for  each 
inmate,  but  the  inspector  reported  that  all  seemed  decently  and 
suitably  clothed.  An  abundance  of  bedding,  linen,  blankets, 
and  comforters  was  found.  Though  an  old  building,  for  the  most 
part  it  was  fairly  free  from  vermin. 

When  it  comes  to  medical  and  nursing  service  the  conditions 
were  not  so  good.  The  county  physician  residing  about  two 
miles  from  the  institution  made  visits  regularly  twice  a  week, 
and  would  come  upon  call.     No  nurse  was  employed,  however. 

A  large  room  was  used  by  those  having  tuberculosis  but  the 
separation  from  the  other  patients  was  by  no  means  complete. 
This  room  contained  five  beds  and  a  bathroom.  These  patients 
when  able  ate  with  the  other  inmates.  Those  confined  to  their 
beds  were  served  from  the  superintendent's  table,  and  there  was 
no  provision  for  special  diet  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease. 

All  insane  patients  were  kept  in  a  cell  house  in  the  basement 
which  was  damp,  uncomfortable,  and  ill-lighted.*  The  cell 
house  was  locked  at  night.  During  the  year  preceding  the 
inspection  eight  male  and  eight  female  insane  patients  were  re- 
moved to  state  hospitals.  Five  of  the  remaining  worked  on  the 
farm.  One  feeble-minded  child  had  recently  been  removed  to 
the  Lincoln  State  School. 

The  home  was  not  encumbered  with  rules  and  regulations. 
There  were  no  printed  rules.  Certain  standards  of  cleanliness 
were  required;  among  them  that  each  inmate  must  bathe  once 
a  week  and  change  his  underwear.  Water  was  changed  between 
baths.  An  effort  was  made  also  to  see  that  each  one  washed  his 
face  and  hands  in  the  morning.  In  the  same  way  the  taking  off  of 
underwear  before  going  to  bed  was  generally  insisted  upon.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  individual  brushes  and  combs  were  not 
provided. 

It  is  apparently  a  peaceful    institution   because   no   special 

*  For  full  discussion  of  the  facilities  of  the  poor  farm  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane, see  Treadway,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-38. 
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methods  of  discipline  were  reported.  There  are  no  hard  and 
rough  exactions.  For  instance,  the  old  and  feeble  may  lie  down 
on  their  beds  any  time  they  wish  during  the  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  keeping  together  of 
aged  couples. 

Religious  services  were  held  once  every  two  weeks.  Outside 
of  this  there  was  very  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  months 
and  years  spent  in  such  an  institution.  It  is  altogether  a  drab 
existence. 

Of  the  non-insane  patients,  twelve  males  and  five  females 
worked  about  the  farm  or  building  with  reasonable  regularity. 
No  occupation  was  given  for  any  of  the  other  inmates.  On  the 
reasonableness  and  wisdom  of  organizing  such  an  institution  so 
that  occupations  may  be  provided  for  as  many  persons  as  possible, 
Alexander  Johnson  has  offered  some  interesting  suggestions: 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  exception  that  every  in- 
mate, except  the  bed-ridden  ones,  should  have  some  employment  during  a 
part  of  every  day,  and  the  more  fully  the  usual  working  hours  are  occupied 
the  better.  All  able-bodied  inmates  who  are  not  violently  insane  should  be 
given  a  full  day's  work  daily  in  the  house  or  outdoors.  Usually  the  men 
are  employed  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  barn,  and  stable,  the  roads,  and  at 
the  fences.  Women  work  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  etc.  There 
are,  however,  certain  outdoor  occupations  which  are  admirably  suited  for 
women;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  finer  parts  of  kitchen  gardening, 
such  as  weeding,  hoeing,  setting  out  plants,  care  of  the  flower  garden  in 
general;  small  fruit  culture;  the  care  of  chickens  and  young  live  stock. 
While  the  majority  of  women  inmates  prefer  the  domestic  tasks  of  the  house, 
a  few  will  occasionally  be  found  who  are  much  happier  as  well  as  healthier 
when  given  outdoor  labor  suited  to  their  strength;  and  conversely,  among 
the  defective  men  in  the  almshouse  will  often  be  found  some  who  will  do 
the  domestic  much  better  than  the  outdoor  work.  The  hardest  work  of  the 
laundry,  especially  if  machinery  is  used,  should  be  done  by  men,  not  by 
women.  All  the  care  of  the  men  s  dormitories  and  day  rooms  should  be 
taken  by  the  men  themselves.  Occasionally  men  are  found  who  like  to  sew 
and  knit. 

In  assigning  tasks  it  is  well,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  them  regular  and 
permanent.  To  cut  and  sew  carpet  rags  is  within  the  power  of  many  an 
old  woman  who  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do  nothing  else,  and  if  this  is 
assigned  to  her  as  a  regular  duty  and  some  account  is  taken  of  what  she  does 
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and  some  credit  given  her,  it  will  conduce  to  her  satisfaction.  Several  cases 
from  a  Massachusetts  almshouse  will  illustrate  this  point.  An  old  woman 
of  ninety  who  cannot  stand  to  wash  dishes,  sits  and  wipes  them.  This  is 
her  task  three  times  daily.  She  does  it  cheerfully  and  feels  that  she  is  doing 
her  share  and  is  much  happier  for  it.  A  crippled  man  who  is  unable  to  walk, 
or  even  stand,  whittles  out  butchers'  skewers  which  are  sold  for  a  trifle  for 
his  benefit.  A  partly  crippled  feeble-minded  man  divides  his  time  between 
the  lawn  and  the  greenhouse. 

.  .  .  .  Rag  carpets,  pieced  quilts,  mats,  basket  work  and  a  great 
many  other  manual  occupations  are  available. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  to  hire  an  assistant  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  stafiF 
who  is  competent  to  teach  the  inmates  these  various  occupations,  it  is  nearly 
always  possible  to  engage  an  instructor  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks,  during 
which  period  she  can  teach  the  inmates  and  also  instruct  one  of  the  employes 
who  can  act  as  teacher  for  a  short  time  each  day  after  the  manual  instructor 
has  gone.* 

On  the  administrative  si^e,  a  committee  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors did  the  buying  upon  requests  made  by  the  superintendent. 
No  record  was  kept  of  the  drawing  of  supplies  from  the  store 
room.  A  register  of  admissions  and  discharges  was  kept,  but  no 
alphabetical  card  index.  The  register  contained  the  following 
entries:  name,  age,  color,  sex,  nationality.  No  daily  journal 
was  kept  showing  farm  data,  and  so  forth.  A  committee  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  visits  the  farm  monthly. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  running  the  institution  in  191 3  was 
$3i»58o.03.  The  number  of  persons  and  the  length  of  time 
each  was  cared  for  was  not  obtainable,  and  thus  no  basis  was  had 
for  estimating  per  capita  cost  or  day's  care  cost.  The  total  value 
of  the  farm  produce  was  placed  at  $1,162.50. 

Necessary  Improvements 

Certain  necessary  improvements  were  suggested  as  a  result 
of  this  inspection : 

I.  The  most  obvious  suggestion  is  the  transfer  of  its  insane 
patients  to  state  hospitals.     This  is  already  being  pushed  by 

*  Johnson,  Alexander:  The  Almshouse,  pp.  75  ff.  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Pubhcation.  New  York,  Charities  Publication  Committee,  191 1 .  Incidentally, 
there  are  many  other  excellent  suggestions  in  Mr.  Johnson's  book,  not  only 
with  reference  to  occupations  but  on  almshouse  management. 
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the  local  authorities,  but  there  is  likely  to  be  a  residue  for  some 
time.  As  Dr.  Treadway  has  pointed  out,  in  addition  to  demand- 
ing that  the  state  hospitals  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  the  insane 
of  Sangamon  County,  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  legislation 
which  will  provide  accommodations  in  the  state  hospitals  for 
all  the  insane  of  Illinois  now  confined  in  almshouses.'^  Ulti- 
mately a  statute  should  be  secured  absolutely  prohibiting  alms- 
house care  for  such  patients.  Then  only,  to  quote  Dr.  Treadway 
further,  will  it  be  possible  to  abolish  these  relics  of  a  former  age 
and  of  a  lower  conception  of  our  duty  to  the  sick  (for  these  people 
are  really  sick)  than  that  which  should  exist  today. 

2.  With  the  abolition  of  the  cells  for  the  insane  in  the  base- 
ment, a  rearrangement  of  space,  or  provision  for  new  space, 
such  as  will  obviate  the  use  of  the  basement  for  living  purposes, 
should  be  worked  out. 

3.  As  soon  as  possible  a  special  pavilion  for  the  tuberculous, 
with  provision  of  special  diet,  should  be  built. t 

4.  Toilet  facilities  should  be  provided  on  the  first  floor. 

5.  Ckxupations  should  be  provided  for  all  excepting  the 
bedridden.  It  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  that  an  idle  life 
in  an  almshouse  is  a  most  cruel  infliction  upon  any  human  l)eing 
with  any  mind  at  all. 

6.  A  graduate  nurse  should  be  added  to  the  staff. 

7.  There  should  be  provision  for  a  sitting  room  for  women. 
The  sitting  rooms  for  both  men  and  women  should,  to  quote 
Mr.  Johnson  again,  be  provided  with  benches  and  chairs; 
"among  which  should  be  a  good  proportion  of  rocking  and  easy 
chairs  for  the  older  inmates.  .  .  .  Good  strong  tables,  one 
or  two  couches,  and  a  few  shelves  on  the  walls  for  books  and 
papers,  should  complete  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

"Prints  and  pictures  are  now  so  good  and  so  cheap  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  walls  of  the  sitting  rooms  should  not 
be  ornamented  with  them.  A  few  plants  in  the  windows  are 
bright  and  cheerful.'* J 

•  Treadway,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

t  This  recommendation  has  been  partially  provided  for  by  the  recent  addi* 
tion  of  an  open-air  porch  for  the  tuberculous  in  the  almshouse. 

X  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 
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8.  A  monthly  entertainment  of  some  sort  in  all  excepting 
the  summer  months  should  be  arranged  by  interested  groups  in 
Springfield. 

9.  The  dining  room  tables  for  all  but  the  lowest  grades  of 
inmates  should  be  covered  with  linen  cloth,  not  oilcloth. 

10.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Associated  Charities 
and  the  Women's  Club  should  jointly  take  up  the  question  of 
immediately  starting  a  movement  for  effecting  the  changes 
which  need  not  wait,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  county  board  to  consider  the  larger  building  prob- 
lems which  are  involved. 

Other  recommendations  which  might  be  made  may  be  deferred 
in  the  hope  of  concentration  upon  these,  all  of  which  will  tend 
toward  a  more  creditable  and  livable  institution  for  Sangamon 
County.  We  believe  that  no  more  popular  campaign  can  be 
waged  in  the  city  and  county  than  that  for  making  life  in  the 
county  home  more  normal,  cheerful,  and  comfortable. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  involve  immediate  changes; 
and  we  would  strongly  urge  that,  if  necessary,  outdoor  relief 
(that  is,  assistance  given  outside  the  institution)  be  reduced  in 
amount  in  order  to  enable  the  county  to  meet  these  first  re- 
sponsibilities satisfactorily. 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  for  Capital  Township 

Capital  Township  is  conterminous  with  the  city  of  Springfield ; 
and  the  field  of  work  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  is  thus  the  assist- 
ance of  those  in  need  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  The 
office  is  appointive  and  unprotected  by  civil  service  or  by  any 
adequate  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  in  dealing  with  dependent  families  of  the  city 
along  modern  approved  lines.  A  change  of  administration 
generally  means  a  change  in  the  office.  Under  these  circum- 
stances obviously  the  office  is  not  likely  to  be  filled  by  anyone 
with  experience  or  ability  that  amounts  to  anything  in  the  treat- 
ment of  families.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  unfortunately,  is  not 
now  regarded  as  criminal  malfeasance  in  office,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  so  regarded.  //  is  as  serious  an  error  to 
fill  this  position  with  other  than  a  social  worker  with  sufficient 
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technical  training  and  experience  as  it  would  be  to  fill  the  position 
of  city  physician  by  appointing  a  man  who  had  not  studied  medi- 
cine. Both  deal  with  very  vital  matters  connected  with  the  promo-- 
tion  of  normal  living.  In  the  period  since  our  field  investiga- 
tions a  new  overseer  of  the  poor  has  come  into  office.  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  judge  whether  he  differs  radically  from  his  pre- 
decessors, but  we  know  that  the  appointment  was  not  made  on 
the  basis  of  any  special  experience  in  modern  charity  work;  and 
judging  from  the  past,  it  may  be  inferred  that  just  when  he  will 
have  gained  a  rough  and  ready  knowledge  and  discrimination 
from  actual  discharge  of  his  duties  he  will  more  than  likely  have 
to  make  room  for  a  successor. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  figures  of  the  overseer's  expenditures 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1913,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
and  calendar  years  are  not  the  same.  The  nearest  period  obtain- 
able was  the  twelve  months  from  December  i,  1912,  to  November 
30,  1913.  The  disbursements  for  that  period  for  outdoor  relief 
and  for  general  purposes  are  shown  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10. — ^EXPENDITURES  FOR  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  AND  FOR 
GENERAL  RELIEF  PURPOSES  BY  OVERSEER  OF  POOR  FOR  CAPITAL 
TOWNSHIP.   DECEMBER,  I9I2,  TO  NOVEMBER,  I9I3,  INCLUSIVE 

Purpose  Amount 

Outdoor  relief 

Outdoor  relief  to  families $6,055.85 

Pauper  burials i  ,976.00 

Transportation 213.17 


Total $8,245.02 

Purposes  other  than  outdoor  relief 

County  patients  in  hospital $3i933-39 

Isolation  hospital .    1,099.14 

Tuberculosis  patients  in  Open  Air  Colony 388.00 

Ambulance  service 246.35 

Contagious  cases  other  than  those  in  isolation  hospital .    .  .  56.00 


Total $5,722.88 


Grand  total $13,967.90 
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Relief  Work  Outside  of  Institutions 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  expenditures  for  outdoor  re- 
lief in  the  year  indicated  amounted  to  $8,245.02,  and  for  other 
purposes  $5,722.88,  making  a  total  of  $13,967.90.  The  amount 
is  not  alarming  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Springfield,  and  on  the 
score  of  extravagance  there  is  no  necessity  for  comparisons 
or  comment.  The  more  important  question  is  whether  the  worth 
of  the  money  is  being  secured,  and  whether  changes  in  policy 
would  bring  better  returns.  The  methods  of  the  office  cast  some 
light  upon  this  point.  The  record  system  of  the  office  is  good  so 
far  as  fiscal  accounting  is  concerned,  but  there  it  ends.  Even 
more  important,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions of  the  right  treatment  of  needy  families  or  individuals, 
is  the  proper  recording  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  cases.  No 
such  record  was  kept  excepting  that  on  the  top  of  the  ledger 
sheets  the  words  '* Widow"  or  ''Deserted"  or  "Sick"  sometimes 
were  found  as  applying  to  individual  families.  Whatever  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  there  was,  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  over- 
seers alone ;  it  was  too  fragmentary  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  basis  for 
the  action  of  any  one  of  them.  There  was  no  way  of  carefully 
studying  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  individual  families,  to 
determine  whether  amounts  were  adequate,  or  whether  they  were 
properly  adjusted  to  the  family's  need.  From  the  social  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fiscal  standpoint,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
office  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  at  the  time  of  our  survey  which 
sufficiently  explained  or  justified  any  of  the  expenditures. 

The  service  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  has  been  almost  entirely 
the  giving  of  material  aid.  A  rough  classification  of  amounts 
given,  as  far  as  this  could  be  determined  by  the  overseer's  data, 
supplemented  by  the  records  of  other  agencies,  was  made  up  and 
is  presented  in  Table  ii. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  11  that  the  amounts  given 
were  small,  in  only  three  cases  out  of  some  300  exceeding  $80  for 
the  year.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  cases  received  less  than  $25 
and  roughly  60  per  cent  less  than  $15.  There  was  a  fair  degree 
of  co-operation  between  the  overseer  of  the  poor  and  the  social 
agencies  of  the  city  in  regard  to  individual  cases  where  there 
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was  question  of  the  giving  or  withholding  of  relief;  but  the 
giving  of  relief  to  a  definite  amount,  in  order  to  further  and  form 
part  of  a  definite  plan,  unfortunately  was  not  practiced.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  therefore,  in  what  way  these  small  amounts 
given  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  case  could  be 
of  constructive  usefulness.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
confidential  exchange  and  the  decisions  committee,  upon  which 
the  overseer  should  serve,  substitution  of  planned  for  planless 
relief  may  gradually  be  brought  about. 

TABLE    II. — ^MATERIAL    RELIEF    GIVEN    BY    OVERSEER    OF    POOR, 

CAPITAL  TOWNSHIP,   ILLINOIS,    I9I3 

Cases  which  received 


o    ^ 


Disability 


o   mo   o   o   QiOO   o'SIm 
10    e    cecce|C!ceeCp.'C 

^       SjCJ3JSJ3J3.CJCJ3jCJcSj3 


^  i  ii ii a m iti 

,k     ^      CCCCCCCCC     C,^lc 


.-^OiOOiOOOO 


Widowhood 88     3833864521... 

I>escrtion 6    7      3    5    6    1    3..     i..     i 

Mental  deficiency i      i  . .    i 

Intem|)erance 1    i 1 

Tuberculosis 2    2      2    3..         i .!■ 

Unemployment i      2 

Sickness  (other  than  tuberculosis)  22  14    11    42    2462    I..     I... 

Crippled  condition 1    1      2  . .    3  .  .  .  .    2 

Blindness 1    i  .  .     i;   i    i 

Non-support I      1....     I..        

Old  age 104     42235632 

Orphaned  condition I  .  .     I  .       ... 

Imprisonment I 

Other  cases .  33  13^    8    2  . .     i    1    i  .  .  . 


Total 83    53  37  24  18  12  23  24  1 1  10   3    2 


59 

53 

3 

3 
II 

3 
69 
9 
S 
3 

41 

2 

I 
59 


301 


»  Corroborative  fvidmrr  of  intemperance  in  this  family  as  well  as  tuber- 
culosis.    Assif^nment  of  man's  wages  to  wife  was  forced. 
^  This  figure  includes  one  professional  beggar. 

As  already  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  care  of  the  indigent 
sick,  the  payment  made  by  the  township  to  the  hospitals  in  such 
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cases  is  $4.00  per  week.  The  remainder  of  the  cost  falls  upon 
the  shoulders  of  private  benevolence.  The  treatment  of  the 
tuberculous  is  of  special  importance  in  this  connection  since  it 
touches  so  many  sides  of  family  life,  and  we  believe  the  overseer 
should  assume  a  larger  responsibility  in  it.  Until  the  board  of 
supervisors  build  a  tuberculosis  annex  to  the  county  poor  farm, 
or  some  other  sufficient  provision  for  indigent  and  other  tuber- 
culous is  made,  the  county,  through  the  overseer,  should  carr>' 
a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  poor  tuberculous  patients 
at  the  Springfield  Open  Air  Colony,  paying  at  least  $6.00  per 
week.  This  rate  should  also  apply  to  patients  in  St.  John's 
Hospital  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

Further,  in  this  connection  we  believe  that  the  funds  of  the 
overseer  would  be  more  usefully  applied  if,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  dispensary  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  a  part  were  concentrated  on  the  continuous 
relief  of  families  where  one  or  more  of  the  breadwinners  are  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis  and  where  the  decisions  committee  decides 
that  the  family  should  be  kept  together  and  that  its  income  is 
insufficient.  This  would  apply  whether  being  treated  at  home  or 
in  the  Open  Air  Colony.  Our  study  of  family  records  where 
tuberculosis  was  a  disability  plainly  showed  inadequacy  of  funds 
in  treating  families  so  situated.  In  no  other  kind  of  difficulty, 
excepting  widowhood  with  neither  working  children  nor  income, 
is  the  need  of  planning  relief  upon  a  generous  basis,  to  extend 
over  an  indefinite  number  of  months,  more  common. 

Transporting  Dependents  to  Other  Communities 

The  overseer,  as  was  seen  in  Table  10,  spends  something 
for  the  transportation  of  those  asking  aid.  This  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  railroad  tickets  to  a  desired  destination.  In  addition, 
there  are  cases  of  expenditures  by  private  agencies  for  transporta- 
tion, but  it  was  impossible  to  learn  definitely  how  many.  All 
such  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  public  treasury.  But  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  county  or  city  is  not  doing  some  other 
community  an  injustice  by  shunting  dependent  individuals  upon 
it,  and  in  no  wise  helping  the  person  concerned,  the  overseer's 
office  should  l)e  a  signer  of  the  Transjwrtation  Agreement  of  the 
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National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.*  This  would 
mean  meeting  several  requirements,  chief  among  them  being 
that  before  the  office  should  decide  to  furnish  transportation  in 
any  case,  it  would  corroborate,  through  the  public  relief  officer 
at  the  proposed  ultimate  destination  or  through  some  other 
source,  the  statement  made  by  the  persons  to  be  sent;  and  second 
that  it  would  furnish  transportation  all  the  way  to  that  destina- 
tion. Ablebodied  non-residents  who  are  refused  transportation 
may  be  referred  for  possible  employment  or  other  care  to  either 
the  Washington  Street  Mission  or  the  Associated  Charities. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  recommended;  First,  that  action  of  some 
kind  be  taken  to  secure  experienced  workers  in  the  overseer's 
office.  The  Conference  of  Social  Agencies  should  protest  against 
the  present  procedure,  and  in  succeeding  elections  should  urge 
upon  all  parties  to  make  public  announcement  of  a  policy  pledg- 
ing nominees  for  supervisorships  to  take  this  office  out  of  poli- 
tics and  put  in  it  a  trained  social  worker  under  some  kind  of  civil 
service  restriction.  Second,  the  record  keeping  with  reference 
to  the  essential  facts  of  the  cases  cared  for  should  be  greatly 
improved.  Third,  the  co-operation  of  the  overseer  with  other 
social  agencies  should  include  the  treatment  of  cases  according 
to  a  mutually  understood  plan.  Fourth,  the  cost  of  hospital  and 
sanitarium  care  of  the  sick  poor  should  be  borne  in  larger  part 
by  the  public — at  least  to  the  extent  of  raising  the  payment  of 
$4.00  per  week  to  $6.00 — and  in  all  cases  involving  tuberculosis, 
special  attention  should  be  given  that  the  relief  provided  is  ade- 
quate, following  a  rehabilitation  plan  for  the  whole  family.  And 
fifth,  the  overseer's  office  should  be  a  signer  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Agreement. 

Beyond  these  special  efforts,  and  indeed  in  connection  with 
them,  and  until  a  modern  system  of  recording  is  installed  in  the 
overseer's  office,  it  will  be  desirable  for  him  to  keep  in  daily  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  office  of  the  Associated  Charities,  inquiring 
systematically  of  its  confidential  exchange,  using  the  data  con- 
tained in  its  records,  and  turning  over  the  facts  he  gathers  re- 

*The  Transportation  Agreement  for  charitable  institutions  was  drawn 
up  in  1903.  It  now  has  over  600  signers.  Copies  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  Chanty  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York  City. 
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garding  families  to  be  there  recorded.*  He  should  advise  with 
the  secretaries,  and  economy  of  effort  should  result  from  co- 
operating in  the  investigations  whenever  both  agencies  are  dealing 
with  the  same  families.  So  far  as  plans  are  concerned,  there 
should  of  course  be  a  joint  understanding  with  the  secretaries 
or  decisions  committee  on  these  families.  In  connection  with 
families  known  only  to  the  overseer,  he  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  general  secretary  as  to  lines  of  investigation  and  action. 

Lest  we  be  misunderstood,  however,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  we  are  not  proposing  that  the  overseer  should  in  any 
way  reduce  his  own  authority,  but  simply  that  he  should  increase 
his  efficiency.  We  do  not  urge  that  the  Associated  Charities 
should  become  his  attorney,  but  that  he  should  work  with  it  in 
close  understanding  of  the  ends  aimed  at. 

Juvenile  Court 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  48  families  on  the  Funds 
to  Parents  List  of  the  juvenile  court.  A  review  of  these  showed 
that  grants  to  widows  ran  quite  uniformly  around  $8.00  and  $10 
per  month,  although  the  variations  in  family  needs,  of  course,  are 
considerable.  In  the  nature  of  things  two  set  sums  are  very 
unlikely  to  be  just  the  right  amounts  for  families  of  different 
sizes  and  differently  situated.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
grant  should  be  assumed  to  be  the  only  outside  source  of  income. 
But  if,  in  the  cases  examined,  it  was  expected  that  relatives  or 
others  would  make  up  the  necessary  remainder,  no  such  plan 
was  indicated  in  the  records.  No  budget  was  prepared  in  such 
cases  nor  was  there  indication  of  attempts  to  estimate  what  the 
minimum  income  should  be,  what  amount  of  work  the  mother 

*  The  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  this  should  apply  to  families  not 
previously  known  to  the  Associated  Charities.  My  answer  is  that  it  depends 
upon  how  far  the  overseer's  and  the  Associated  Charities'  families  are  the  same. 
In  19 1 3  the  overseer  had  more  than  twice  the  number  on  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties' roster.  But  we  believe  that  the  latter  number  was  far  below  normal. 
On  the  basis  of  our  present  informatioA  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  facts 
revealed  regarding  those  families  known  only  to  the  overseer  and  not  referred 
by  him  or  by  others  to  the  Associated  Charities  may  at  a  later  time  be  read 
into  the  records  of  the  latter,  but  not  now.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Associated 
Charities  practically  to  start  all  over  again  and  the  recording  of  the  facts 
coming  from  the  overseer  must  be  limited,  so  that  the  development  of  thorough- 
going work  may  not  be  impeded. 
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should  be  expected  to  do — taking  into  account  her  physical,  men- 
tal, and  nervous  condition  and  other  characteristics;  whether 
there  were  any  children  of  working  age,  what  amount  of  their 
wages  should  go  into  the  family  purse;  what  amount  was  prom- 
ised or  should  be  expected  of  well-circumstanced  relatives.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  though  quite  good  records  are  maintained,  there 
was  practically  no  investigation  made  of  these  applications. 
Certificates  or  recommendations  from  persons  known  in  the  com- 
munity were  required,  but  these  furnished  no  basis  whatever  for 
a  decision  on  what  was  needed.  One  of  the  important  reasons  for 
the  insufficient  investigation  of  cases  was  that  the  probation 
officer  had  so  much  work  to  do  in  connection  with  probation, 
both  in  the  office  and  outside,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
handle  it  all  well. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  court  endeavor  to  secure  a  second 
officer  who  should  give  special  attention  to  this  work,  for  it  re- 
quires not  only  most  thorough  initial  investigations,  but  con- 
stant visitation.*  The  county  board  of  supervisors,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  judge,  is  now  empowered  by  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  second  probation  officer.  It  is 
a  poor  investment  simply  to  make  grants,  even  when  more  varied 
than  they  are  now,  without  someone  going  into  the  families; 
becoming  a  close  and  welcome  friend  to  the  widows;  advising, 
when  they  need  it,  as  to  employment  of  themselves  and  children 
of  working  age,  as  to  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money, 
how  to  manage  children  who  may  previously  have  been  guided 
by  the  father;  observing  the  progress  of  the  children  in  school 
and  seeing  that  they  attend  regularly;  and  watching  the  health 
of  all.  It  is  the  universal  experience  of  both  public  and  private 
agencies  that  nothing  but  intimate  and  constant  visitation  will 
prevent  disastrous  breakdowns. 

Widowhood  plus  a  grant  from  the  court  does  not  make  a 
normal  family.  It  makes  possible  only  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
normal,  provided  it  is  accompanied  by  an  intelligent  plan  into 
which  the  welfare  of  each  meml)er  of  the  family  has  been  inter- 

*  This  recommendation  is  strongly  borne  out  by  the  findings  in  the  study  of 
the  juvenile  court  made  in  the  delinquency  and  corrections  section  of  the 
Springfield  Survey.     See  Potter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122-136. 
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woven  and  which  is  carefully  watched  in  its  unfolding.  And 
even  when  the  amount  of  a  grant  has  been  carefully  determined 
upon,  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  it  three  or  four  or  more  times 
during  a  year  on  account  of  changed  conditions.  For  instance, 
the  widow's  physical  condition  may  change,  or  a  relative  who 
has  been  helping  may  lose  his  position,  or  one  of  the  working 
children  may  gain  an  increase  in  wages,  or  the  children's  moral 
welfare  may  require  that  the  mother  work  less  outside  and  remain 
more  in  the  home,  or  a  hundred  and  one  similar  contingencies 
and  complications  may  arise.  //  it  is  worth  while  arranging  for 
widow's  grants,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  that  they  really  effect  some- 
thing, for  money  relief  in  itself  assures  nothing.  To  this  end 
better  investigation  of  needs  and  planning  of  treatment,  as 
already  recommended,  should  be  provided  for.  As  heretofore, 
all  widows  in  need  and  who  are  eligible  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  (which  requires  citizenship  and  county  residence  for  a  term 
of  three  years)  should  be  referred  to  the  court.  If,  however, 
there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  against  making  a  grant  to 
any  widow,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  private  agencies  to  work 
with  her.  All  widows  who  apply  for  grants  and  are  not  eligible 
under  the  act  should  be  referred  to  the  Associated  Charities. 
Furthermore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  close  co-operation 
should  be  maintained  between  the  juvenile  court  and  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  which,  by  aid  of  the  confidential  exchange,  will 
bring  the  juvenile  court  in  contact  with  all  the  social  agencies  of 
the  city. 

School  Attendance  Bureau 

In  the  educational  section  of  the  survey,  Dr.  Ayres  has  shown 
that  the  entire  situation  in  Springfield  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  school  attendance  is  in  an  unsatisfactor>' 
condition — that  under  present  methods  of  enforcement  of  the 
law,  school  attendance  in  this  city  is  at  best  only  mildly  com- 
pulsory.* Inasmuch  .is  the  problems  of  truancy  and  school 
attendance  are  intimately  related  to  home  conditions,  and  are 
likely  to  be  especially  acute  in  the  families  known  to  the  social 

•  Ayres.  Leonard  P,:  The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield.  Illinois,  pp.  18-20. 
(The  Springfield  Survey.) 
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agencies,  consideration  is  here  given  to  the  matter  also.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  review  the  findings  in  this  connection  further 
than  to  state  that  Dr.  Ayres'  conclusion,  that  "in  order  to 
remedy  the  existing  conditions  at  least  two  competent  attend- 
ance officers  should  be  employed,"  was  borne  out  by  our  in- 
quiries. With  this  recommendation  as  a  starting  point,  with 
knowledge  of  a  considerable  local  conviction  in  responsible 
Springfield  quarters  as  to  the  wisdom  of  following  it  out,  and 
with  the  school  attendance  bureau  also  in  mind  as  a  social 
agency  for  dealing  with  families,  the  following  detail  suggestions 
as  to  the  method  of  organizing  and  administering  such  a  bureau 
are  offered.* 

What  Cases  Should  be  Reported  to  Officer?  Only  when 
a  satisfactory  excuse  cannot  be  gotten  from  parents  by  the  use 
of  inquiries  sent  through  the  mail,  should  the  case  be  referred  to 
the  attendance  officer.  A  printed  form  of  inquiry  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  should  inform  the  parent  of  the  date  of 
absence  and  ask  to  have  the  reason  entered  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  blank. 

W^hat  are  Satisfactory  Excuses?  The  superintendent  or 
the  board  of  education  or  the  two  in  combination  should  draw 
up  written  instructions  as  to  what  should  be  considered  by  teach- 
ers and  principals  to  be  satisfactory  excuses.  The  following 
are  suggested  as  a  basis  for  such  consideration : 

I.  Mental  incapacity,  certified  to  by  a  physician. 
•  2.  Physical  incapacity,  certified  to  by  a  physician. 

3.  Sickness  of  pupils,  certified  to  by  attending  physician, 
the  certificate  to  state  the  probable  duration  of  the  absence. 
In  the  case  of  contagious  diseases  the  certificate  must  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  health  officer. 

4.  Isolation  on  account  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  family, 
certified  to  by  attending  physician  and  endorsed  by  the  health 
officer. 

5.  Death  of  a  near  relative  and  attendance  upon  funeral,  pro- 
vided said  absence  does  not  exceed  five  days  in  any  one  case. 

6.  Necessary  absence  from  the  city  not  exceeding  five  days 
during  the  year. 

*  Suggestions  along  the  lines  here  presented  were  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  board  of  education  in  June,  19 14.  Some  improvements  have  since  been 
made. 
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Supervision  of  Acceptance  of  Excuses  by  Teachers. 
All  excuse  notes  or  blank  forms  on  which  are  entered  the  parents* 
excuses,  together  with  the  action  of  the  teachers  thereon,  should 
be  filed  once  a  month  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  Wliere 
the  teachers  do  not  accept  excuses  there  should  be  immediate 
reference  to  the  attendance  officer.  WTiere  excuses  are  accepted 
there  should  be  occasional  supervision  or  examination  of  the 
blanks  by  the  superintendent  or  someone  else  authorized  by 
him  to  determine  whether  only  valid  excuses  are  being  accepted. 

Excused  Absences  May  Become  Unexcused.  All  pupils 
absent  from  school  with  a  valid  excuse,  except  those  at>sent  on 
account  of  mental  incapacity,  are  due  back  normally  at  or 
around  a  certain  date.  In  their  roll  books,  teachers  should 
enter  the  approximate  date  so  that  inquiry  may  be  made,  if  the 
absence  is  unduly  prolonged.  No  name  should  be  dropped  from 
the  roll  book  unless  the  child  is  going  to  another  school  or  the 
family  is  leaving  the  city,  or  other  reasons  permanently  exempt 
it  from  attendance  at  school. 

Transfer  of  Children.  If  by  reason  of  removal  the  child 
must  be  transferred  to  another  public  school,  or  if  the  family 
decides  that  it  wishes  the  child  to  go  to  a  parochial  school,  im- 
mediate inquiry  should  be  made  by  form  letter  or  telephone  to 
learn  if  actual  transfer  has  been  effected  and  if  the  child  is  duly 
registered. 

Co-operation  with  Parochial  Schools.  Efforts  should  be 
made  through  the  superintendent  or  members  of  the  board  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  parochial  schools.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  service  of  the  attendance  officer  is  open  to 
them  in  following  up  absences  which  arc  unexcused.  With 
proper  understanding  and  with  a  competent  attendance  officer 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  look  foru^ard  to  a  time  when  the 
parochial  school  should  offer  to  the  attendance  officer  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  the  rolls  of  these  schools. 

The  School  Census.  We  understand  that  the  school  census 
is  to  become  a  regular  annual  procedure  in  Springfield.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  each  year  a  comparison  of 
the  school  rolls  with  the  returns  of  the  census  should  be  made 
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SO  that  no  children  shall  be  lost  track  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term. 

Social  Problems  Involved.  But  now  as  to  the  large  number 
of  absences  for  which  there  is  no  valid  excuse.  We  are  here 
face  to  face  with  social  problems,  not  alone  school  attendance 
problems.  The  welfare  of  the  children  may  not  be  considered 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  or  not  they  are  attending 
school.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  the  theory  of  many  attend- 
ance bureaus  that  if  they  get  the  child  back  to  school  everything 
is  accomplished.  Therefore  attendance  officers  have  some- 
times become  impatient  with  family  rehabilitation  societies 
when  the  latter  denied  that  the  furnishing  of  clothes  or  shoes 
settled  a  situation  in  which,  for  example,  there  was  an  idle  or 
loafing  father.  If  in  order  to  put  a  little  stamina  into  him, 
either  by  moral  suasion  or  by  the  offer  of  employment  or  legal 
proceedings,  the  return  of  the  child  to  school  is  delayed  for  a 
short  time,  the  child's  interest  may  often  be  best  conserved. 
Habitual  truancy  generally  indicates  a  family  rather  than  an 
individual  disorder.  It  points  to  weaknesses  lying  much  further 
back  and  is  least  often  overcome  by  simply  forcing  a  child  into 
school  again  with  a  few  new  clothes,  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  a 
grocery  order.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  an  attendance 
officer  will  have  to  deal  not  only  with  habitual  truancy  but 
with  those  occasional  unexcused  absences  which  retard  the  in- 
struction of  classes  because  they  oblige  teachers  to  help  pupils 
who  have  lost  a  few  recitations  to  catch  up.  There  are  questions 
of  adjustment  in  such  families  which  often  cannot  be  worked  out 
by  an  attendance  officer  without  the  co-operation  of  other  social 
agencies  of  the  city.  The  work  should  be  considered  as  a  com- 
bination of  school  attendance  and  social  service. 

The  Attendance  Officer.  For  this  reason  the  attendance 
officer  should  have  experience  as  a  social  worker,  and  a  knowl- 
edge especially  of  the  family  rehabilitation  field.  He  or  she 
should  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  general  secretary  and  the 
decisions  committee  of  the  Associated  Charities,  because  the 
society  is  the  center  of  family  rehabilitation  work.  Many  of 
the  families  into  which  he  goes  will  already  be  known  to  the 
Associated  Charities  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  organizations  co- 
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operating  with  it.  Whatever  he  does  should  be  according  to 
plans  worked  out  between  himself  and  the  officers  or  the  com- 
mittees of  that  society.  He  will  be  ready  to  make  prosecutions 
or  to  ask  another  agency  to  do  so  when  other  measures  fail. 
He  will  of  course  always  have  clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  children  back  to  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  urge  this  close  co-operation  because  the  problems  in  many 
families  which  were  listed  with  the  attendance  officer,  but  which 
may  not  have  come  to  the  attention  of  any  of  the  societies 
in  the  city,  will  not  be  essentially  different  from  those  in  families 
which  were  known  to  them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  relief 
problems  form  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  an  Associated  Charities 
and  of  the  societies  co-operating  with  it. 

Co-operation  of  Mothers'  Clubs.  In  connection  with 
these  particular  questions,  it  is  our  opinion  that  mothers'  clubs 
of  the  schools  should  work  entirely  through  the  Associated 
Charities,  for  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  dissipate  their  ener- 
gies. Many  of  the  members  should  be  secured  as  volunteers  in 
the  working  out  of  plans  for  rehabilitation.  Special  funds  for 
indi\idual  families  might  be  raised  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  clubs  and  upon  appeal  of  the  Associated  Charities.  We 
believe  also  that,  in  connection  with  the  co-operative  work  of  the 
attendance  officer  and  the  Associated  Charities,  many  opportu- 
nities will  l)e  discovered  wh'^re  members  of  these  clubs  can  tutor 
children  who  have  suffered  by  irregular  attendance,  thus  render- 
ing a  most  effective  service  to  the  children  themselves  and  to 
the  schools. 

Some  Detailed  Suggestions 

In  connection  with  the  plan  here  submitted,  a  few  details  may 
be  noted: 

1.  We  assume  that  the  comparison  each  year  between  school 
census  and  school  rolls  has  already  been  worked  out.  A  card 
index  system  will  be  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  superintendent  or  someone  designated  by  the  school 
board  should  prepare  and  present  to  the  board  suggested  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  will  be  considered  valid  excuses.  After  approval 
these  should  be  printed  and  furnished  to  principals  and  teachers. 

3.  Forms  to  be  sent  to  parents  asking  for  reasons  for  absence 
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should  be  printed.  Whenever  the  certificate  of  a  physician  is 
required  this  should  be  plainly  indicated  on  the  blank,  and  in 
fact  the  reply  may  be  signed  by  him. 

4.  If  no  reply  to  such  a  notice  is  received  within  forty-eight 
hours,  or  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  the  attendance  officer  should  be 
notified. 

5.  In  cases  where  children  have  previously  been  more  or  less 
irregular  in  attendance,  teachers  may  use  their  discretion  in 
immediately  reporting  absences  to  the  attendance  officer.  It  is 
useless  to  wait  for  formalities  in  connection  with  families  which 
have  been  difficult  in  the  past. 

6.  Notification  to  the  attendance  officer  may  be  made  by 
telephone  but  should  invariably  be  followed  by  written  state- 
ment on  a  printed  form. 

7.  The  attendance  officer  should  first  confer  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  in  connection  with  all  reports.  The  informa- 
tion already  on  file  should  be  considered  and  further  investi- 
gating and  visiting  made  as  required. 

8.  We  believe  it  desirable  for  the  attendance  officer  to  keep 
individual  vertical  files  with  family  records  upon  blanks  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Associated  Charities.  The  information 
which  an  attendance  officer  should  have  is  in  many  respects  the 
same  as  an  Associated  Charities  should  have.* 

*  When  a  thoroughgoing  reorganization  is  planned,  we  suggest  that  the 
board  invite  James  L.  Fieser,  formerly  director  of  the  school  attendance  bureau 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools  and  now  general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Springfield  for  a  few  days  of  consultation.  Mr. 
Fieser's  work  along  this  line  in  Indianapolis  is  very  highly  regarded;  and  he 
could  also  help  in  many  administrative  details. 
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SUMMARY   OF   CONCLUSIONS   AND    RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS 

It  was  realized  from  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  of  course, 
that  the  various  suggestions  and  recommendations  growing  out 
of  the  facts  collected  would  affect  not  only  individual  organiza- 
tions, but  also  groups  of  organizations;  and  as  the  field  work  of 
the  survey  began  to  draw  to  an  end  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  a  satisfactory  reorganization  of  the  Associated 
Charities  would  need  to  be  worked  out,  together  with  some 
plan  for  bringing  about  much  closer  co-operation  among  all  the 
social  2^encies.  In  anticipation,  therefore,  of  such  develop- 
ments, and  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  handling  local 
social  problems  on  a  comniunity-wide  and  more  co-operative 
basis,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  sub-committee  on  charities  of 
the  general  Springfield  Survey  committee.  To  it  were  invited 
unofficially  a  number  of  persons  vitally  interested  in  the  differ- 
ent agencies  of  the  city.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
was  quite  representative. 

After  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  steps  to  be  taken,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  conducting  under  the  direction 
of  Francis  H.  McLean,  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  a  survey  of  the  charitable  organizations  of 
this  city,  and  expects  to  make  a  report  thereon  in  the  summer  or  early  fall, 
and 

Whereas,  said  report  may  contain  suggestions  which  it  is  desirable  to 
adopt  and  carry  into  effect,  and 

Wliereas,  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  certain  of  said  suggestions  may 
require  the  co-operative  action  of  two  or  more  charitable  organizations, 
while  other  of  said  suggestions  may  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  by 
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the  action  of  a  single  organization,  independent  of  the  action  of  any  other 
organization,  and 

Whereas,  While  action  toward  carrying  said  suggestions  into  effect  can 
only  be  taken  by  the  proper  action  of  the  several  organizations,  none  the 
less  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  non-offidal  conference  of  unofficial  representa* 
tives  of  all  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  affected  by  said  sugges- 
tions to  confer  in  regard  thereto: 

Therefore,  Resolved  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Dunlop, 
Mrs.  Stuart  Brown,  Dr.  B.  L.  Kirby,  A.  S.  Spaulding  and  A.  L.  Bowen  is 
hereby  appointed  to  call  together  such  conference  in  the  early  fall  after  said 
report  shall  have  been  received,  to  confer  in  regard  to  the  suggestions  therein 
contained. 

Further,  Resolved  that  the  following  policy  is  suggested  with  reference  to 
the  reconmiendations  contained  in  said  report: 

(i)  Reconunendations  contemplating  co-operation  between  two  or  more 
charitable  organizations  shall  be  referred  to  special  conunittees  upon  which 
members  of  the  governing  boards  of  the  organizations  affected  shall  be 
included  to  consider  and  submit  to  the  several  organizations  affected,  plans 
for  carrying  into  effect  such  reconunendations  in  so  far  as  may  seem  ad- 
visable that  the  same  be  carried  into  effect,  such  committees  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  conference. 

(2)  Reconunendations  which  affect  exclusively  one  organization  shall  be 
referred  to  the  organization  affected  and  such  organization  shall  be  requested 
to  report  to  the  conference  by  December  i,  1914,  what  reconmiendations 
made  are  or  may  be  carried  out,  what  are  approved  but  seem  impossible  of 
accomplishment,  what  are  disapproved  by  the  board.* 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  each  such  report  the  conference  shall  offer  to  appoint 
a  Committee  on  Reconciliation  between  the  reconmiendations  of  the  report 
and  the  attitude  of  the  board,  the  personnel  of  each  committee  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  the  organization  involved. 

(4)  W^hen  the  ultimate  program  of  each  organization,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
affected  by  the  approval  or  rejection  or  the  recommendations  of  the  report, 
shall  be  determined  by  its  board,  it  shall  be  requested  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Conference  which  shall  make  an  omnibus  report  to  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee or  its  successor  including  the  reports  of  all  the  different  organizations, 
such  omnibus  report  to  be  followed  by  supplementary  reports. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  and  with  a  view  to 
facilitating   the   work   of   the   Conference   of   Social   Agencies, 

*  O^ing  to  the  change  in  the  date  of  publication  of  this  report,  it  ts  sug- 
gested that  this  time  b«  set  for  April  i,  1916. 
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the  main  suggestions  and  recommendations  offered  in  this  report 
will  be  summarized  in  two  groups — those  applying  to  the  indi- 
vidual societies  and  those  requiring  united  co-operative  action. 

Individual  Societies 

The  chief  conclusions  and  recommendations  applying  to  the 
individual  societies  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

I.  First,  as  to  the  institutions  providing  care  for  children, 
there  are  four  such.  Three  of  them — the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less, the  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child,  and  the  Lincoln  Colored 
Home — are  primarily  interested  in  the  dependent  and  neglected 
child.  The  fourth  is  the  Redemption  Home,  which  takes  only 
rescue  cases  and  dependent  children  who  will  not  be  received  any- 
where else.  All  apply  practically  the  same  methods  of  care. 
Although  they  have  marked  divergencies  of  policies,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  of  them  have  attacked  the  causes  of  child 
dependency  after  thorough  investigation  of  the  cases  and  upon 
the  basis  of  treatment  planned  according  to  the  facts  discovered. 
Moreover,  the  records  kept  do  not  sufficiently  reveal  facts  on 
local  conditions  making  for  child  dependency  to  form  a  basis  for 
community  action  along  preventive  lines.  While  much  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered, — service  which  in  the  absence  of  the 
institutions  might  not  have  been  available  at  all, — it  must 
nevertheless  be  said  that  their  work  has  been  chiefly  custodial 
and  in  the  nature  of  material  relief.  The  institutions  have  not 
been  made  to  serve  as  stepping  stones  to  the  re-establishment  of 
children  in  family  life  nor  have  they  provided  such  educational, 
recreational,  and  other  advantages  for  normal  life  in  the  insti- 
tutions, as  the  best  current  experience  would  dictate.  In  view 
of  these  facts  action  is  recommended  along  the  following  lines: 

For  the  more  detailed  recommendations,  reference  should  be 
made  to  earlier  parts  of  the  report  where  the  points  are  discussed 
in  full. 

a.  Improvements  should  be  made  in  the  investigational 
work  and  record  keeping  as  well  as  in  the  interpretation  of 
data  collected  so  that  the  institutions  may  become  not  only 
better  educational  forces  for  such  children  as,  after  study, 
are  found  to  need  the  care  of  an  institution,  but  that  they 
shall  make  themselves  into  educational  forces  aimed  at  re- 
moving the  causes  of  future  child  dependency. 

b.  Each  institution  should  provide  only  for  those  children 
who  may  not,  for  the  time  being,  be  better  cared  for  in  a 
family   home.     It   should,   therefore,   be   kept   small   and 
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brought  up  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  diagnostic  work, 
with  sufficient  and  well-equipped  staffs  of  workers,  with 
well-planned  sanitary  cottages,  provision  for  medical  and 
psychological  examinations,  and  for  efficient  training  of 
older  girls,  not  simply  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  house- 
holds but  in  domestic  science  classes. 

c.  Except  in  cases  of  children  requiring  custodial  care 
all  their  lives,  the  institutions  should  regard  themselves  as 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  re-establishment  of 
children  in  family  life;  and  preferably  through  a  central 
organization  for  child  welfare. 

2.  Although  established  for  detention  of  delinquent  children, 
the  Springfield  Detention  Home  has  been  used  much  more  as  a 
place  to  hold  poor  children.  This  practice  is  thoroughly  con- 
demned. The  holding  of  dependent  children  in  the  detention 
home  should  be  discontinued  and  provision  made  for  their  care 
in  some  other  institution — preferably  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less— unless  completely  separate  wards  can  be  provided  for  de- 
pendents and  delinquents. 

3.  More  investigation,  not  only  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
child's  dependency  but  also  of  the  motives  and  character  of 
those  wishing  to  adopt  children,  is  needed  in  the  county  court. 

4.  A  city  dispensary  under  the  city  health  department  should 
be  organized,  and  it  should  sooner  or  later  provide  for  those 
suffering  from  tuberculosis.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  specific 
aims  of  the  educational  work  of  the  local  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion should  be  the  securing,  through  city  and  county  funds,  of  a 
public  tuberculosis  hospital. 

5.  The  indigent  insane  should  not  be  confined  in  the  county 
jail  annex.  They  are  ill,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
their  care  in  hospital  wards  pending  transfer  to  the  state  hos- 
pitals. 

6.  The  insane  held  at  the  county  poor  farm  should  be  removed 
to  the  state  institutions  as  fast  as  possible,  and  no  others  allowed 
to  become  inmates. 

7.  Confinement  in  the  county  jail  annex  of  those  suffering 
from  grave  alcoholic  diseases  should  be  discontinued  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  treatment  in  one  of  the  hospitals  until  such  time 
as  the  state  may  provide  care  for  alcoholics. 

8.  The  reorganization  of  the  Associated  Charities  already  rec- 
ommended, under  an  experienced  secretary,  is  in  process.  This 
should  include  among  other  things  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  decisions  committees,  the  securing  of  an  assistant  secretary, 
the  better  planning  and  organization  of  the  financial  campaigns 
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of  the  society,  the  raising  of  standards  of  investigation  and  treat- 
ment, the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  the  clothing  depot  to 
some  other  organization,  and  various  minor  suggestions. 

9.  Although  co-operation  between  the  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion and  the  Associated  Charities  is  already  close,  the  importance 
of  referring  all  cases  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  social  service 
where  future  destitution  seems  at  all  probable  is  strongly  urged. 

10.  The  work  of  the  Humane  Society  should  be  reorganized  to 
the  end  ultimately  that  all  activities  of  the  society  relating  to 
children  sooner  or  later  be  removed  to  the  juvenile  court  or  to  a 
central  organization  for  child  welfare,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  case.  The  work  for  the  protection  of  animals 
should  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  police.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  present  the  Associated  Charities  will  need  to 
act  as  originator  of  non-support  proceedings  which  otherwise 
would  have  fallen  in  the  field  of  the  Humane  Society. 

11.  For  the  part  of  the  Washington  Street  Mission,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  more  detailed  record  keeping  of  the  work  of  the 
lodging  house  for  homeless  men  be  gradually  developed  and  also 
of  relief  work  done,  that  physical  examination  and  treatment  be 
extended  to  all  applicants,  that  a  definite  effort  be  made  to 
replace  men  in  their  ordinary  environments,  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  clothing  be  separated  from  the  religious  work  of  the 
mission. 

12.  The  Earl  Gibson  Sunshine  Society  should  follow  a  policy 
of  doing  no  relief  work  excepting  through  existing  agencies  in  the 
city. 

13.  The  King's  Daughters*  Home  for  the  Aged  is  urged  to 
establish  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  charged  for  admission,  setting 
a  minimum  if  necessary;  and  also  to  place  in  trust  all  capital 
sums  received  from  inmates,  demanding  during  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  only  the  income  of  their  estates.  The  capital  would  go 
to  the  home  at  the  death  of  the  inmate,  but  in  case  of  a  desire  to 
leave  the  institution,  the  trust  could  be  easily  dissolved  and  the 
capital  returned. 

14.  A  number  of  building  improvements  at  the  Sangamon 
County  Poor  Farm  should  be  arranged  for;  occupations  for  all 
but  the  bedridden  are  urged  and  a  graduate  nurse  should  be  added 
to  the  staff. 

15.  Improvements  recommended  for  the  work  of  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  of  Capital  Township  include  the  securing  of  more 
experienced  workers  to  handle  this  important  office,  a  great 
improvement  in  the  record  keeping  with  reference  to  essential 
facts  on  the  families  helped,  and  closer  working  together  be- 
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tween  the  overseer  and  other  social  agencies  along  some  mutually 
understood  plan  of  treatment. 

i6.  A  second  officer  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  shall  make 
more  careful  investigations  and  carry  on  continuous  and  intelli* 
gent  visitation  of  widows,  should  be  appointed.  This  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  greater  variation  in  Funds  to  Parents 
grants. 

17.  The  school  attendance  bureau  should  be  reorganized  with 
a  social  worker  in  charge,  and  the  work  developed  and  sys- 
tematized, as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  report. 


United  Action 

Action  on  the  part  of  more  than  one  society  will  be  required 
with  reference  to  the  following  proposed  developments: 

Confidential  Exchange 

The  establishment  of  a  confidential  exchange  by  the  Associated 
Charities  is  recommended.  It  means  that  the  following  agencies 
should  officially  agree  to  use  it  and  that  each  should  make  a  con- 
tribution towards  its  support.  These  contributions  should  range 
from  $50  to  $5.00  per  annum. 

Home  for  the  Friendless. 

Humane   Society    (until    its   work   is   reorganized   as   above 

recommended). 
Tuberculosis  Association. 
Washington  Street  Mission. 

City  Physician  (or  his  successor,  a  general  dispensary). 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Lincoln  Colored  Home. 
Day  Nursery. 
Salvation  Army. 
Springfield  Improvement  League. 

These  are  the  agencies  which  are  in  daily  need  of  a  confidential 
exchange  and  which,  except  for  one,  are  private  in  character,  so 
that  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  work. 
A  committee  should  be  formed  in  the  conference  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  organizations  which  agree  to  support 
the  exchange,  and  this  committee  should  ser\'e  as  an  advisory* 
committee  to  the  Associated  Charities  in  connection  with  the 
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exchange.  The  contributions  to  the  exchange  thus  made  will 
not  pay  all  the  expenses  involved. 

Only  one  public  agency  is  here  listed,  the  city  physician. 
We  doubt  if  the  county  board  could  be  induced  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose;  but  as  long  as  the  office  of  city  phy- 
sician continues  it  will  be  worth  $50  of  the  salary  to  the  incum- 
bent to  have  such  an  exchange,  for  he  can  regulate  his  legitimate 
city  work  thereby.  A  dispensary,  when  established,  will  inevit- 
ably use  it  and  should  make  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  agencies,  public  in  character,  will  need  it  daily, 
and  should  also  make  use  of  it. 

Juvenile  Court. 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  for  Capital  Township. 

Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm. 

School  Attendance  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  above  agencies  which  should  use  the  exchange 
a  great  deal,  the  following  private  agencies  will  make  use  of  it 
also  though  not  so  constantly: 

Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child. 
Earl  Gibson  Sunshine  Society. 
The  Churches. 

The  churches  should  co-operate  far  more  closely  than  most  of 
them  now  do. 

Child  Welfare  Service 

A  beginning  should  be  made  toward  what  will  ultimately  be  a 
well-rounded  county-wide  child  welfare  organization  which  will 
stand  firmly  for  comprehensive  and  sympathetic  case  work  and 
for  constructive  measures  for  community  betterment.  Such 
an  agency  should  make  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  each  application, 
socially,  medically,  and  mentally;  and  should  stand  ready  to 
supply  treatment  either  through  its  own  resources  or  through 
co-operation  with  other  existing  agencies.  It  should  initiate 
an  up-to-date  placing-out  work  with  departments  for  mothers 
with  babies  and  a  strong  protective  department  prepared  to 
prosecute  when  necessary.  It  should  be  organically  connected 
with  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  and  should 
work  in   co-operation   with   the   Department  of  Visitation   of 
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Children  Placed  in  Family  Homes  of  the  State  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration and  also  with  those  institutions  of  the  county  which  deal 
with  children.  This  work  might  start  under  a  .child  welfare 
committee  appointed  from  Sangamon  County  by  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless.* 

Dispensary  Service 

The  city  should  establish  under  its  health  department  a  free 
medical  dispensary  and  take  over  the  general  medical  service 
now  performed  by  the  city  physician.  The  management  of 
such  a  dispensary  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  paid  official,  but 
a  large  volunteer  staff  of  physicians  should  be  organized.  The 
responsibility  for  admission  to  hospitals  on  county  charge  should 
also  be  placed  upon  the  dispensary.  As  a  first  move  toward  the 
securing  of  this  dispensary  service  the  Associated  Charities  should 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  confer  with  the  health  depart- 
ment and  county  officials.  The  committee  might  later  be  enlarged 
to  become  a  committee  of  the  Conference  of  Social  Agencies: 
and  in  any  case  should  continue  in  existence  until  sufficient  pub- 
lic backing  has  been  secured  to  enable  the  public  officials  to  act. 

Movements  for  Community  Improvement 

The  Associated  Charities  through  its  general  8ecretar>'  and 
upon  motion  of  its  board  of  directors  should  take  up  in  the  Central 
Conference  of  Social  Agencies  or  elsewhere  any  matters  developjed 
as  a  result  of  its  case  work  which  point  to  the  need  of  undertaking 
some  new  activity  or  enlarging  some  activity  already  under- 
taken, or  of  effecting  some  administrative  reform  or  legislative 
measure,  or  of  educating  the  community.  An  illustration  of  the 
need  of  such  activity  with  reference  to  preventing  violations  of 
the  child  labor  law  was  found  in  our  s()ecial  investigations  of  a 
few  families,  and  also  in  the  study  of  home  conditions  in  the 
industrial  section  of  the  sur\'ey.t 

Similarly  the  co-operation  of  the  Springfield  Improvement 
League  will  be  of  great  value  in  making  for  a  more  intelligent 

•  Since  this  r«rommcn<lati<>n  was  first  made,  the  Home  for  the  Friendle>» 
has  be^un  to  initiate  pUu  ing-out  and  other  child  welfare  work  along  the  line* 
here  outlined. 

t  See  Odencrantz  and  Potter,  op.  cit.,  chapter  on  Child  Labor. 
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public  Opinion  bearing  upon  current  social  and  civic  problems  in 
the  city  and  county. 

The  Ministerial  Association  should  also  be  counted  on  in  this 
connection. 

County  Poor  Farm 

The  Conference  of  Social  Agencies  should  ask  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  Woman's  Club  to 
take  up  the  questions,  large  and  small,  connected  with  the  county 
poor  farm,  calling  upon  the  conference  for  whatever  other 
assisttoce  may  be  needed  in  order  to  carry  out  an  effective,  and 
if  necessary,  long  campaign  for  improvements.  This  campaign 
should  include  an  endeavor  to  secure  more  adequate  accommo- 
dations for  the  insane  in  state  institutions  and  their  removal  from 
the  almshouse.  Some  changes  can  and  should  be  made  at  once, 
but  larger  building  difficulties  may  involve  a  far  longer  campaign 
to  arouse  public  opinion. 

Public  Outdoor  Relief 

The  conference  is  also  advised  to  appoint  a  committee  upon 
which  should  be  represented  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
to  consult  with  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  Capital  Township 
as  to  the  possibility  of  his  giving  especial  attention  to  tuber- 
culosis relief,  the  assumption  of  responsibility  in  all  cases  of 
non-residents,  and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern  already 
pointed  out.  We  would  also  recommend  that  the  committee 
take  up  with  the  board  of  supervisors  the  question  of  increasing 
the  rate  of  weekly  hospital  pay  for  the  county's  sick.  The  work 
of  the  agencies  indicated  is  distinctly  affected  by  the  policy  of  the 
overseer's  office. 

Moral  Aid  for  Social  Advance 

In  addition  the  conference  should  lend  its  moral  support, 
in  public  ways,  to  those  agencies — the  Associated  Charities  and 
the  children's  institutions,  for  example — upon  which  must  fall 
the  task  of  making  extensive  changes  in  their  work  involving 
increased  expenditures. 
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Secretar>'  of  Conference 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  when  the  reorganization  of  the 
Af^sociated  Charities  is  effected  that  the  new  general  secretar>- 
be  asked  to  ser\'e  as  secretar>'  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Social 
Agencies  also,  if  mutually  agreeable. 

Future  Development 

The  organization  of  this  unofficial  conference  of  social  agencies 
is  suggested  so  that  a  center  of  co-operation  may  be  in  existence 
to  take  up  the  recommendations  of  the  surxey,  and  work  them 
out  with  indixidual  boards  of  directors  or  with  joint  committees 
and  boards. 

This  adxnsory'  task  in  itself  may  require  one  or  two  years. 
It  is  hoped  that  long  before  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  con- 
ference will  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  demand  which  by 
mutual  discussion  and  agreement  shall  bring  about  the  steady, 
related,  coordinated,  constructive  development  of  social  work  in 
Springfield. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TABLE  12. — INCOME,  EXPENDITURE,  ANT)  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
CARE,  FOR   FOUR  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS.      SPRINGFIELD,    I913 


Or-  Spring- 
Home    Lincoln    phan-  field 
for         Col-         age  Re- 
Friend-     orcd       of  the  demp- 
less        Home      Holy  tion 

C^hild  Home 


Income^  from 

Public  funds $2,618  $1,000                  $988 

Investments 3»304 

Donations,  subscriptions,  etc. .. .  2,316         489    $1,776     1,500 

Board  of  inmates 1,204 

Miscellaneous  sources 188 

Total $9,630  $1,489    $1,776    $2,488 

Expenditure!*  for 

Salaries  and  wages $2,472  $    106    $    219 

Provisions 2.701          751          759  $1,930 

Fuel  and  light 655          151          290         157c 

Clothing  and  bedding 774         236 

Ordinary  repairs 452          162           65        313  ^ 

Miscellaneous  purposes 2.302          122           24          80 

Total $9,356  $1,528    $1,357  $2,480 

Total  number  of  children  in  care. . .  173           30            15         100 

Averagenumberof  children  in  care  85            15            15          25 

Per  capita  expenditure « $110       $102          $90        $99 

*  Not  including  receipts  for  purposes  other  than  maintenance. 

b  Not  including  improvements  or  other  extraordinary  expenses. 

^  Not  including  light. 

d  "Buildings." 

'  Based  on  average  number  of  children  in  care  during  year. 


Total 


$4,606 

3,304 
6,081 

1,204 

188 


S15.383 

S2.797 
6.141 

1.253 
1,010 

992 

2,528 


$I4»72I 

318 
140 

$105 


12 
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TABLE    13. — ^MOVEMENT   OF    POPULATION    IN   FOUR    INSTITUTIONS 

FOR  CHILDREN.      SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


In  institutions  on  day  of  visit, 
May,  1914 

In  institutions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1913 

Received  during  19 13 


Total  cared  for  in  19 13 


Child  population  of 


forThe  '  Lincoln  ,  Ojhan-    S»}nn^«; 
less     '■    "°-   ,    Child    :    „';- 


Discharged  during  1913: 

To  parents  or  relatives  . . 
To  foster  homes: 

Free 

31 

•  • 
■  « 

48 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

2 

To  board 

To  work 

Transferred  to  other  or- 
firanizations 

Died 

Otherwise  discharged .  .  . 

Total  discharged  during 
iqi-i 

1 
106       1       10 

*«^«j 

In  institutions  at  the  end  of 
1913 

67 

20 

16 

3 


2 
I 


2 
12 
30* 


63 


12 


37 


All 
Spring- 
field in- 
stitu- 
tions 


55 
32 

•    • 

2 

51 
12 

30* 


182 


136 


*  Discharged  in  ways  specified  but  figures  not  distributed. 


TABLE  14. — POPULATION  OF  FOUR  INSTITUTIONS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX 


Institution 


Home  for  the  Friendless 

Lincoln  Colored  Home 

Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child .  .  . 
Springfield  Redemption  Home* 


Total 


Children  in  institution  at 


Beginning  of 
year 


Ciirls 


29 
10 

13 
39 


91 


Boys 


46 
10 


56 


End  of  year 


Girls 


23 
8 

12 
37 


80 


Boys 


44 
II 


55 


»  Nineteen  of  the  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  erring  girls;  the 
remaining  20  were  babies  or  young  children. 
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SPRINGFIELD  SOCIETIES  AND  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

The  social  agencies  of  Springfield  at  the  time  of  the  survey  numbered  47. 
They  ate  listed  below  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  scope. 

Private  Agencies 

Springfield  Home  por  the  Friendless.  Deab  only  with  children, 
dependents,  and  high  grade  defectives.  Receives  children  for  institutional 
care,  placing  out  or  boarding  at  expense  of  guardians. 

Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child.  A  home  for  full  orphan  girls  from  any 
part  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  (not  limited  to  denominational  lines).  Chil- 
dren are  placed  out  from  the  institution. 

Lincoln  Colored  Old  Folks  and  Orphans'  Home.  As  its  name  im- 
plies, it  is  for  these  two  classes  of  colored  people.  Children  are  placed  out 
from  the  home. 

Springfield  Redemption  Home.  A  rescue  home  chiefly  sheltering  un- 
married women  soon  to  become  mothers.  Also  places  out  children  and  is 
generally  caring  for  a  few  in  the  home. 

Associated  Charities.  A  society  for  the  co-operative  treatment  of 
family  and  community  problems.    Has  been  largely  a  relief  organization. 

Springfield  Tuberculosis  Assocution.  Maintains  dispensary  for 
the  tuberculous,  also  visiting  nurses,  who  do  both  tuberculosis  and  general 
nursing;  promotes  educational  campaigns  against  tuberculosis. 

Springfield  Humane  Society.  A  society  "to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  in  relation  to  cruelty  to  children  and  animals." 

Washington  Street  Mission.  Maintains  a  mission  with  religious  serv- 
ices, also  a  lodging  house  for  homeless  men.  Gives  relief  to  families  as  an 
adjunct  to  religious  work. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  Provides  material  relief  for  families  in 
distress.  Membership  from  Catholic  churches.  Attempts  constructive 
work. 

Springfiku)  Day  Ni'rsery.  \  place  where  working  women  may  leave 
their  children  under  school  age  when  away  from  home  to  work.  Organized 
while  the  survey  investigations  were  in  progress. 

Earl  Gibson  Sunshine  Society.    A  society  aiming  to  help  families 
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through  other  societies;  also  makes  visits  to  county  poor  farm  and  hos- 
pitals; supports  work  with  blind  babies  and  maintains  trained  nurse  during 
Fair  Week  in  Springfield. 

Salvation  Akky.  Maintains  mission;  provides  material  relief  for 
destitute  families. 

King's  Daughters'  Home  for  the  Aged.    A  home  for  aged  women. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged.  A  Catholic  institution  for  the  aged 
of  both  sexes;  no  denominational  limitations. 

Springfield  Improvehent  League.  An  organization  of  Springfield 
women  working  for  a  cleaner  and  more  beautiful  city.  (This  agency  was 
organized  after  the  field  work  of  the  survey  was  completed.) 

St.  John's  Hospital.  A  private  pay  hospital  but  receives  county  pa- 
tients through  overseer  of  the  poor,  at  a  weekly  rate  of  $4.00.  Carries  on 
no  public  campaign  for  funds. 

Springfield  Hospital.  A  private  pay  hospital  which,  however,  main- 
tains a  ward  for  children  whose  guardians  are  unable  to  pay  usual  charges. 

Protestant  Churches  (21).  Many  of  these  provide  some  charitable 
relief  in  addition  to  religious  work. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Religious,  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  physical  organization  for  boys  and  men.  Has  an  employment 
bureau. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Religious,  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  physical  organization  for  girls  and  women.  Maintains  also 
a  cafeteria  and  Traveler's  Aid. 

PuBuc  Agencies 

Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm.  For  aged  people.  A  few  others,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  the  insane,  are  cared  for. 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  for  Capital  Township.  Gives  relief  in  form  of 
food,  fuel,  pauper  btirials,  hospital  service,  and  transportation. 

County  and  Jxa^enile  Court.  Deals  with  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  abandonment  and  non-support  cases,  and  granting  of  funds  to 
parents.    (This  is  counted  here  as  two  agencies.) 

City  Physician.  Appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  Capital 
Township.  Treats  poor  patients  without  charge  and  recommends  hospital 
treatment,  and  so  forth,  through  township  overseer  of  the  poor. 

Dental  Dispensary.  Maintained  for  school  children  by  board  of 
education. 

Truancy  Officer.    An  officer  of  the  board  of  education. 

School  Nurses.    Officers  of  the  board  of  education. 

Of  these  47  agencies,  36  co-operated  by  furnishing  sl  complete  or  partial 
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registration  of  families  receiving  service  from  them  in  1913,  or  for  other  peri- 
ods  as  noted  on  pages  60-61. 

As  to  the  II  from  whom  no  returns  were  received,  the  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association  and  Young  Women*s  Christian  Association  nattiraUy 
have  no  immediate  contact  with  family  rehabilitation;  the  county  poor 
farm  does  not  deal  with  families  in  their  homes;  the  Humane  Society  officer 
declined  to  submit  his  individual  family  records;  the  Earl  Gibson  Sunshine 
Society  had  no  records,  its  family  work  being  done  through  other  agencies; 
the  two  homes  for  the  aged — King's  Daughters  and  St.  Joseph's — dealinc 
only  with  old  people,  were  not  asked  to  register;  and  a  request  made  to  the 
Springfield  Redemption  Home  for  registration  was  withdrawn  because  of 
the  delicate  character  of  its  relations  with  wayward  girls.  The  Salvation 
Army  work  had  just  been  reorganized  and  the  Springfield  Day  Nursery 
just  organized.  The  Springfield  Improvement  League  was  organized  since 
the  survey  and  is  not  counted  among  the  47.  The  absence  of  registration  on 
the  part  of  the  Lincoln  Home  was  due  to  a  joint  oversight  of  the  home  and 
of  the  survey  staff. 
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TABLE  15.— COMPARISON  OF  FOOD  COST  PER  FAMILY  PER  DAY  FOR 
TWO  DAYS.      NEW  YORK,    I909,  AND   SPRINGFIELD,    I913 

(The  size  of  family  used  here  is  six) 


Food 


Food  cost  per  family 

per  day  for  article 

specified 


Kind 


Quantity    New  York 


Spring- 
field 


Excess  of 

Springfield 

prices  over 

New  York 

prices 


First  day 

Com  meal 2  lbs.              $.06 

Milk 2  qts.                .16 

Sugar ^  lb.                .03 

Beef  heart H  lb.                 10 

Rice M  lb.                .04 

Prunes i  lb.                  .08 

Coffee ^  lb.                .03 

Tea . . »       J         .02 

Cocoa  shells .  .*       '         .01 

Butter Ji  lb.                .09 

Bread 2  loaves            .10 

Potatoes . .»                .10 

Molasses . .»                .10 

Total 

Second  day 

Oatmeal . .» 

Milk 3  qts. 

Sugar I  lb. 

Bread 3  loaves 

Potatoes I  qt. 

Tripe 2  lbs. 

Onions . .  * 

Butter }i  lb. 

Apples . .  * 

Coffee  and  tea    . .  * 

Cheese \\h. 

Total $.94 


$.06 
.16 

.03 
.07 

.05 
.10 
.04 

.02 
b 

.07 

.10 
b 

b 


$-03 
-f.OI 

-f.02 

-i-.oi 

*  » 

b 

•  • 

—.02 
'  *  b 

'  *b 


$.71*^ 

$.70 

$  —  .01 

$.03 

$.03 

.  .  b 

.24 

.24 

.06 

.06 

.15 

'5^ 

.10 

.05  <1 

— . 

05 

.12 

.12* 

05 

.05 

.OQ 

*    • 

— . 

02 

.05 

h 

■05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

$.87 


$- 


07 


*  Amount  not  indicated.  ^  Information  not  available, 

c  Not  including  items  for  which  information   for  Springfield  was  not 
available. 

^  Assuming  potatoes  were  bought  by  the  peck,  price  $.35. 

«  Since  tripe  is  not  readily  procured  m  Sprmgfield,  a  substitute  is  assumed. 
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FISCAL  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  RELATION  TO  PRI- 
VATE AGENCIES 

The  contributors'  lists  of  the  different  Springfield  social  agencies,  taking 
their  last  fiscal  year,  were  obtained  from  the  Associated  Charities,  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  Tuberculosis  Association,  Humane  Society,  Orphanage  of 
the  Holy  Child,  Lincoln  Colored  Old  Folks  and  Orphans'  Home,  Washing- 
ton Street  Mission,  King's  Daughters'  Home,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Earl  Gibson  Sun- 
shine Society.  They  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Redemption  Home 
or  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged.  The  Salvation  Army  was  too  lately 
established  and  the  day  nursery  too  recently  organized  to  make  any  report. 

The  lists  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, and  the  Earl  Gibson  Sunshine  Society  did  not  indicate  the  amounts  of 
the  individual  contributions.  None  of  the  lists,  of  course,  included  the 
names  of  purchasers  of  tickets  to  entertainments,  nor  were  the  purchasers 
of  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals  included. 

Individual  contributors  may  be  classified  by  total  amounts  given  to  all 
causes,  so  far  as  known,  as  shown  in  Table  i6: 

TABLE    l6. — ^AMOUNTS,   INCLUDING  MEMBERSHIPS,   GIVEN  TO  PRI- 
VATE SOCIAL  AGENCIES  BY   INDIVIDUAL  CONTRIBUTORS. 

SPRINGFIELD,    I913 


Persons  who 
Amount  contributed  during  year  the^amount 

specified 


Less  than  $5.00 581 

$5.00  and  less  than  $10 390 

$10  and  less  than  $25 230 

$25  and  less  than  $50 52 

$50  and  less  than  $100 17 

$100  or  more 14 

Unknown 267 


Total 1,551 
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This  is  an  interesting  result.  It  shows  a  pretty  democratic  support,  not 
top  heavy  with  contributors  in  the  classes  giving  over  $50.  There  is,  how- 
ever, too  g^eat  a  decline  in  the  proportions  from  the  $10  to  $25  g^oup  to  the 
next  two  classes  giving  larger  amounts;  there  should  be  more  in  the  two 
latter  groups.  Satisfactory  as  the  showing  on  the  whole  may  be,  there  should 
be  an  education  of  more  persons  to  enter  the  g^oup  of  smallest  givers  and  also 
a  gradual  pushing  up  from  the  group  of  small  contributors  to  that  of  larger 
givers.  We  question  whether  anyone  would  for  a  moment  affirm  that  any 
of  the  classes  have  reached  ''capacity  limit. '* 

Next  let  us  notice  the  contributors  classified  by  the  number  of  agencies 
which  they  are  assisting  to  support,  as  shown  in  Table  17. 

TABLE  17. — CONTRIBUTORS  CLASSIFIED  BY  NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES 
TO  WHICH  THEY  CONTRIBUTE.      SPRINGFIELD,  I913 


Number  of  agencies 


One. . 
Two.  , 
Three 
Four. 
Five. , 
Six.  .  . 
Seven 


Total 


Contributors 


1,065 
270 

117 

57 
26 

8 

8 


i,55» 


This  is  a  less  satisfactory  showing.  It  does  not  indicate  a  sufficiently 
broad  basis  of  social  sympathy  when  in  a  city  of  Springfield's  size,  only  42 
persons  are  contributing  to  five  or  more  agencies;  and  only  99  to  four  or 
more.  No  evidence  was  found  showing  any  careful  intensive  development 
of  the  field. 

Income 

A  classification  of  sources  of  income  from  all  societies  appealing  for  public 
support,  which  consented  to  fill  out  financial  blanks  prepared  by  the  survey, 
gives  us  Table  iS. 

Method  of  Collecting  Funds 

The  Associated  Charities,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Washington 
Street  Mission,  the  Humane  Society,  and  the  King's  Daughters'  Home  for 
Women  raised  money  by  personal  and  correspondence  appeals. 

The  Washington  Street  Mission  made  use  of  a  religious  field  day  in  which 
outside  assistance  in  conducting  the  meetings  was  secured.  The  King's 
Daughters  had  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  19  local  circles. 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  raised  its  revenue  largely  by 
personal  or  correspondence  appeals  but  also  by  benefits  and  to  some  extent 
by  entertainments.  The  largest  single  item  in  19 13  was  $535.91  from  a 
circus  in  the  armory.  The  larger  part,  $2,500  approximately,  was  raised 
by  appeal.    The  sum  of  $1,100  salary  was  paid  for  a  solicitor  in  1913. 

The  Tuberailosis  Association  received  the  sum  of  $1,261.99  from  the  sale 
of  Christmas  seals.  It  also  is  sometimes  the  beneficiary  from  dramatic 
entertainments,  these  being  conducted  however  through  an  intermediary, 
the  Woman's  Club,  which  in  the  last  fiscal  year  gave  $1,000  to  the  associa- 
tion. It  received  $429  from  an  industrial  insurance  company  for  nursing 
service  for  its  policy  holders.  Its  other  income  is  in  the  form  of  membership 
or  contributions. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  makes  no  appeal  for  general 
contributions,  though  it  is  presumed  that  the  interest  of  some  of  those  hold- 
ing membership  cards  is  philanthropic  and  not  entirely  personal. 

Recommendations 

We  should  strongly  urge  the  publication  of  an  annual  report  by  each  so- 
ciety having  receipts  amounting  to  $1,000  or  over.  We  do  not  mean  a  report 
simply  given  out  through  the  newspapers,  but  one  separately  printed  giving 
an  account  of  the  work,  a  financial  statement,  and  a  list  of  contributors  with 
amounts  contributed. 

We  would  also  reconmiend  that  aU  societies  having  receipts  amounting 
to  $100  or  over  have  their  account  audited  yearly  by  certified  accountants. 

These  two  essentials  to  good  stewardship  of  trust  funds  are  not  now  a  part 
of  the  system  of  most  of  the  societies. 
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MATERIAL  RELIEF  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  total  amount  of  material  relief  given  by  the 
difiFerent  Springfield  agencies.  The  exact  amounts  are  not  given,  but  a 
grouping  is  made  of  them  by  $5.00,  $10,  and  (in  one  case)  $25  cUssifications. 
These  results  are  shown  in  Table  19.  The  table  is  confined  to  outdoor 
material  relief,  not  including  expenditures  by  the  county  for  hospital  care 
nor  in  fact  any  other  county  expenditures  than  those  going  directly  into  the 
homes  of  families  living  in  the  city. 

TABLE   19. — ^MATERIAL  RELIEF   GIVEN   BY  SPRINGFIELD  AGENCIES 

DURING   I9I3 


Families  that  receive  theamount 
of  relief  specified  from 


Amount  of  relief  given 
during  year 


•c 
1 


i 

< 


Less  than  $5 61 

$5  and  less  than  $10 15 

$10  and  less  than  $15 5 

$15  and  less  than  $20 4 

$20  and  less  than  $25 2 

$25  and  less  than  $30 2 

$30  and  less  than  $40 i 

$40  and  less  than  $50 

$50  and  less  than  $60 

$60  and  less  than  $70 

$70  and  less  than  $So 

$So  and  less  than  $qo 

$90  and  less  than  $100 

$100  or  more I 


SI 

I'i 


12 

15 

3 
3 

•   • 

I 
I 
I 

3 


I 

2 


o 


> 

3 


3 
C 

J 


12 

33 


9* 


— -    C  u 


I 


All 
fam- 
ilies 


Total 91      44     45 


0 

83 

160 

53 

84 

37 

46 

24 

3a 

18 

20 

12 

15 

23 

25 

»4 

26 

II 

14 

10 

10 

3 

5 

3 

2 

•  « 

13 

1 

37 

301 

489 
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INDEX 


Admission  and  Discharge:  rules  gov- 
erning for  children's  institutions, 
12-14 

Adoption  and  the  County  Coukts, 
2^-21 

Associated  Charities:  activities  not 
progressive,  108-110;  child  labor,  1 10; 
cloUiing  stations,  II 7-118;  co-opera- 
tion with  health  department  urged, 
48, 4g;  co-operation  essential  in  social 
service,  61-100, 105-122;  confidential 
exchange  needed,  113-115,  160-16 1; 
decisions  committee  to  oiganize,  115- 
116,  126;  extensive  scope  of  work, 
105-120;  finance  campaigns,  118; 
function  of  governing  admissions,  14; 
mothers'  clubs  and  school  work,  150; 
preventive  coordination,  in;  private 
agency  for  relief,  170,  175;  record 
keeping,  107;  records  of  families 
benefited,  57,  59,  61-62,  64, 100, 105- 
107;  relation  to  other  agencies,  108, 
no,  III,  120;  reorganization  recom- 
mended, 155,  158-164;  ser\'ice  re- 
forms reconunended,  1 19-1 20;  sp>ecial 
fund,  108;  staff  and  office  arrange- 
ment, 106^107;  staff  reorganization, 
111-112,  155,  158-164;  supervision 
of  child  labor,  1 10;  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation co-operates,  108;  volunteer 
service,  107,  117 

Capital  Township:  improvements 
suggested,  159;  services  of  overseer 
of  poor,  138-142;  outdoor  relief  ex- 
penditures, 139-142 

Central  Conference  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, III,  119-120 

Charities  Si'rvev:  aim  of,  2;  general 
method.  2-s 

Child-Caring  Agencies:  cost  of  oper- 
ating, 9;  dependent  children  in,  7- 
20;  essential  work  extended  by,  31; 
reports  of  state  board.  9;  State  De- 
partment of  \'isitation,  29,  ^2 


Child  Dependency:  adequate  records 
a  preventive  measure,  8-1 1;  propor- 
tion in  Springfield,  8 

Child  Labor  and  the  Associated 
Charities,  no 

Children's  Aid  Society:  urgency  for, 
161-162 

Child  Welfare:  accurate  records  es- 
sential, 30;  a  preventive  and  con- 
structive program  needed,  33-38; 
children's  aid  society  recommended, 
161-162;  county  organization  to  pro- 
mote, 32-34;  essential  provisions. 
30-31;  maternity  homes  and  regis- 
tration, 21;  organized  co-operation 
needed,  17-20;  school  attendance 
problems,  149-15 1 ;  special  training 
for,  and  high  standards,  29,  30,  32-38 

City  Physician:  and  a  confidential  ex- 
change, 160,  161;  duties,  and  district 
covered  by ;  41-42;  public  agency  for 
the  poor,  171 

Clothing  Stations:  needed  regula- 
tions, 117-118 

Community  Problems:  civic  and  social, 
162-163 

Conference  on  Social  Agenoes:  ac- 
tivities of,  162 

Confidential  Exchange:  primary 
purpose,  113-115,  160-161 

Contributors  Classified:   174-177 

Co-operative  Planning:  city  and 
county  ideals,  30;  community  meas- 
ures, 108-111;  courts  and  charity 
organizations,  36,  121,  122,  171;  es- 
sential in  social  service,  61-122,  171 


County  Courts:      adoption   without 
special  investigation,  20-21 
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County  Jail  Annex:  detention  home, 
8 

County  Organization:  and  co-opera- 
tion, 32-34;  need  of,  in  Sangamon 
County,  32-36 

Deaf  and  Blind:  special  provision 
needed,  31 

Decisions  Committee:  advisory  to 
Associated  Charities,  115-117, 120 

Delinquents:  separate  homes  for,  15; 
state  provision  needed,. 31 

Department  of  Visitation:  corrects 
abuses,  14,  16-17;  high  standards  of, 
29,  32;  supervisory  powers  of,  32; 
valuable  reports  of,  9 

Dependents:  first  child-caring  agen- 
cies, 7;  delinquents'  homes  separate, 

IS 
Desertion:  disability  cases,  76-80 

Detention  Homes:  not  for  dependent 
children,  38 

Disability:  Funds  to  Parents,  144- 
146;  nature  of,  64-68,  loo-ioi;  social 
service  records,  62-101;  widowhood 
a  primary  factor,  65,  66,  69-75 

Dispensary  Service:  reconmienda- 
tions  for,  41-50;  service  needed,  161, 
162;  Washington  Street  Mission,  125 

Earl  Gibson  Sunshine  Society:  127; 
private  agency  for  families,  1 70-171; 
relief  work  policy,  159 

Educational:  attendance  bureau,  146- 
151;  census  reports,*  148-149;  dental 
dispensary,  171;  Dr.  Ayres,  on  com- 
pulsory attendance,  146, 147;  laxness 
of  schools  and  social  agencies,  89-93; 
parochial  schools,  148;  reorganization 
measures,  160;  school  nurses,  171; 
social  problems,  149;  study  of  school 
records,  26 

Finance  Campaigns:  organization  of, 
118,  120 


Fire  Protection:   inadequacy  of,  23- 

25 


Food  Costs:  approximate  differences, 
97-99;  comparative  table,  173;  ex- 
tremes of  standards,  26 

Foster  Homes:  inadequacy  of,  33; 
institutions  which  place  children  in, 
8;  State  Department  of  Visitation, 
16-17,  29, 32;  state  supervision  of,  32 

Funds:   method  of  collecting,  175,  177 

Health  Protection:  hospitals  and 
service  in  Springfield,  41-50 

History  of  Inmates:  meagemess  of 
records,  lo-ii 

Home  for  the  Friendless:  adminis- 
trative problems  of,  22,  23;  admis- 
sion and  discharge,  13,  14;  financial 
report  and  attendance,  167,  168; 
firet  child-caring  agency,  7;  fire  men- 
ace, 23-24;  pladng-out  work,  16; 
private  agency  for  children,  170,  175; 
records  of  civU  conditions,  11;  school 
records,  26-27 

Hospitals:  need  of,  in  communities,  31 ; 
recommendations  for  promoting  ser- 
vice in,  43-50 

Humane  Society:  cruelty  to  animals, 
121,  122;  private  agency  for  chil- 
dren and  ammals,  170,  175;  promo- 
tion of  activities,  159;  scope  of  en- 
deavors, 1 2 1- 1 23;  secures  foster 
homes,  8 

Hygienic  Conditions:  needed  re- 
forms in,  25-26 

Ilunois  Children's  Home  and  Aid 
Society:  coordination  with  Sanga- 
mon County,  34,  35 

Inadequacy:  social  service  records, 
62-101 

Income  and  Living  Costs:  variable 
standards,  95-101,  173 

Income  and  Sources:  table  for,  176 

Industrial  Training:  for  young 
mothers,  35;  lack  of  in  homes,  27 

Insane:  basement  cells  at  Sangamon 
County  Poor  Farm,  134;  facilities 
for,  at  Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm, 
46-47;     hospital  wards  needed,  50; 
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Insane  (Continued) 

Tacksonville  State  Hospital,  46;  legis- 
lation to  provide  state  hospitals,  137; 
Sangamon  County  Jail  Annex,  49,  50 

Institution  Development  and  Equip- 
ment, 36-38 

Institution  Staffs:  nominal  salaries, 
22-23 

Intemperance:  rehabilitation  work 
necessary,  83-85 

Investigation  Methods:    112 

Irregular  School  Attendance:  prob- 
lems involved,  89-93 

Juvenile  Courts:  and  the  Humane 
Society,  1 21-122;  detention  home 
operated  by,  7-8;  essential  in  com- 
munities, 30,  31;  Funds  to  Parents 
grants,  144-146;  public  agency,  171; 
remedial  measures  to  aid,  33;  second 
officer  needed,  160;  widowhood  needs, 
144-146 

King's  Daughters'  Home  for  the 
Aged:  128-130;  admission  charges, 
iS9>  private  agency  for  women,  171, 
175 

Lincoln  Colored  Home:  financial  re- 
port and  attendance,  167, 168;  organ- 
ized in  1898,  7, 12-13;  overcrowding, 
a  fire  menace,  23;  private  agency,  170; 
rules  of  admission,  12 

Maternity  Homes:  and  child  welfare, 
13,  21;  industrial  training,  35,  36 

Mental  Deficiency:  care,  46-47;  cases 
of,  and  inadequate  records,  80-83; 
training  essential,  31 

N.  Y.  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor:  compara- 
tive food  costs,  98,  99,  173 

Non-Support  Cases:  court  records, 
83-85,  93-95 

Nurseries:  benefit  to  mothers,  126- 
127;  Springfield  Day  Nursery,  170 

Open  Air  Colony:  Capital  Township 
patients,  142;  private  agency,  48; 
Tuberculosis  Association,  45 


Operating  Costs:  a  comparison  of,  9 

Organized  Effort:  case  histories 
cited,  17-20 

Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child:  ad- 
mission and  discharge,  13;  Episcopal 
home  for  girls,  7,  8;  equipments  for 
health  reform,  26;  financial  report 
and  attendance,  167,  168;  not  an 
educational  home,  36;  private  agency 
for  girls,  170;  protection  against  fire, 

23 
Orthopedic  Service:  need  of,  31 

Outdoor  Relief:  committees  recom- 
mended, 163 

Overseer  of  Poor:  office  of,  for  Capi- 
tal Township,  138-142;  public  agency 
for  Capital  Township,  171 

Parochial  Schools:  co-operation  with 
attendance  officers,  148 

Physical  Care  in  Institutions;  poli- 
cies regulating,  12-13 

pLAaNG-OuT  Societies:  foster  homes, 
34;   regulating  abuses,  16-17 

Preventive  and  Constructive  Pro- 
gram:  necessity  for,  33-38 

Private  Agencies  and  Social  Ser- 
vice, 105-13 1,  1 70-171 

Provisions  Essential  to  Child  Wel- 
fare, 30-31,  33-38,  161-162 

Public  Agencies:    171 

Receiving  Homes:  need  of,  for  tem- 
porary care,  31 

Recommendations  for  Reorganiza- 
tion: 155-164 

Record  Keeping:  Associated  Chari- 
ties, 107;  families  benefited,  57,  59, 
61-62,  64,  100,  105-107;  filing  sys- 
tem, 57-59;  institutions  adopting, 
10;  practical  methods,  37-38;  use- 
less methods,  lo-ii 


Recreation  Needs:    facilities  lacking, 
27-28 
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Redemption  Hobce:  financial  report 
and  attendance,  167, 168;  overcrowd- 
ing, a  fire  menace,  25;  private  agency 
for  unmarried  women,  7,  10,  13,  167, 
168 

Rents:   data,  and  U.  S.  Census,  96-97 

Reorganization:  Associated  Charities 
staff,  111-112 

Rescue  Home:   irregular  salaries,  23 

Roman  Catholic  Osphanage:  at  Al- 
ton, 8 

Russell  Sage  Foundation:  conduct- 
ing survey,  155 

Salaries:  inadequately  paid  institu- 
tion workers,  22,  23 

Salvation  Army:  branch,  127;  private 
agency  and  mission,  171 

Sangamon  County:  reorganization  of 
work  needed,  32-34 

Sangamon  County  Poor  Farm:  cam- 
paign for  improvements,  163;  insane 
patients,  46-47;  public  agency  for  the 
aged,  171;  recommendations  for,  159; 
suggested  improvements,  136-138; 
summary  of  report  on,  132-138 

Sickness:  city  physician,  41-42;  out- 
side aid,  41-43;  public  health  and 
sanitation,  88-89;  Springfield  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  41-45;  un- 
satisfactory record- keeping,  42 

Social  Service:  Associated  Charities, 
105-120;  clothing  stations,  117-118; 
confidential  exchange,  113-115;  co- 
ercive methods  in  cases  of  intemper- 
ance, 83-85;  co-operation  and  com- 
munity movements,  108-111;  co- 
operation essential,  53-68;  day 
nursery,  126-127,  170J  decisions 
committee,  115-117;  desertion,  76- 
80;  disability  cases  in  families,  62- 
loi;  Earl  Gibson  Sunshine  Society, 
127;  families  benefited,  2,  57-68; 
family  disabilities,  62-68,  loa-ioi; 
food  costs,  97-99;  handling  special 
funds,  108;  Humane  Society,  121- 
123;  income  and  cost  of  living,  95- 
xoi;  irregular  school  attendance,  89- 
93;    King's  Daughters'  Home  for  the 


Social  Service  (Continued) 
Aged,  128-130;  mental  deficiency, 
80-83;  non-support  and  court  rec- 
ords, 93-95;  normal  conditions  pro- 
moted, 53-56;  preventive  work,  56- 
57;  private  agencies  provide,  105- 
131;  problems  in  treatment  of  dis- 
abled families,  69-101;  record  keep- 
ing, 56-57,  59;  records  showing  in- 
adequacy, 72-101;  rents,  96-97;  St. 
John's  Hospital,  43,  47,  48,  59,  63, 
171 ;  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged, 
130;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  59, 
126;  Salvation  Army,  127,  171; 
sickness  other  than  tuberculosis,  88- 
89;  Springfield Jmprovement  League, 
130-13 1 ;  .staff  reorganization,  11 1- 
113;  tuberculosis,  85-88;  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  1 20-1 21.  159,  163, 
1 70-1 7  7 ;  volunteer  workers,  3-4, 117; 
Washington  Street  Mission,  123-125, 
159,  170,  175;  widowhood  problems, 
69-75,  144-146 

St.  John's  Hospital,  county  patients 
in,  43,  47, 48,  63;  private  agency,  171 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged,  130; 
private  agency,  undenominational, 
171 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society:  co- 
operative service,  126;  private  agency 
for  families,  170;  social  service  rec- 
ords, 59 

Special  Funds:  handling  of,  by  As- 
sociated Charities,  108 

Springfield  Day  Nursery:  a  private 
agency,  170 

Springfield  Detention  Home:  pend- 
ing court  decisions,  14-15 

Springfield's  Economic  Advantages, 
I 

Springfield  Hospital,  free  ward  for 
children,  43;   private  agency,  171 

Springfield  Improvement  League: 
civic  and  social  problems,  1 30-131, 
162-163;  private  agency  for  civic  ser- 
vice, 171 

Springfield  Institutions:  future 
scope  of,  34-36 
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Staft  of  Chasities  SxntVEY:   3 
State  Provision:  scope  of,  30-32 

Temposaay  Cake  of  Children: 
sential  provisions,  30-31 


cs- 


Transpostation  Agkeement:  policy 
of,  (or  dependents,  142,  143 

Tuberculosis:  almshouse  annex 
needed,  142;  co-operative  service  in 
specific  cases,  85-88;  Open  Air  Col- 
ony, 45,  48;  patients  at  Sangamon 
County  Poor  Farm.  134,  137; 
SpringneM  Association,  free  dispen- 
sary, 45,  50;  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, 4X-4Si  120-121,  159,  163,  170- 
X77 

Tuberculosis  Assoqation:  co-opera- 
tion with  Associated  Charities,  120- 
Z2i;  outdoor  relief  committees,  163; 


private  agency  and  dispensary,  41- 
45,  170,  177;  social  service  and  the 
Associated  Charities,  159 

Volunteer  Workers:  scope  of  ser- 
vices, 3-4,  117 

Washington  Street  Mission:  objects 
of,  and  departments  of  work,  123- 
125;  private  agency  and  religious 
adjunct,  170,  175;  recommendations 
for,  159 

Widowhood:  co-operative  service 
needed,  69-75;  disability  problems, 
69-75;  Funds  to  Parents  grants,  144- 
146 

Young  Men*s  Christian  Association: 
private  agency,  171,  177 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion: comparative  food  costs,  98,  99, 
1 73 ;  private  agency,  171,  177 
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